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PBEFACE. 



In writing the present treatise on the Integral Calculus, 
the object has been to produce a work at once elementary and 
complete — adapted for the use of beginners, and sufficient for 
the wants of advanced students. In the selection of the pro* 
positions, and in the mode of establishing them, I have en- 
deavoured to exhibit folly and clearly the principles of the 
subject, and to illustrate all their most important results. 
The process of summation has been repeatedly brought for- 
ward, with the view of securing the attention of the student 
to the notions which form the true foundation of the Integral 
Calculus itself, as well as of its most valuable applications. 
Considerable space has been devoted to the investigations of 
the lengths and areas of curves and of the volumes of solids, 
and an attempt has been made to explain those difficulties 
which usually perplex beginners — especially with reference to 
the limits of integrations. 

The transformation of multiple integrals is one of the most 
interesting parts of the Integral Calculus, and the experience 
of teachers shews that the usual modes of treating it are not 
free from obscurity. I have therefore adopted a method dif- 
ferent from those of previous elementary writers, and have 
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endeavoured to render it easily intelligible "by full detail, and 
by the solution of several problems. 

The Calculus of Variations seems to claim a place in the 
present treatise with the same propriety as the ordinary theory 
of maxima and minima values is included in the Differential 
Calculus. Accordingly the last chapter of the treatise is 
devoted to this subject; and it is hoped that the theory 
and illustrations there given will be found, with respect to 
simplicity and comprehensiveness, adapted to the wants of 
students. 

In order that the student may find in the volume all that 
he requires, a large collection of examples for exercise has 
been appended to the several chapters. These examples 
have been selected from the College and University Exami- 
nation Papers, and have been carefully verified, so that it is 
believed that few errors will be found among them. 

I. TODHUNTER. 



St John's College, 
January f 1862. 
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INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

CHAPTER I. 

MEANING OP INTEGRATION. EXAMPLES, 

1. In the Differential Calculus we hare a system of 
rules by means of which we deduce from any given function 
a second function called the differential coefficient of the 
former; in the Integral Calculus we have to return from the 
differential coefficient to the function from which it was 
deduced. We do not say that this is the object of the Inte- 
gral Calculus, for the fundamental problem of the subject is 
to effect the summation of a certain infinite series ot inde- 
finitely small terms ; but for the solution of this problem we 
must generally know the function of which a given function is 
the differential coefficient. This we now proceed to shew, 

2. Let <f> (x) denote any function of x which remains finite 
and continuous for all values of x comprised between two 
fixed values a and b. Let x t , x % , ...x^ be a series of values 
lying between a and 5, so that a, x t , a? 8 , ... av_ l5 6 are in order 
of magnitude ascending or descending. We propose then to 
find the limit of the series 



(x t -a) <f> (a) + fa-a$ <f> fa) + fa-aj <f> fa) + 

when ajj — a, a?, — a? lf ... J — av. t are all diminished without 
limit, and consequently n increased without limit. 

Put x t — a=\, a? a — a; x = A a ,...6 — a?«. l = A ll ; thus the series 
may be written 

K<l>( a )+K<l> fo) ... + *^*(0 +M (O. 

T. I. C. 1 



2 MEANING OF INTEGRATION. 

and may be denoted by £h<f>(x), for it is the sum of a number 
of terms of which h<f> (x) may be taken as the type. Since 
each of the terms of which h is the type may be considered 
as the difference between two values successively ascribed to 
the variable a*, we may also use the symbol <j> (x) Ax as the 
type of the terms to be summed, and 2^ (x) Ax for the sum. 

We may shew at once that 2^> (x) Ax can never exceed a 
certain finite quantity. For let A denote the numerically 
greatest value which <f> (x) can have when x lies between a and 
b ; then %<j> (x) Ax is numerically less than (Ji x + h 2 + . . . -f k n ) A , 
that is less than (J — a) A. 

We now proceed to determine the limit of 2d> (x) Ax. Let 
^r (x) be ducn a' function of x that 6 (x) is the differential 
coefficient of it with respect to x. Then we know that the 

limit of — r — when h is indefinitely diminished is 

<f> (x). Hence we may put 

ir 0*0 - ir ( a ) = K 10 (<0 + fr}> 
tW-tW=*.{*(*i)+ft}» 



* (O - ir (*«-*) = *_» ft (O + *J, 

where p v p^...p n ultimately vanish. From these equations 
we have by addition 

*f (*) -yjr(a)=$<l> (x) Ax + 2,hp. 

Now'2A/> is less than (b — a) p where p denotes the greatest 
'of the quantities " 



x uantities p. , p 2 , .../>»; hence 2A/> ultimately vanishes, 
ancf we obtain this result, the limit of X<f> (x) Ax when each 
of the quantities of which Ax is the type diminishes indefinitely 
w^(Jj— ^r(a). 

3. The notation used to express the preceding result is 

J a 

the symbol / is an abbreviation of the word "sum," and dx 
represents the Ax of 20 (x) Ax. 
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4. Suppose that h t , A 2 , ... h n are all equal; then each of 
them is equal to , and x r is equal to a + -(J — a). 

Hence I ^ (#) dx is equivalent to the following direction, 

J a 

" divide i — a into n equal parts, each part being h ; in <j> (x) 
substitute for x successively a, a -f h, a + 2A, ... a + (w — 1) h ; 
add these values together, multiply the sum by h and then 
diminish h without limit." If these operations are performed 
we shall have as the result yfr(b) — yfr (a), where ifr (x) is the 
function of which <j> (x) is the differential coefficient with 
respect to x. 

The student then must carefully observe that for the 
foundation of the Integral Calculus we have a certain theorem 
and a corresponding notation. The theorem is the following : 
let yfr (x) be any function of x, and <j> {x) its differential co- 
efficient with respect to x\ let n be a positive integer and 
nh = b — a ; then the limit when w- is indefinitely increased of 

hU(a)+<f>(a + h)+<l)(a + 2h) + ...+<l>(b-h)\ 

is Tfr(b)—T{r (a). 

The notation is that this limit is denoted by I ^ (a;) dx, 

so that / <f>(x)dx = ^(b) — ilr(a). 

As a particular case we may supposQ a to be zero ; then 
nh = b, and the limit when n is indefinitely increased of 

*{^(0) + ^(*)+* (2*) + . •• + ♦(*-*)} 

is denoted by | (x) dx, and is equal to ty (b) — ^r (0). 
Jo 

5. A dingle term such as £ (a?) Aa; is frequently called an 
element. It may be observed that the limit of 2<j> (x) Ax will 
not be altered in value if we omit a finite number of its 
elements, or add a finite number of similar elements ; for 

1—2 



4 APPLICATION OP INTEGRATION. 

in the limit each element is indefinitely small, and a finite 
number of indefinitely small quantities ultimately vanishes. 



/. 



6. The above process is called Integration; the quantity 

<f> (x) dx is called a definite integral, and a and b are called 

the limits of the integral. Since the value of this definite 
integral is ^ (b) — ^ (a) we must, when a function <f> (x) is to 
be integrated between assigned limits, first ascertain the 
function ^r (a?) of which <f> (x) is the differential coefficient. To 
express the connexion between j> (x) and ^r (x) we have 



■(*)' 



dyfr (x) 
dx ' 



and this is also denoted by the equation 

j^>(x)dx = ^[x). 

In such an equation as the last, where we have no limits 
assigned, we merely assert that yfr(x) is the function from 
which <f* (x) can be obtained by differentiation ; ^r (x) is here 
called the indefinite integral of $ (x). 

7. The problem of finding the areas of curves was one 
of those which gave rise to the Integral Calculus, and fur- 
nishes an illustration of the preceding articles. 




Let DPE be a curve of which the equation is y = j>{x), 
and suppose it reauired to find the area included between this 
curve, the axis of x y and the ordinates corresponding to the 
abscissae a and b. Let 0-4= a, 0B = b; divide the space 
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AB into n equal intervals and draw ordinates at the points 
of division. Suppose OM »a-f (r — 1) h, then the area of 
the parallelogram PMNp is 

H {a + (r - 1) A}. 

The sum found by assigning to r in this expression all values 
from 1 to n differs from the required area of the curve by 
the sum of all the portions similar to the triangle PQp, and 
as this last sum is obviously less than the greatest of the 
figures of which PMNQ is one, we can, by sufficiently 
diminishing A, obtain a result differing as little as we please 
from the required area. Therefore the area of the curve is 
the limit of the series 

hU{a) + <f>(a + h) + <j> (a + 2A) + + </, (J- *)l f 

and is equal to ^(b) — ^ (a). 

8. If ^r (x) be the function from which j> (x) springs by 
differentiation, we denote this by the equation 



]<t>(x)dx = ^(x) y 



and we now proceed to methods of finding ^ (x) when <f> (x) is 
given. We have shewn, Dif. Gal. Art. 102, that if two func- 
tions have the same differential coefficient with respect to a 
variable they can only differ by some constant quantity ; hence 
if ^r (x) be a function having <f> (x) for its differential coeffi- 
cient with respect to x, then & (x) + C, where C is any quantity 
independent of x, is the only form that can have the same 
differential coefficient. Hence, hereafter, when we assert that 
any function is the integral of a proposed function, we may 
if we please add to such integral any constant quantity. 

Integration then will for some time appear to be merely 
the inverse of differentiation, and we might have so defined 
it ; we have however preferred to introduce at the beginning 
the notion of summation because it occurs in many of the 
most important applications of the subject. 

We may observe that if <f> x (x) and fa (x) are any func- 
tions of x, 

J (& (x) + fa (a?)} dx = J & (x) dx + J fa (x) dx ; 
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or at least the two expressions which we assert to be equal 
can only differ by a constant, for if we differentiate both we 
arrive at the same result, namely, fa (a?) + fa (x). 

Also, if c be any constant quantity 

I cj> (x) dx = c j <l> (x) dx ; v 
or at least the two expressions can only differ by a constant, 

9. Immediate integration. 

When a function is recognized to be the differential coeffi- 
cient of another function we know of course the integral of the 
first. The following list gives the integrals of the different 
simple functions ; 

f ar m+1 Cdx 

I sinxdx = — cosa?, I cos x dx = sin a?, 

f dx f dx 

I — r- = tan a?, | -r-^- = — cot a?, 

J cos" a? Jsm 2 a? ' 



/ 



/: 



dx . -a? _.a; 

-77-^ — -=r = sm - or = — cos - , 
y(a — ar) a a 

dx 1 A _. x 1 x . x x 

> = -tan - or = — cot ■ 



a -far a a a a 

10. Integration by substitution. 

The process of integration is sometimes facilitated by sub- 
stituting for the variable some function of a new variable. 
Suppose <f> (x) the function to be integrated, and a and b the 
limits of the integral. It is evident that we may suppose 
a? to be a function of a new variable z, provided that the. 
function chosen is capable of assuming all the values of x 
required in the integration. Put then x =/(«), and let a' and 
V be the values of z, which make/(s) or a; equal to a and b 
respectively; thus a =/(«') and b =/(&'). Now suppose that 
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^ (x) is the function of which <f> (x) is the differential co- 

dyfr (x) , 
efficient, that is suppose <j> (x) = — , — ; then 



/; 



b 

<j>(x)dx = ty (J) — ^ (a) 



But by the principles of the Differential Calculus, 
therefore * {/(J')} - ^ {/(a 1 )} - [** {/(«)}/(«) <** 

thus J £ (x) dx = J £ (a) ^ <fe. 

This result we may write simply thus 

provided we remember that when the former integral is taken 
between certain limits a and 5, the latter must be taken 
between corresponding limits a' and b\ 



s 



11. As an example of the preceding article let 

dx i_ dx 

be required. Assume x = a — z, then -=- = — 1, 



and 2ax-a?=sc?-z\ Thus 

f <fo f 1 <fo t f dz 

JV(2ax-aj a )""JV(2a»-^) <fe JV(a a -**) 



s cos x - = cos x = vers - . 

a a a 

dx 



Again, let l —yjz sr te required. Assume # = - — - 

& ' J x*J{2ax — a*) * 1 — z* 

thus 

*!- • ., ftn< l f __*!__ = f_^i «:*?* 



, [ dx _ f 1 <&; 

811(1 J »V(*w-.«0 ~J a^^ax-d) <& ' 
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dz _ 1 f dz 

aV{2(l-«)-(l-^}*"aJv(l-^) 



1 . -, 1 . -tflJ — a 

=— sm 1 z = - sin l . 

a a x 

• 

Here we have found the proposed integrals by substituting 
for x in the manner indicated in the preceding article. This 
process will often simplify a proposed integral, but no rules 
can be given to guide the student as to the best assumption 
to make ; this point must be left to observation and practice. 

12. Integration by parts. 

x, ' i ,. d(uv) dv , du 

From the equation — V— - = u -j- + 1? -r- 

^ ax ax ax 

we deduce by integrating both members, 

f dv j . f du , 

therefore lu^dx==uv j -\v-y- dx. 

The use of this formula is called " integration by parts." 
For a particular case suppose v = x ; then we obtain 

\udx~ux—\x-j-dx. 

For example, consider / x cos ax dx. Since 

1 d sin oa? 

cos aa? = ^ , 

a ax 

we may write the proposed expression in the form 
fx d sin ax 



I s . 



a dx 



'dx, 



* x 

and this, by the formula, supposing u = - and v = sin ax, 



xsmax fsin ax , 
a J a 
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_ a? sin ax f sinoa? , 
~~ a J a 



x sin ax t cos aa? 



. f , 7 fa; 8 a* sin aa? , 
Again, jx coaaxax — j -r- — aa? 

a; 8 sin aa; f2a? . , 

ss J — sin aa?aa? 

a J a 

f 2x d cos ax , 



a?* sin aa: . [2xdcoaax 
dx 

a? &in ax . 2a? cos aa? f 2 cos aa? 



2a? cos aa? f 2 cos ax , 

+ s » — dx 

a* J a* 



a?* sin aa? t 2a? co s aa? 2 sin ax 

i 1- 2 — g , 

a a a 



. . f ~ • . y f sin axdtf* j 
Again, J e* sin axax = I -j—dx 

_ sin aa? « f oe** cos aa? , 



Bin aa? ^ f a cos oar def* j 



c 
By transposing, 






(l + ^J J e* 5 sin aa? dx = — f sin aa? — cosaa?J, 

[ „ . , e°* (c sin ax — a cos aa?) 

therefore / e sin aa?oa? = — jrr~2 • 

J a +c . 

Similarly we may shew that 

e*° (c cos ax + a sin ax) 



i> 



e** cos axdx = « « 
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13. The differential coefficient of any function can always 
be found by the use of the "rules given in the Differential 
Calculus, but it is not so with the integral of any assigned 
function. We know, for example, that if m be any num- 

ber, positive or negative, except — 1, then I of dx = -, 

but when m = — 1 this is not true ; in this case we have 

f dx 

J — = log#. If however we had not previously defined the 

J x 

term logarithm, and investigated the properties of a logarithm, 

we should have been unable to state what function would 

give - as its differential coefficient. Thus we may find our- 
x 

selves limited in our powers of integration from our not 
having given a name to every particular function and investi- 
gated its properties. 

In order to effect any proposed integration, it will often 
be necessary to use artifices which can only be suggested 
by practice. 

14. We add a few miscellaneous examples. 

Ex. (1). L(c?-a?)dx. 

f r a?dx 

l)/(a*-o?)dx=X'J(a*-a?) + l f *_a?\ > ty Art. J2, sup- 
posing u = \l(a* — a?) and v = x. 

therefore, by addition, 

2 jj(c? -o?)dx = x V(a* - a?) + a "jjr a *~^) • 
therefore ^(a* -a?)dx= ^'"^ + 1 sin" 1 ? . Art. 9. 



WW +«v 
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Assume *J(a? + ct)=z — x, therefore a" = a* — 2zx, 
dx_z — x 
dz~~ z 

tt [ dx f 1 dx , fdz , 

Hence )7W+^ = JW^)^ dz,s }^ ° sz 

= log{x + / J{x*+z t )}. \ 

As in Ex. (2), we may shew that the result is 
log {x + V \x* -«•)}• 

Ex. (4). J</(x* + a t )dx. 
[«/ (a? + a") <&> = 05 V(a^ + a*) - J./^TU ^ Art 12 - 

therefore, by addition, 

therefore h(J+tt) dx ^^*"^ +^log{x + */{a?+a t )}. 

Similarly /!/(** -a*)das = ^^"^ - £ log {* + V(ar*- a*)}. 
J 2 2 

EX * (5) - / v(« + £ + c*y 
f <fc? = 1_ f dx 

±r <fo 
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Patting a+-- = s, our integral becomes, by (2) and (3), 
-r- log [2cx + b + 2 Vc V(« + &c + ca% 
where we omit the constant quantity -j- log 2c. 

In a similar manner, by assuming z = x 4- t- we may make . 



|V(a + &B + ca^)& depend upon Ex. (4). 



2c 



Ex, 



w - /?=+ 



cfo 



*/(a + bx — ca?) ' 
<& If db 



}*J(a + bx—ca?) »Je] /fa bx ,\ 

Vic 7""^ 



Put A" for — —j — and z for a? — — , then the integral be- 



dz 
comes 



If dz , . , . 1 . _! z 



1 . _j 2cse-J 
sin 



Vc V(4oc + i 8 )' 

In a similar manner, by assuming z = a? — — we may make 



l*J(a + bx — ca?)dx depend upon Ex. (1). 



Ex. (7). |- *» 



Put .-I, then/^-^«/^-^|^ 
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1 . _! a 

= sin 1 - . 

a x 

Since sin" 1 - + cos" 1 - = - , a constant, we may also write 
x x 2 J 

our last result thus, 

f dx 1 M a 

By putting a? = -, as in Ex. (7), we deduce for the 
required result 

I, x 



Ex. (9). f_%andf-^ 
' J (x— a) m J x — a 



[ dx 1_ 1 

)(x-a)*~ m-l(x-a) m ^ > 



These are obvious if we differentiate the right-hand 
members. 

Jar — a* 2aJV# — a x + a) 

= JL f <fe if & 

"~2aja> — a 2a]x + a 
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«-^log(*-a)-^log(*+a) 

1 , x — a 

= zr- log . 

2a °x + a 

This supposes — -— positive; if — — - be negative, we 

X "T~ Or X "T" Ot 

must write 

t — a? 

-a?' 



[ & _ 1 , a — < 



J a + bx + ca?~ c] , 



<&! 






400-*** 



4c 1 

If — — j — be negative, we obtain the integral by Ex. (10), 
namely 



log 



Zcx + b-ijjb'-lac) 



V(i' - 4oc) * 2cx+ b + V(t 4 - 4oc) * 

iac — b* 
If — —5 — be positiTe, then by Art. 9, the integral is 

2 . _, 2cx + b 

Tirtan 1 



^oc-i') V^ac-J*)* 

-aa? 



J a+to+ca; J a + 0a? + 



^" 



_ Ji f 2ca? + & ^ /„ -4J\ f 
~2cJa+te+ca^ + r~^yJ 



dx 



a+bx+cx* * 



-4 
The former integral is 5- log (a + bx + ex*), and the latter 

has been found in Ex. (11), 
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f dx /cos xdx [ dz .j, . 
J cos a? J cos' a? Jl — z 

= iiog^,b 7 Ex. (10), 

., 1 + sina? , . fir x\ 

* ° 1 — sin a; ° V 4 2 ' 

Similarly * I-: — = log tan - • 

J J sin x ° 2 

Ex . (u) . [ *L_ , .rf f *• . 

v ' Ja>+6 cosa; Ja + sin# 

a (wn 8 - + cos 8 - J + & (cos - - sin -J 



■/■ 



sec* - dx 



a + b+(a-b) tan 8 ^ 



= 2/ = — t TV— f, if = tan-. 

Hence, if a be greater than 5, the integral is 

x 
2 ^zsl{ a-b) __2__ -! v 2 

,V(a*-J') tan "VC^+Jj" OT V(^-y) V(«+») ; 

and if a be less than 5, 

1 , gV(&-a) + V(6+a) 
V(6 2 -a 2 ) l0g sV(&-a)-V(i + < 



or -7775 *l°g 



V(J-a) tan| + V(J + «) 



Vl**-^ 6 4 ,a^! 



V(& - «) tan - - V(i + a ). 
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To find / t— : — assume x = - + z ; thus the integral 

Ja + b ainx 2 ° 

r /& 

becomes 5 , which has just been found. Or we may 

Ja + DGoaz' J 

proceed thus, 

f dx _ f dx 

Ja + b sin x ~~J / . *x 9 x\ . rt , . a? a? 
' ^ J a(sin*- + cos a -J+2isin-cos- 



-/■ 



sec*- da? 



a(l + tan a |)+2itan| 

f efe .. a? 

= 2 ,>,., , if3 = tan-. 

J a (1 + s ) + 262 ' 2 

Put y = s + -, and the integral becomes 






/; 



a 
and this can be found as before. 

In any of these examples, since we have found the tn- 
definite integral, we can immediately ascertain the definite 
integral between any assigned limits. For example, since 

f dx 
therefore 

7£^b) =1 °S^ + V{(2a) f + a«}] -log{a + vV + a«)} 

15. The integral fa?*' 1 (a + bx n ) q dx can be found imme- 
diately if *- is a positive integer, for (a + bx*)i can then be 

expanded by the binomial theorem in a finite series of powers 
of x, and each term of the product of this series by a? w "* will 



/: 
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be immediately integrable. There are also two other cases in 
which the integral can be found immediately. 

For assume a + bx*=P; 

therefore "-(^-J, S = V(xJ • 
Hence las— 1 (a + ba?)idx = Jjb"" 1 (a + ha?)* ^ dt 

If — be a positive integer we can expand (<* — a)*" 1 in 

a finite series of powers of t, and each term of the product 
of this series by J** 9 " 1 will be immediately integrable. 

f 9 f **+„,-! * 

Again, laj m " 1 (a + 6a? w )*ii= la?« (aaf* + &)«<&; 

and by the former case, if we put oaj"*+i = ^, this is im- 
mediately integrable if 

, 1 



— n 



be a positive integer; that is, if — h - be a negative integer. 

In the first case, if— were- a negative integer the integral 
n 

might still be found, as we shall see in the next chapter, and 

similarly, in the second case, if — h - were a positive integer : 

but as in these cases some further reductions are necessary, we 
do not say that the expressions are immediately integrable. 

Ex. (1). jx* (a + x)*dx. 
T. I. c* 2 
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Here — =■ 3 : assume a + x = f; the integral becomes 
n 

2 [{? - ciffdi or 2 Ut - 2a* 4 + aV) <fe, 
which gives 

thus Jrf(a + *)»db = 2(a + *)»|^^-^(a + *)+^. 
dx 



Ex . (2) .. f_*_^ 



o 1 

Here w = -l, n = 2, ^--5; 

At « 
therefore n*o~ 

Assume x~*+l = f; 

therefore a? = f~ZT ' 



and 



dx _ £ 

~^~"~ (if-l) 1 ' 



Also i^ = LAi/ fc 

Substitute for a? and — their values, and this becomes - I eft, 
ac J 

which = — t or — - 



x 



Here m = 1, n = 2, ^ = - - , 
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therefore ™+£ = _i. 

n q 

Assume a V + 1 = f, 



r.* 



therefore a? = a 

dx 



[ <*» = [ dt i rdt_ i 

; J- («'+*«)* J x" (aV*+ 1)* ?} *"& 



x 



EXAMPLES. 

2. J log a; <& = a (log a— 1). 

4. J0sin0<20 = -0cos0 + sm<?. 

This may be found by patting x = a*. 

7. Ixtan- 1 a;da>=— — tan^as-rja?. 

8. j(l-<»axydx = i£-2Bmx + ^2. 



2»-2 



^x-t-a 
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f xdx 1 ■ 1 

"' ]{l-x) l ~ l-* + 2(l-aO a * 

1A (a?dx 1 . o* + a^ 

11. fv(2ax-a^db = ^^V(2aa>-a^+|-siri 

12 - /7aS^.--v(ta- -o+.^5. 

13 - /7^Srr3) =logta; - 3+ ^- 6a!+13 ^ 

14. i — - — s— r da? = log (a? + sin a). 
Jx + smx ov ' 

V 15. 7- da?=a?tan--. 

^ J 1 + cos x 2 

' ifi f <** - 1 

10 ' J*(Iog*r" (n-lXlog*)- 1 - 

17 J °g\og x ) ^ = i g aj # l g (l g aj) _ l og , 



18, 



J* 

dx a? xs/(a?—\) 



2(T%-8k^coB W a^^g a8 ^ (OT+W l a -/ W +t C08 ^ +W)a? 
J '2 a a +(m+n) 2 

e"* a sin (m — n) x — (m — n) cos (m — w) x 
T a*+(m-n)* ' 

21. |6"* cos'a; dx=lle~* (cos 3a; + 3 cos a?) # <£c 

= — (3sin3x-cos3a;) + — (sin a: — cos a?). 
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22. 



i. f "*/{<?- a?) dx = ?f. 

Jo * 

23. rj(2ax-a?)dx = ?£-. 

24. / vers" 1 - da; = ^ 



Proceed thus ; let vers" 1 - = 0, therefore x = a (1 — cos 0), 

and the integral becomes I o0 sin dd. 

Jo 

OK f** _iO? , 57ra 2 

25. I a? vers -aa; = — — . 
J a 4t 

26. fVvers-^c& = ^. 



' 



27. I sin 2 0cos 8 0rf0 = A- 

28 - /sin a; tc08 a; = ^ l0 g tan S + l)' 

29. f <** . 

jx/J(a + bx + cx*) 

Put a = - and this becomes a known form. 

y 

30. f^l^ 8in -^ = -^^!_ JL _fe. 
J a?* 3a? 6a? 3 

This may be obtained by putting sin" 1 ^ « 0. 

T sin"" 1 a? 

31. I- r da; = 0tan0 + logcos0, where sin 6 = x. 

J (l-ar)T 

32. I— — — i ,= -^ ( cot H — — J , where a? ■■ a cos 0. 
«„ f sin'a?da? _ /a + fr \i _ x yfatana; a; 



q* f dx _ (2x*-l)*/(l + x*) 



36 
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34. J«M«+^*-(*^-j)(. + W)*. 

Zx* 
Jtan'-fl dd m £^ -Jtw*^0d9 

= 2^TT-2^3 + -W' + W, 

x being = tan 0. 

37. Shew that I sin mx sin rws dx and I cos wise cos na? da; 

are zero if m and n are unequal integers, and = - if 
m and n are equal integers. 

38. /{kg@}&-«{log(3}Vto{kg?} , + 6a > fcg?-« flfc 

f cot"" 1 a? 0* 

39,, 1 o o> da? = - — 6 tan 5 — log cos 0, where cot = x. 

40. fgg±f //^ <fa = v(a ,_^_ 2«V(«-x) j 
Ja + a?VVa + av *J(a+x) 

f vers" 1 - , 

41 - J v(2a*-4 ^ = H Yere i;)- 

rda? 1 
r-; ^--tr ax-cos""^, if c is less than 1. 
w l + ccosa? v(l — <?) 

43. f ^coaMdP-ftC*' + «"*■). 

J -br 

44 « I ! //i T »Lt , 4\ • Assume z = a? + - . , 

Ja;V(l + 3a^4-ar) a; i 



45. 



'(a + bx n )*dx 



[{a + bx n )*dx A % . x » 4 

,. J -i J. 1 Assume a + 6« = * . 



/ 
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CHAPTER II. 

RATIONAL FRACTIONS. 

16. We proceed to the integration of such expressions as 
A' + B'x+C'x*... + M'x m 
A + Bx+Cx*...+Nx H ' 

where A, B,...A', &,... are constants, so that both numerator 
and denominator are finite rational functions of x. If rn be 
equal to n, or greater than n, we may by division reduce the 
preceding to tne form of an integral function of x 9 and a 
fraction in which the numerator is of lower dimensions in x 
than the denominator. As the integral function of x can be 
integrated immediately, we may confine ourselves to the case 
of. a fraction having its numerator at least one dimension 
lower than its denominator. In order to effect the integration 
we resolve the fraction into a series of more simple fractions 
called partial fractions, the possibility of which wa proceed to 
demonstrate. 

Let p=bea rational fraction in its lowest terms which is 

to be resolved into a series of partial fractions; suppose Fa 
function of x of the 71 th degree, and U a function of x of 
the (n — I)* degree at most ; we may without loss of gene- 
rality suppose the coefficient of a?* in Fto be unity. Suppose 

so that the equation F= has 

(1) one real root = a, 

(2) r equal real roots, each = 5, 

(3) a pair of imaginary roots a ± ft V(~l)> 

(4) * pairs of imaginary roots, each being 7 ± S V(~l)* 
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By the theory of equations Fmust be the product of factors 
of the form we have supposed, the factors being more or fewer 
in number. Since V is of the n^ degree we have 

1 + r + 2 + 2s = n. 
Assume 

PL A , ^ , A , * +JL 

v x -a^ {x-by^ {z-b)*- 1 ^ {x-by-* + x-b 

Cx + D 



a'-^atf + a' + zS* 

E x x + F x Ep + F % , E& + F, 

+ (^-27^+y+S 2 / + (^-27^+y+S 8 )- 1 • # • + ^-27a ; +7 8 +« ,, 

where u4, B v B„...C, D, E v ... are constants which, in order 
to justify our assumption, we must shew can be so determined 
as to make the second member of the above equation identi- 
cally equal to the first. If we bring all the partial fractions 
to a common denominator and add them together, we have V 
for that common denominator, and for the numerator a func- 
tion of x of the (n — l) th degree. If we equate the coefficients 
Qf the different powers of x in this numerator with the cor- 
responding coefficients in Z7, we shall have n equations of the 
first degree to determine the n quantities A, J5., B r ... and with 
these values of A, B v 2? 8 ,... the second memoer of the above 

equation becomes identically equal to the first, and thus -~ 

is decomposed into a series of partial fractions. 

If V involves other single factors like x — a, each such 

A. 

factor will give rise to a fraction like ^ and any repeated 

x ~~ a" 

factor like (x — b) r will give rise to a series of partial fractions 

7? 7? 
of the form *T7 r , -. ^—^ , &c. In like manner other 

\x — o J [x — Oj 

factors of the form x* — 2ax + a* + f? or {a? - 2ycc + 7* + S 2 )* 
will give rise to a fraction or a series of fractions respectively 
of the forms indicated above. 

17. The demonstration given in Art. 16 is not very satis- 
factory, since we have not proved that the n equations of the 
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first degree which we use to determine A, B v B 2 ,... are inde- 
pendent and consistent. 

A method of greater rigour has been given in a treatise on 
the Integral Calculus by Mr Homersham Cox, which we will 
here briefly indicate. Suppose F(x) to contain the factor 
x — a repeated n times ; we have, if 

F{x) = (x-a) n f(x), 

F(x) (x-a) n yft(x) {x-a) n yfr(x) ^{x-af 

Now 6(x)— , \ [ ylt (x) vanishes when x = a, and is there- 

fore divisible by x — a ; suppose the quotient denoted by #(#), 

then 

<ft (x) x ( x ) , <M?) * 

F(x) (x - a)*" 1 ^ (x) ^ ^ (a) (a - a) n # 

The process may now be repeated on __ \«-i\y f \ > an ^ 

<^ f x) 
thus by successive operations the decomposition of Z,. ' 

completely effected. . In this proof a may be either a real 
root or an imaginary root of the equation F (x) = ; if 
a = a + £V(— 1), then a — /3 */(—!) will also be a root of 
F(x) = 0; let b denote this root, then if we add the two 
partial fractions 

»(«) 1 and Ml_J_ 

f (a) (« - a) w ^ (J) -(a - ft)" 1 ' 

we shall obtain a result free from V(— !)• 

18. With respect to the integration of these partial frac-* 
tions we refer to Examples (9) and (12) of Art. 14 for all 

the forms except , »^ — , j, jyv» ' an< * ^is will be given 
hereafter. 

Having proved that a rational fraction can be decomposed 
in the manner assumed in Art. 16, we may make use of 
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different algebraical artifices in order to diminish the labour 
of determining A, B v B# &c. The most useful consideration 
is, that since the numerator of the proposed fraction is identi- 
cally equal to the numerator formed by adding together the 
partial tractions, if we assign any value to the variable x the 
equality still subsists. 

19. To determine the partial fraction corresponding to a 
single factor of the first degree. 

.Suppose %q-4 represents a fraction to be decomposed, 
and let F(x) contain the factor x — a once ; assume 

F(x) x-a^~yfr{x) W ' 

*v (x\ 
where A is a constant, and . ; ( represents the sum of all 

"f (*) 

the partial fractions exclusive of ,. and F{x) = (x—a) yfr (x) . 

From (1) 

<j> (a) = Ayfr (x) + (*-a) % (*) ( 2 )- 

In (2), which holds for any value of a?, make x =a, then 

*(a) -4* (a), 

therefore A=P^-. 

irk*) 

Since F'(x) = yfr (x) + {x — a) yfr' (x), we have 

therefore A = ™,\ . 

* W 

20. To determine the partial fractions corresponding to a 
factor of ike first degree which is repeated. 

Suppose F (x) contains a factor x — a repeated n times, 
and let F(x) = (x - a) n yjt (x). Assume 
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»(*)_ A , A r A , A x'M 

F{x) (x-a)*^ {x-a) n - l ^~ {x-ay* *-a ^0*)' 

where xW denotes the sum of the partial fractions arising 

from the other factors of F(x). Multiply both sides of the 

<f> tx) 
equation by (x - a) n and put f{x) for -^-( {x - a)*;' thus 

f(x)=A l +A t (x-a)+A t (x-a)\..+A n (x-ar l +^ ) (x-a)\ 

Differentiate successively both members of this identity 
and put x=a after differentiation ; then 

f'(a) -1A4,, 



/^(q)-|»-L4.. 
Thus A v A %1 ... A n are determined. 

21. To determine the partial fractions corresponding to a 
pair of imaginary roots which do not recur. 

Let %n-r denote the fraction to be decomposed; and 

ol ± V (— 1) £ P a ^ r °f imaginary roots ; then if we denote 
these roots by a and b and proceed as in Art. 19, we have 
for the partial fractions 

* (a) * and* (S) 1 
F'{a) x-a F\b) x-b' 

, Suppose ^pr =^4 - jBV(~ 1) ; then Bince j^rA may ^ 

obtained from %,, , \ by changing the sign of V(— 1)> we 
Jj \a) 

must have ?, , / =-4 + B*J(— 1). Hence the fractions are 
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^-i?V(-l) , 'A + B </(-!) . 
x-a-ft<J(-l) x-a + fi</(-l)' 

and their sum is 

2 A (x-a) + 2P/8 

22. Or we majr proceed thus. Suppose a? — jxe + q to 
denote the quadratic factor which gives rise to the pair of 
imaginary roots a ± ft V (— 1) ; then assume 

<f>(x) ^ Lx + M x (g) 
F(x) x*- px + q^ <f(x) ' 
so that F{x) = (a? 2 -px + q)ty (x). Multiply by F (x) ; thus 
<j> {x) = (Lx + M) ifr (x) + (x* -px + q) x(x) (1). 

Now ascribe to x either of the values which makes 
x 2 —px + q vanish ; then (1) reduces to 

<£ (x) = {Lx + M) yjt(x) (2). 

.Now by the repeated substitution of px — q for x* in both 
members of (2), we shall at last have x occurring in the first 
power only, so that the equation takes the form 

Px+Q = Px+Q'. 

Now put for x its value a + ft *J (— 1) and equate the co- 
efficients of the impossible parts ; thus 

P= P and therefore also Q— Q. 

Here P and Q are known quantities, and P and Q involve 
the unknown quantities L and M to the first power only, so 
that we have two equations of the first degree for finding L 
and M. 

23. To determine the partial fractions corresponding to a 
pair of imaginary roots which is repeated. 

We may proceed as in Art. 20. Or we may adopt the 
following method. Suppose a? —px + q to be the quadratic 
factor which occurs r times ; assume 
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^(g) = Lp+M r L r _ x x+M r _ x Lp + M, x ( x ) 

F(x) (a?-px+q) r (tf-px+q)^ 1 a?-px+q y(x) 9 

so that F(x) = (a?- px + q) r yfr (x). Multiply by F (x) ; thus 

<f> (x) = (L,x+M r ) + (x) + (2^» + JCJ (rf-jw+j) ^(*) 

+ + (^-l» + 2) r x(*) (1). 

Now ascribe to x either' of the values which makes 
a?—px + q vanish ; thus the equation reduces to 

0(aO-(2^ + 2C)*(»). 

Proceed as in Art. 22, and thus find L r and M r . Then 
from (1) by transposition we have 

0(aO-(A*+jf r ) +{*)-{i+^+K.dP-p*+q) *(*)+... 

The right-hand member has a?—px + q for a factor of 
every term ; hence as the two members are identical we can 
divide by this factor. Let $ x (x) indicate the quotient ob- 
tained on the left ; then 

4> x (x) = (L^x+M^) yfr (x) + (L r ^x + M r J {a?-px + q) + (x) 

+ + (**-J« + jr*%(*) (2). 

From (2) we find L r _ t and M r _ t as before ; then by trans- 
position and division 

&(*MA-.»+JCJ *(*)+(4>+-*CJ tf-px+q) *(«)+••• 
and so on until all the quantities are determined. 

24. Take for example 7-=- , <xa / — — T , . Assume it 

r (ar + a; + 1)" (x + 1)' 

equal to 

2yg + J^ A g + ^ , %(*) . 
(a? + a? + l) 2 ^ + a> + l" r (a;+l) 2, 

then a?-Sx-2 = (L#: + Mt)(x + l)* 

+ (L l x+M l )(a? + z+l){x+iy+(a? + x + l) 2 x{x) (1). 
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Suppose a? + x + 1 = ; thus the equation reduces to 
x* - 3a? - 2 = (Lp + 1Q (x + 1 ) 2 

= (2^ + lfJ(a?+to+l). 
Put— a? — 1 for sc*; thus 

- 4a?- 3 = (X^ + if 2 ) x wm L#? + Mjc 
= -£ a (a; + l) + Jf 8 a:; 
therefore — 4 = — Z„ + 2^, and — 3 = — Z a ; 

thus A =3 » anc * M 9 = — 1. 

From (1) by transposition 
o*-3a;-2-(3a;-l) (a; + l) a 

= (i 1 x + Jf 1 )(iB 8 + aj+l)(a;+l) a +(a? + aj + l) > X (aj). 

The left-hand member is — 3a? 8 — 4a? — 4a; — 1 ; divide by 

a? + x + l; thus 

t -(3a J +l) = (Z 1 aj+J/ 1 )(a; + l) s + (aj a + aj + l) X (a ? ) (2), 

Again, suppose a? 8 + x + 1 = ; thus 

-3a;-l = (X 1 a? + if 1 ) (a? + 2a; + l) = {L x x + M t )x 

= -2^ + 1)+^; 

therefore — 3 = — £ 4 + Jf t , and — 1 = — 2^; 

thus Xj = 1 and M x = — 2. 

Thus the partial fractions corresponding to the quadratic 
factor are found. The partial fractions corresponding to the 
factor (x+ l) a may then be found by Art. 20. Or we may 
from (2) by transposition and division by a; 8 + x + 1 obtain 

-(a?-l) = X (a;). 

Thus 

%(ar) a?-l _ a?+l 2 _ 1 



(a;+l) a ~ (a; + l) a (x + l)* (x+1)* x+1 ' (a;+l) a ' 
therefore 

a? -3a; -2 _ 3a;- 1 a;-2 2 1_ ' 

(* a +aj+l)>+l) a ~ (^+a;+l) a + a*+a;+l + (»+l)" a+l'- 
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5x*+ 1 
25. Examples. Kequired the integral of -^ — . 

3/ — OX t & 

By division we have 

&b 8 +1 w , „ . 35a?-29 



= 5# + 15 + -T- 



a?-3aj+2 a? a -3a54-2* 

. 35a? -29 ^4 JB 

Assume -s — - — i — ^-= * + 



a? a -3a;+2 a?-l a?-2' 
therefore 35a; - 29 = A (x - 2) + B (x - 1). 

Make x successively equal to 1 and 2 ; then 
35 - 29 = - A, or A = - 6, 
70-29= 5, or 5= 41; 



a?-3;c + 2 ^ a?-l' a;-2' 

therefore L_ 3 L_ 2 <fo = -jp + 15a? -6 lo g (*- *) +* 1 lo g fo- 2 )- 

x> • j *v • * i r 9a; 9 +9a;-128 
Eequired the integral of rf , itf + to + 9 • 

Since a? 8 — 5a? 2 4- 3a? + 9 = (x — 3) 8 (x + 1), we assume 

9a?+9a?-128 A B t , B % 

a? 8 -5x 2 + 3a;+9""a; + l (a?-3) a+ a;-3 ; 

therefore 9a; 2 +9a:-128=.4 (< c -3)*+-B l («+l) +B % (x+1) (a?-3). 

Make a?= 3 and — 1 successively, and we find 

^ = -5, ^ = -8. 
Also by equating the coeffipients of x* } we have 
* = A + B 2 , 
therefore J? 2 = 17 ; 

therefore 
f9a? + 9a;-128 , ■ , , 5 , , 
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Required the integral of , _ ^ , , + ^ . 

Assume 



(x-l)«(a* + l) 



_ A A A A B Cx + D . 

. (a;-l) 4 ^(aJ-l) 8 ^(a;-l) a ^a;-l^a?+l^a; 5, -a; + l , 

therefore # 8 + 1 = {^f^t, (os-1) +-4, (a?- l) a +^t 4 (a- 1) 8 } (a^+ 1) 
+ {J5(^-aj+l)+(Oa;+i>)(aj + l)}(a:-l) 4 ...(l). 

Put a=l, then 2 = 2-4, (2); 

therefore ^=1. 

From (1) and (2) we have by subtraction, 

+ {B(x*-x+l) + (Cx+D){x + l)}(x-l)\ 

Divide by x — 1 , then 
x + \~A x (of + x+\) + {A % + A % (x-l)+A A {x-lW{j*+l) 

+ {B(x*-x+l)+{Cx+I)){x+l)}(x-l)\..(S). 

Put a? = l, then 2 = 3^ + 2^ (4); 

therefore A % = — £• 

From (3) and (4), by subtraction, • 
aj-l=^ 1 (aj a +aj-2)+^ a (aj 8 -l) + {^ 8 +^ 4 (aj-l)} (aj-1) (a 8 +l) 

Divide by a? — 1, then • 
l^A^x + q+Atiaf+x + V + lAt + A^x-lftix' + l) 

+{B{a?-x + l) + (Cx + D)(x + l)}(x-l)\..(5). 



■*».*«» 
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Put x = 1, then 1 - 3^+3^1, + 2^ 8 (6); 

therefore -4 8 = — J. 

From (5) and (6), by subtraction, 
= A l (x-l)+A i {a? + x-2)+A i (x*-l)+A<(x-l)(x*+l) 
+ {B{a? -x + 1) + (Cx+ D) (x + 1)} (x-l)\ 

Divide by x — 1, then 
= A x + A 2 {x + 2)+A 3 {a? + x + l) + A 4 (a? + l) 

+ {B(a?-x + l) + (Cx + D){x + l)}{x-l) (7). 

Put a?=l, then = ^ + 3^+34, + 2.4 4 ...... (8); 

therefore A A = |. 

From (7) and (8), by subtraction, 
= A a {x-l)+A 9 {a? + x-2)+A 4 ( K a?-l) 

+ {-B(a?-» + l) + (Cb + D)(» + l)}(*-l). 

Divide by a? — 1, then 

= 4, + ^ 8 (a+2)+.4 4 (a* + a; + l) 

+ J8(a?-a+l)+(Ob + i3)(*+l) (0). 

Put a? = — 1, then 

= A 2 +A S + A A + 3B. (10); 

therefore -B=2t. 

From (9) and (10), by subtraction, 
0=A s (x+l)+A 4 (x i + x) + B(a?-x-2) + {Cx + I))(x+l). 
Divide by a* + 1, then 

0**A 9 + Ap + B(x-2) + Cx + D (11). 

Put x = 0, then 

At-2B+D**0.:.; (12); 

therefore 2> = £. 

T. I. c. S 
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From (11) and (12), by subtraction, 
A 4 +B + C = Q; 
therefore # = — §5 

therefore — 



(x-l) 4 (aJ 8 + l)"(a;-l) 4 2(*-l) 8 4(*-l)* 

5 1 2a?-l m 

+ 8(a;-l) + 24(;r+l) 8(a?-a>+l) ; 

A , f (a^+l)<fo 11 1. 

thereforeJ (x-ir( ^ +1) =« 3( ^ -1) s + ^ zr ^ + 4(x- ^ 

+ | log (»-l) +^log (* + l) -|log(a?-» + l). 

26. We will give as additional examples the integration of 

— - — - , supposing m and n positive integers, and m — 1 less 

than n. 

x m ~ l 
Required the integral of - n — - , n being supposed even. 

cc — I 

By the theory of equations the real roots of x* — 1 = are 
1 and — 1, and the imaginary roots are found from the expres- 
sion cos rO ± V (— 1) sin rO, where = — , and r takes in sue- 
cession the values 2, 4, ... up to n — 2. Now by Art. 19 if 
-wt— f be the fraction to be decomposed, the partial fraction 

corresponding to the root a is -£iMr • In the present case 

6 {a) a m ' 1 a m a m . 
jF'(a) na nl na n n ' 
Hence corresponding to the root 1 we have the partial 
fraction —. -r , and corresponding to the rqot — 1 we have 

the partial fraction -\ /i\ • ^ n ^ corresponding to the pair 

of roots 

cos rO ± \/(— 1) sin rO 
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we have 

{cos rO + V(- 1) sin r0} m {cos rO - V(- 1) sin r0} m 

n{x — cos rO — V(— 1) sin **0} w {a?— cos rO + V(— 1) sin rO) ' 

that is 

cos mrO + V(— 1) sin mr0 cos mrfl — V(— 1) sin mrfl 

»{a: — cosr0-V(— l)sinr0} n{x— cosr0 + V(-l) sinr0} ' 

- , . 2 cos mr0 (a? — cos rff) — 2 sin mrO sin r0 , 

that is Vj — ^ — ' — 5TT\ • 

n(ar — 2a;cosr0+l) 

111118 a>*-l n(a>-l) + n(a> + l) 

2 ^ cos mrfl (x — cos rfl) — sin mrO sin rg 
" + » (a>-cosr0)* + sinV0 ' 

where 2 indicates a sum to be formed hy giving to r all the 
even integral values from 2 to n — 2 inclusive. Hence 



/■ 



ilog(*-l)+^-^log(a + l) 



a? n — 1 n ° x ' w 
+ - 2 cos ror0 log (a?-2a? cosr0+l) — 2 sin wr0 tan" 1 — : — 2- . 

27. Bequired the integral of -^ — - , n being supposed 

odd. 

The real root of x n — 1 = is'l, and the imaginary roots 
are found from the expression cosr0±\/(— 1) sinr0, where 

= —, and r takes in succession the values 2, 4, ... up to 
n — 1. Hence as before we shall find 

tx m> ~ 1 dx 1 1 

1 » = - log (<e— 1) + -2 cos *nr0 log (a?- 2a?cosr0+ 1) 

2 * • /ix -i« — cosr^ 
— S sin irarfl tan l — : — 2— • 
n sinrtf 

3—2 
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a*" 1 " 1 
28. Eequlred the integral of -^ — - , n being supposed 

even. 

The equation x*+l =0 hais now no real root ; the imaginary* 
roots are found from the expression cosr0 ± V(—l) sinw, 

where = - , andr takes in succession the values 1, 3, ... up 

ton— 1. And if a be a root ofa?* + l = 0, we have 

<f> (a) a"" 1 a m a n m 

F'(a) ~na n - l ~na n ft ' 

thus the sum of the two fractions corresponding to a pair of 
imaginary roots is 

2 cos mrO (x — cos rff) — sin mrO sin rO 
~n (a? — cos r0)* + sinV0 

Hence 



/ ; 



— — — = 1 cos mrO log (a? — 2x cos r0 + 1) 

x+1 w 

+ - 2 sin mrv tan — : — -* — , 
n sinr0 ? 



where 2 indicates a sum to be formed by giving to r all the 
odd integral values from 1 to ft— 1 inclusive. 

a;" 1 "" 1 
29. Kequired the integral of-j — -, n being supposed 

X "t* A 

odd. 

The real root of as n +l=0 is in this case —1, and the imagi- 
nary roots are found from the expression cos r0 ± V(— 1) sin r0, 

where 6 = - and r takes in succession the values 1, 3, ... up 
ft 

to ft — 2. Hence we shall obtain 

hrrr = - — - — log (x + 1) 
J x n + 1 ft o \ / 

• - 2 cos mr0 log (a?*— 2a? cosr0-f 1) + - 2 sin wrfltan" 1 — = — *— 
ft ° v 'ft sin r0 
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EXAMPLES. 



, f dx 1. (x-1)' 1 , .,205 + 1 

3 * /^ + a 7? + 12 = f- 7a!+64l0 g( a;+ ^- 27l0 g( a;+3 )- 

4 . f-*Ll *»■*£+» log «±*. 
Ja*-x* 2a 8 a 4a 8 & a-a? 

l f2a3* — 3a* 7 5 X _ 1 « l'a? — a 

5. / —4 -dx = — taiT 1 — log „ • 

J x—a 2a a 4a ° x + a 

a f dx 1, a? + x + l t 1 ^ 2a?+l 

D# J( a; 8 +l)(^+a:+l)""2 10g a?+l + V3 "7F ' 

8 ' J5q^+i^ = i lo s?+^ri- 

Q /" x*-3x+3 , . a;-2 

10 - /fe^-I^ + f^O-^-JlogC+l). 

12 - f^w^ ^'-Nw-l^w 

--tan" 1 a?. 
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13 - f( g -i)?^'+i) , ""^i)"-* log(fl, " 1) 

+ itan-g- ^ J + 1} + ilog (rf+ 1). 
f ocdx 2 1 - 1 , ,, , x 

14 J (i +a! )(i + 2 a; r(i+^ = 5i+^-2 l0 g( 1+a!) 

+ gig t*" 1 " 1 (* V2 + 1) + tan* (<b V2 - 1)}. 

16 - Itt-h^v-^-l 10 ^^ 

+ 1T7Z {ten 1 ( 2x - V3) - tan" 1 (2a? + ^3)}. 
2 yo 

17. /y^y) - AsSUme 1 ~f = ^' 

18. I, r-iiT ^ :r-s • Assume « = — — . 



CHAPTEE III. 

FORMULAE OF SEDUCTION. 

30. Let a + bx* be denoted by X; by integration by 
parts we have 

J m J m r ax 

= X^_hr^U^ Xrldx 

mm} 

The equation (1) is called a formula of reduction; by 
means of it we make the integral of x m ~ l X p depend on that 
of sc m+n ~ 1 J£ ,> ~ 1 . In the same way the latter integral can be 
made to depend on that of aj w+ * w " 1 X*-*; and thus, if p be an 
integer we may proceed until we arrive at x m * 1 *~ l X p ~ p } that 
is x m * np ~ l 9 which is immediately integrable. 

From (1), by transposition, 

[x^X^dx = ^- - j5L f x *"X*dx. 
J bnp bnp J 

Change m into m — n and p into p + 1 ; thus 

This formula may be used when we wish to make the 
integral of at*X p depend upon another in which the exponent 
of x is diminished and that of X increased. For example, 
if wt = 3, w = 2, and /> = — $, we have 

f a?dx x 1 f dx 

J(a + ba?)*~ b*/(a + ba?) + b)*/(a + ba?)' 
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The latter integral has already been determined, and thus 
the proposed integration is accomplished. 

Since jx^X'dx = joT**** (a + bx n ) dx 

= a\ar x X*-*dx + bfx^X^dx, 
we have by (1) 

£*1 _ **£ far^X^ 1 dx = a b"- l X*-* dx + b (x^X^dx, 
m m J J J 

therefore [*r*X** dx = gg - l {m + n P ] L~*~X'-*dx. 
J am am J 

Change p into p 4- 1, and we have 

[ a r*X>dx = *^- b( - m + n P + n ') L^X'dx (3). 

J am am J v ' 

Change m into m — n and transpose, then 

[aT*Z»db-j£^- j£l^ fx^X'dx (4). 

J o(m + np) b(m + np)J x 

We have already obtained from (1) by transposition 

[x"™X*->dx = ^- - £- [af^X'dx ; 
J bnp imp J 

also faT^X'dx = ajx^X^dx + b faf* 9r *X r *dx ; 

therefore [aT^X'dx = a [x^X^dx + °^- - — [a^'X^dx ; 
J J np npj 

therefore fx*"X*dx = ^L + ^L_ L^x^dx (5). 

J m + np m + npj w 

Change^ intoj? + 1 and transpose ; thus 

f^Xto--J?¥^ + ^V + * f^X^dx (6). 

J an(p + l) an(p + l) J v ' 
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31. If an example is proposed to which one of the pre- 
ceding formulae is applicable, we may either quote that 
particular formula or may obtain the required result inde- 

f x M dx -. 

pendently. Thus, suppose we require I „ a _ ~ ; we nave 

JT^^) J dx X ** 

By transposition, 

therefore 

]*/{c*-x*) m + w JV(c 8 -^) W * 

This result agrees with the equation (4) of the preceding 
article if we make a^c 1 , b = — 1, n = 2, p = — £, and change 
«i into w + 1. 

r fa 

Again, suppose we require l ^m // « , ~*\ • We have 

[ dx _ (d*J(a* + x*) 1 

Jar*/{a* + x*)~-J dx x m+ldX 



By transposition, 
dx 



, , ,n if *» J(a* + x*) [ dx 
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and by changing m into m-2we obtain 
f dx _ Jjct + z*) m-2 f dx 

} x m V(a" + a?) (» - 1) ctaT^ (m - 1) a* JuT* V(«* + **) 

(2). 



Another example is furnished by \-r^- -jr , which may 

J y [ACLX — OCT ) 

be written J— — — ; if i n equation (4) of the preceding 

article we make b = - 1, n = 1, p = — J, and change a and m 
into 2a and m + £ respectively, we have 

f a? OT <fo ^ x m -**/(2ax-x*) a(2m-l) f 
]»J(2ax — a?) m m J v 



*"*«& 



fV(2aa;-sc*) 

(3), 

which of course may be found independently. 

32. In, equation (6) of Art. 30 put a = c*, m =» 1, n = 2, 
J = l, and j>= — r; thus 

fdfe_ _ a 2r-3 /"__<&_ 

J(^ + c 2 ) r "2(r-l)c a (aj 2 + c a ) r " 1 + 2(r-l)c 8 i(a; s * + c 4 r 1- 

This formula will serve to reduce the form 
[ {Ax + B)dx 

which occurs in Art. 18; for this last expression may be 
written thus, 

f A(x-a)dx t tA _ , . f <& 

J{( aJ -a)- + /8 a r + ^ a + ^J{(a J -a) 8 + /S 8 r' 
that is 

^4 1 f A T>\ f d& 

"2(r-l){(a ? -a) a + /?r +( ^ a + 5) J{(a;--a) 8 + /S 8 r 

By putting a; — a = #', we have 

f <fo _ [ dx 

){(x-*y+f?Y Jk , +/3T' 

and thus the above formula becomes applicable. 
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33. These formulae of reduction are most useful when the 
integral has to be taken between certain limits. Suppose 
^ i x )> X ( x )> ^ ( x )> functions of x 9 such that 

U (x) dx = x( x ) + W ( x ) &*> 
then I $ i x )dx = x( b ) ~X ( a ) + I ^ ( x ) ** 

J a J a 

as is obvious from Art. 3. 

For example, it may be shewn that 

suppose - a positive quantity, then x (c* — x*)* vanishes both 
when x = and when x — c. Hence 

re » nr * re « , 

The following is a similar example. By integration by 
parts 

Hence [V 1 (1 - x) n ~ l dx = 'J^lPaT* (1 - a>)* <fc. 

Thus if r be an integer we may reduce the integral to 
i 1 
(1 — x)** r ~*dx f that is to ; hence 

J,* ll J *»(»+!) (n + 2) (n + r-1)' 



/. 



34. The integration of trigonometrical functions is faci- 
litated by formulas of reduction. Let <f> (sin a?, cos x) denote 
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any function of sin & and cos x; then if we put sin x = z, we 
have 

1(f) (sin a?, cos x) dx = I <f> {z 9 *J(1 — z*)} -r- dz 

-[*{., VCi-O}^^ (i). 

For example, let <f> (sin as, cos *) = sin* a; cos* x ; then 
faiiSx cos'xdx= fs*(l -z'f^dz (2). 

If in the six formulae of Art. 30 we put o= 1, 5 = — 1, 
n = 2, 2> = £ (j — 1)> we have 

w m J 

m m J K ' 

m + q-1 m + q-l] K J 

2+1 T 2+1 J v y 

If we put »i =p + 1, and « = sin a?, the first of the above 
equations becomes 

/sin* x cos* adsc = ; h - — - l&uf**x co&^xdx, 

J p+1 p + U 

and similarly the other five equations may be expressed* 
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35, The following is a very important case : 

['. n j fd coax . „_, , 

Isin xdx = — I — ^ — sin xdx 

= - cos a? sin"" 1 a? + (n— 1) |cos*aj zm^xdx 

= — cos x sin*" 1 a? + (n — 1) 1(1— sin" a?) sin*" 8 xdx. 
Transposing, we have 

n lain* xdx — — cos x sin*" 1 x + (n — 1) I sin*"* a?da? ; 

. - * f . „ , cos a; sin*" 1 a? ,n-lf. rt , 

therefore /8in*a?da; = 1 \a\Vixdx. 

J n n J 

From the last equation we deduce 

rsin"a?da? = I sin*"*a;da:. 
n h 

Similarly I ain n ' Ji xdx = — — I sin*"* a?da?. 

Proceeding thus, if n be an even integer we shall arrive 
at /. dx or £tt; if n be an o<&? integer we shall arrive at 

Jo 

I sin xdx, which is unity. Hence, if n be an integer, 

r*r # - (n-l) (n-3) (ti-5) 1 tt , x 

am*xdx= K , o\u a\ 5—9 (* even )> 

J n(n-2)(n-4) 2 2 

f ** • * 3 (n-l)(n-8)(n-5) 2 , ,,* 

sin* a?da? = ^ — , n oW " a n ;r~* (» odd). 

J n-(n-2)(n-4) 3 

These two results hold if we change sin x into cos x, as 
will be found on investigation. 

36. From the preceding results we may deduce an im- 
portant theorem, called Wallis's Formula. 
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Suppose n even ; then 



** . n , n—1 n — 3 n—b 3 1 it ,„ N 

am n xdx = . -. t.^o (1), 

n n — 2 n — 4 4 2 2 v n 



" 8 iu-^=^. M -^.^ I (2). 



w — 1" n — 3*w — 5 3 

Now it is obvious that I sin"" 1 a;dte is less than 

^ 

f fcr ^ fhr # 

I sin*""*a;da; and greater than I sin* xdx; because each 

element of the first integral is less than the corresponding 
element of the second integral and greater than the corre- 
sponding element of the third integral. And it has been 
shewn that 

sin tt xdx 



j 



w-1 



T 



sm^xdx 



' 
I six? xdx 



n — 1 
Therefore -5j- is less than 1 and greater than . 

J &in n " 1 xdx 

Hence the ratio of the right-hand member of (1) to the 

right-hand member of (2) is less than unity and greater than 

n—1 ,1 
; thus 

ir 2.2.4.4.6.6 (n -2) {n-2) 

2 > 1.3. 3. 5. 5. 7 (n- 3) (n-l)' 

, 2.2.4.4.6.6 (n-2) (n-2) n < 

1.3.3.5.5. 7 (n- 3) (n - 1) n - 1 ' 

EXAMPLES. 

1. /(rf + ^db-i^ + ^/^ + ^fc 
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2. (ar^2ax-^dx = - X ^ (2aX -^ 

J ' m + 2 

Ml + Z J 

3. jx V(2a« - x*) dx = -J (2aa> - «•)* + ofv(2aa; - x*) dx. 

rira* 
x>J$ax — x t )dx=—. 
2 

5. jxW(2ax-a?)dx=-^(2ax-x*)i + ^ jxj(2ax-x*)dx. 

6. J\v(2aa -*•)&>=—. 

7. faty (2a* -x*)dx =~ . 

J t 8 ( 

8. j^^ogxrdx ^^' -^jx-^sx^dx. 

. •'o 

J V (<* + ») U V 

12. fsin*0cos ,, 0d0=:-£cos 4 + £cos ,, 0. 

... [ 8\n*0d$ _ sing . 1-sinfl 
• J cos*0 ~2cos , '0 + * iOg l + sin0* 
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3tiV(2) 



5. P^CC^fl^COSflcW*' • 

J -iw AD 

Assume V(2) sin — sin ^. 
.6. f^{a^aT)co^ 1 ^dx^(l + ^)^. 

ft" sin 8 a? da; cP— 1, „ , x ,2-c 

.9. If <£ (n) = I (1 + c cos a?)"" da;, shew that 
( n _ i) (i - c «) £ ( n ) = - c sin a; (1 + c cosa?)" w+l 

+ (2w-3) <£ (»- 1) - (n -2) <£ (n- 2). 

20. r*J(2ax - a?) vers" 1 ~ da? = -£- . 

21. I xd(2ax — an vers 1 -daj = --r- + — — . 
J a 9 4 

22. J (tan a) 7 da? = ^-4 log 2. 

»■ /:^^ : ?{ 1+ <» v+ (r!)'^(ilK) 

c being < 1. 
24. Let P=Ax* + Bx t + Gx"^.:.,V m , % =\x m P n dx, 

a = «»+l +na, f3 = m + l + nb, y = m + l + nc... 
Then 

v„ = a r^„ + tfJW, + ar^^ + ... 

{Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal^ Vol. III. p» 
242.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, 



37. We have at the beginning of this book defined the 
integral of <j>(x) between assigned limits a and b as the limit 
of a certain sum %<f>(x) Ax, and have denoted this limit by 

<f> (x) dx. We have shewn that this limit is known as soon 



£• 



as we know the function ty (x) of which <f> (x) is the differen- 
tial coefficient. In the pages immediately following we gave 
methods for finding ^r (a?) in different cases. We shall now 
add some miscellaneous remarks and theorems, some of which 
will recall the attention of the student to the process of sum- 
mation which we placed at the foundation of the subject. 

38. Suppose we wish to find tbfc integral of sin x between 
limits a ana b immediately from the definition. By Art. 4 we 
have to find the limit when n is infinite of 

h [sin a + sin (a + h) + sin (a+2h) + sin {a+ (n— 1) A}], 

where A = - (i — a). 

n v ' 

It is known from Trigonometry that this series 

, . / w — 1 7 \ . nh ,. / . 5-«a h\ . b — a 
h sin la + —— hj sin — h sin la + — -J sin — — 



1 = —K 

sin 

t. i. a 



sin- sin- 
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The limit of «— — when n is infinite and therefore h zerp is 
. h 
sm- 

2 ; hence the required integral is 

. b + a . b — a , 

2 gin sin — — = cos a — cos o. 

2 2 

39. Kequired the limit when n is made infinite of the 
series 

n n n n n 

n* + r+¥ a + 2* + n a + 3 2 + n* + (n-l)* + n ,# 

This series may be written 

"f +r % +i "% +r % : +TT M 

putting A for - , we obtain 

fi l 1 1 ) 

A ll + rTI a+ l + (2A) a + l + («-l) 8 AV 

Comparing this with Art. 4 we see that the required limit is 
what we denote by J ^-—^ . Now J j-^ = tan" 1 x ; hence 



w 



— is the required limit. 

40. We define I <£■ (a:) die as the limit when n is infi- 

J a 

nite of 

\<t> (a) + A 2 <£ (ajj + K<f> {x^). 

Now let A and i? be the greatest and least values which 
<f> (x) takes between the limits a and b ; then the series is 
less than 

(** + ** + +hJA 
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and is greater than 

(K+K + +K)B; 

that is, the series lies between 

(b-a)A and (b-a)B. 

The limjt must therefore be equal to (b — a) C, where C is 
some quantity lying between A andi?; but since 0(a?) is 
supposed continuous, it must, while x ranges from a to b, 
pass through every value between A and B, and must there- 
fore be equal to 6 when x has some value between a and b. 
Thus C= <f> [a + (b — a)}, where is some proper fraction, 
and 

J <f>(x)dx=(b-a)<l>{a + 0(b-a)}. 

Similarly if ^r(x) "retains the same sign while x lies be- 
tween a and b, we may prove that 

f <}> (x) i?(x) dx = <f> {a + (b-a)} J ^(x)dx. 

41. The truth of the equation 

l <f>(x)dx=l <f>(x)dx + ] <f>(x)dx '. (1) 

will appear immediately ; for suppose ifr (x) to be the integral 
of <f>(x) 9 then we have on the left-hand side 

+ (*)- + («). 
and on the right hand 

f(c)-yfr(a)+ir (J) - ^ (c) . 
In like manner the equation 

[ $(x)dx = -r<f>(x)dx (2) 

is obviously true. We may shew also that 

J <f> (x)dx = J <f>(a-x)dx (3). 

4—2 
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For putting a-a? = 2we have 

I ^ (a — x) dx = — I <£ (a) ds, 

therefore I £(a — a?)da: = — I $(z)dz 

-/">«&, by (2). 

Of course I <j>(z) dz = 1 <f> (x) dx, since it is indifferent whe- 
ther we use the symbol x or s in obtaining a result which 
does not involve x or z. 

We have, from (1) 

I <f>(x)dx=l <f>(x)dx+\ <f>(x)dx. 

The second integral, by changing x into 2a — x', will be 
found equal to 



Hence 



J <f>(2a-x')dx' or J <£(2a-a?)db. 

r£ (a?) die = I {£ (x) + (2a — a?)} dk. 
'o 



Hence, if <f> (x) = <f> (2a — a) for all values of x comprised 
between and a, we have 

( <f>(x)dx=2J a (l>(x)dx (4), 

and if <f> (2a — x) = — £ (a), we have 

I <f>(x)dx = (5). 

For example, 

rsm 9 0d0 = 2f 8in 9 0dd by (4), 

J o Jo 
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and ("coa 9 0d0=:O by (k). 

42. Such equations as those just riven should receive 
careful attention from the student, and he should not leave 
them until he recognizes their obvious and self-evident truth. 



i 



cos* Odd is by definition the limit when n is infinite of the 

series 

h {cos 8 A + cos 8 2A + cos 8 3A + cos 8 (n- 1) h), 

where nh = ir. Now 

cos 8 h = - cos 8 (n - 1) h, cos 8 2A = - cos 8 (n- 2) h ; . 

thus the positive terms of the series just balance the negative 
terms and leave zero as the result. 

In the same way the truth of I sin 8 Od0=2 j sin 8 dO 

follows immediately from the definition of integration, and the 
fact that the sine of an angle is equal to the sine of the sup- 
plemental angle. 

43. Suppose ft greater than a and <f> (x) always positive 
between the limits a and ft of a?; then every term in the 

series £</> (x) &x is positive, and hence the limit I <f>(x)dx 

must be a positive quantity. 

44. All the statements which have been made suppose 
that the function which is to be integrated is always finite 
between the limits of integration ; for it must be remem- 
bered that this condition was expressly introduced in the 
fundamental proposition, Art. 2. If therefore the function 
to be integrated becomes infinite between the limits of inte- 
gration, the rules of integration cannot be applied; at least 
the case must be specially examined. 

r « fix 9 % t 

45. Consider | -77: r ; the value of this integral is 

2 — 2V(1 — «)• Here the function to be integrated becomes 
infinite when x - I ; but the expression 2 — 2 *J(1 — a) is 
finite when a = 1. Hence in this case we may write 
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dx 



f. 



-77- — N = 2, provided that we regard this as an abbrevia- 

w{l ~ x) . r d* . 

tton of the following statement : " J , _ is always finite 

if a be any quantity less than unity, and by taking a suffi- 
ciently near to unity, we can make the value of the integral 
differ as little as we please from 2." 

f * dx \ 

46. Next take j ; the value of this integral is 

— log (1 — a), which increases indefinitely as a approaches to 

f 1 dx 

unity. Hence in this case we may write I = oo pro- 

J 1 — x 

vided that we regard this as an abbreviation of the following 

f a dx . 

statement : " J increases indefinitely as a approaches to 

Jo 1 ~ x 
unity, and by taking a sufficiently near to unity we can make 
the integral greater than any assigned quantity." 

47. Next consider | -; ; the integral here is 

. J (1 — x)* 1 ° 1 — x # 

If without remarking that the function to be integrated be- 
comes infinite when x= 1, we propose to find the value of the 
integral between the limits and 2, we obtain —1 — 1, that is 

— 2. But this is obviouslv false, for in this case every term 
of the series indicated by Z<p(x)Ax is positive, and therefore 

the limit cannot be negative. In fact / — -= and I 7- r? 

are both infinite. This example shews that the ordinary 
rules for integrating between assigned limits cannot be used 
when the function to be integrated becomes infinite between 
those limits. 

48. In the fundamental investigation in Art. 2, of the 
value of I <f>(x)dx, the limits a and b are supposed to be 

J a 

finite as well as the function <f>(x). But .we shall often find it, 
convenient to suppose one or both of the limits infinite, as we 
will now indicate by examples. 
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Consider I- *; the integral is t^n' l x. Hence f - -, 

Jl + x J l + ar 

= tan" 1 a ; the larger a becomes, the nearer tan" 1 a approaches 
to — , and by taking a sufficiently large, we can make tan" 1 a 

differ as little as we please from -; hence we may write 

- r = ^ as an abbreviation of this statement. 

# 1+ar 2 

ra fa 
Similarly J = log (1 + a) ; and by taking a large 

J 1 -rX 

enough we can make log (1 + a) greater than any assigned 
quantity. Hence for abbreviation we may write 



1 



/. 



dx 

= 00. 



« 1 + a? 



49. Suppose the function <f>(x) to become infinite once 
between the limits a and i, namely, when x = c. We cannot 

then apply the ordinary rules of integration to j <j>(x)dx; but 

we may apply those rules to 



j <f>(x)dx + \ <f>(x)dx 



for any assigned value of fi however small. The limit of the 
last expression when fi is diminished indefinitely is called by 

Cauchy the principal value of the integral I <f>(x)dx. 
For example, let j>(x) *= ; 

C mmm x 

then j as log , 

J a c-x ° /* 

, [ b dx [ b dx , 5-c 

and = - = - lo g—T-; 
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hence the principal value is log log , that is 



, c — a 



50. The value of l-rr-i — -* is sin" 1 - ; hence 



/. 



dx 



_7^ i ^^ =8in " I(1) " 8in " ( " 1) - 

Students are sometimes doubtful respecting the value which 
is to be assigned to sin" 1 (1) and to sin" 1 (—1) in such a result 
as the above. Suppose we assume x=a sin ; thus the integral 

becomes ld0 or 0. Now x increases from — a to a, hence 

the limits assigned to must be such as correspond to this 
range of values of x. When x = — a then may have any 

value contained in the formula (4n — 1) - , where n is any 

IT 

integer. Suppose we take the value (4n — 1) — , where n is 

some definite integer, then corresponding to the value x = a 

we must take = (4n — 1) - +ir; this will be obvious on 

examination, because x is to change from — a to + a, so that 
it continually increases and only once passes through the value 
zero. 



Hence 



r dx 



ir. 



As this point is frequently found to be difficult by begin- 
ners we will consider another example. 



0' 



. f* sec'Aft 
Suppose.we require j^^r-j-^ 

Wehave f^^-i^^; 
J a + tan u a \ a J 

and as the integral is to be taken between the limits and tt, 
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we must determine the values of tan" 1 ( ) in these cases. 

Suppose 0, $ i: 0„ 8 , ... n , 7r, to be a series of quantities in 
order of magnitude. By the nature of integration 

\ud0 = f l ud0 + \ *ud0 + I ud0+ ... + \ud0. 

Jo JO JBx J$i J$m 

Now each of the integrals on the right-hand side can be 
made as small as we please by increasing n and making two 
consecutive quantities as r and r+l to differ as little as we 

please. Hence we see that the symbol tan" 1 /-^— J must be 

so taken that tan" 1 ( r+i ) — tan -1 (— — z ) 'shall diminish 

indefinitely when r+l - r does so. 

Therefore tan" 1 f j must increase continuously with 0, 

and it can only pass once through an odd multiple of — while 

passes from to ir. If then we take mir for the value of 

tan" 1 ( J when = 0, we must take (m + 1) ir for the value 

when = tc ; and thus the value of the integral between the 

assigned limits is — . 
a 

A common mistake with beginners is to take the second 
value the same as the first, instead of taking the second value 
to exceed the first by tr\ thus the value of the proposed inte- 
gral is made to be zero, which contradicts Art. 43. 

Again, suppose we require J^ J^^J^g . 

J a^ + c'-^oc cos 2aJ\ a* + <? - 2ac cos 0) ' 
Thus the required integral is ^- + \ ~— \ 

2t€L 2d J q 



dd 



a*+<? — 2ae cos 6' 
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NoW ja'+d'-iaccoad 

J (a-c) a + (a + c)*tan a 40 a*-c* \a-c a / 

When taken between the assigned limits this gives t __ 8 — 

if a is greater than c, and — 3—5 5- if o is less than c. 

Hence the value of the proposed integral is — if a is greater 
than c, and zero if a is less than c. 

51. Eequired I log sin x dx. 

Jo 

By equation (3) of Art. 41, 

r logsinardiE= I log sin ( — — x) dx = I log cos a? da?. 

Hence, putting y for the required integral, 
rfcr 
2y = I (log sin a; + log cos x) dx 

J • 

f*» ... 

log (sin a; cos x) dx 



sin 2a; 7 
aa? 



■ -j: 

= I {log sin 2x — log 2} <fc 
Jo 

as I log sin 2x dx — - Trlog 2. 
But putting 2x = x\ we have 
J logsin2a>dk = \ \ logsinaj'tfo' 

= I log sin x dx % by equation (4) of Art 41 ; 

Jo 
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therefore 2y = y - - log 2, 

therefore , ^ = 2 log 2 ' 

Again, f V log sin $d6 =('(*- Of log sin <*0, by equa- 
tion (3) of Art. 41 ; therefore 



0= ['(tt* - 2tt0) log sinflrftf, 
•'o 

therefore j' 0logam6 d0 = ^j"tegBm6 d6 = j log- . 
Required f kgft + ^cfo. Put a; = tany, and the integral 

becomes f log (1 + tany) e?y ; but by equation (3) of Art. 41 

j\g (1 + tany) dy = J* log jl +tan (| - y) J dy, 

fir \ „ 1 — tan y 2 

and i + taa^-yj-l+j^^j-j^p^; 

ir 

therefore 2J *log(l + tany)c?y= jlog2; 
therefore £!2£&+-» «fa-|-kg.. 



See Cambridge Mathematical Journal, Vol. III. p. 168. 

52. The remainder after w+1 terms of the expansion 
<f>(a + h) in 
integral. For 



of £ (a + A) in powers of A, may be expressed by a definite 
* ~ let 



«* z n 

F{z)=<j>{x-z)+Zlf>'{x-z)+r<l>"(x-z) + r<t> n (x~z). 
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Differentiate with respect to z> then 

*"«■>— £^(—«)-" 

Integrate both members of this equation between the limits 
and h ; thus 

F(h)-F(0) = -±fy<l>'«(x-z)dz, 
that is, 
4>(x-h)+ty(x-h) + ^<l>" (»_*) + £*'(*-*)-*(«) 



= -~i h z n d> M (x-z)dz. 



Put o + i for a and transpose, then 






Thus the excess of ^ (a + A) over the sum of the first n+1 
terms of its expansion by Taylor's Theorem is expressed by 
the definite integral 

j~f z H <f> n+l (a + h-z)dz. 

By means of the first result in Art. 40, we may put for 
this definite integral 

where is a proper fraction. 

By means of the second result in Art. 40, we may put for 
this definite integral 
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where X is also a proper fraction. 

63. Bernoulli's Series. By integration by parts we have 
l<l>(x)dx — x<l> (x) — \x <p (x) dx, 

J*f(a)^ = £f(*)-/|V(*)<fc> 
fa?<l>"(x)ax = f<l>"(x)-l ! £<t>'"(x)dx. 

Thus j* (0) <fo - a> * (x) - ^ <f>' (0) + ^" (*) 

Therefore, 
£*(*)d*-«*(a)--^f(a)+j^'>) 

(WM Myr 

[n \>£ Jo 

This series on the right hand is called Bernoulli's series. In 

some cases this process might be of use in obtaining I <f>(x)dx; 


for example, if ^ (x) be any rational algebraical function of 

the (n — 1)* degree, <f>*(x) is zero; or it might happen that 
lx n <f> H (x) dx could be found more easily than l<f> (x) dx. Or 
again, we may require only an x approximate value of 
/ $(x)dx and the integral I x*$ n {x) dx might be small 
enough to be neglected. 
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54. By adopting different methods of integrating a func- 
tion, we may apparently sometimes arrive at different results. 
But we know (Dif. Cole. Art. 102) that two functions which 
have the same differential coefficient can only differ by a 
constant, so that any two results which we obtain must either 
be identical or differ by a constant. Take for example 

\(ax + b)(dx + V)dz\ 

integrate by parts, thus we obtain 

(ax + b)* (a'x + V) J (ax + by 

that IS, - ■ — " " /?' a • 

' 2a 6a 

If we integrate by parts in another way, we can obtain 

(a'x + b') % (ax + b) a (a'x + V)* 
2a' "" 6a' 8 ' 

Hence 

(ax + b) 2 {3a (a'x + V) -d(ax + b)} 

6a" 

(a'x + b'Y {3a' (ax + b) - a (a'x + b')} 
and jys 

can only differ by a constant. Hence multiplying by Ga*d* 
.we have 

a" (ax + by {3a (a'x + b') - a (ax + b)} 

-a* (a'x + by [Zd (ax + b) - a(dx + b')} = G, 

where C is some constant. This might of course be verified 
by common reduction. We may easily determine the value 
of G; for since it is independent of x we may suppose 

ax + b~0, that is, « = — : then the left-hand member 

a 

becomes (aV — db)\ which is consequently the value of G. 
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Similarly from 
({ax + 1) dx + \(dx + V) dx = |{ (a + a') x + 1 + V } dx 

we infer 

*=±«! + ^^ = Kii^+^iV constant. 
2a 2a 2 (a + a ) 

Multiply by 2aa' (a + a') and then determine the constant by 
supposing x = ; thus we obtain the identity 

a (a + a ) (ax + &)* + a (a + a ) (a'a? + J')* 

- aa' {(<* + «') » + b + &'}* + (&a'- &'a)\ 

55. By |<£ (a?) c£c we indicate the function of which <f> (x) 

is the differential coefficient; suppose this to be yfr (x). Then 
we may require the function of which ^ (x) is the differential 

coefficient, which we denote by jir(x) dx, or by \\<f>(x) dxdx, 

and so on. For example, the integral of #* is ■rd cx + C v 
where C t is a constant ; the integral of this is 

the integral of this is 

c 

where — * being still a constant may be denoted for simplicity 

by B if we please. Proceeding thus we should find as the 
result of integrating e** successively for n times 

-p + AfT L + Afr* + +A^x + A n , 

where A v A# A n are constants. 
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It is easy to express a repeated integral in terms of 
simple integrals. For let u be any function of x ; let 

u l =ludx; let u % = \u x dx\ let t* 8 = \u % dx\ 
and so on. 

By integration by parts we have 

« 2 = ju 1 dx^xu 1 ^ \x-r 1 dx=x\vdx—\xudx\ 

u s =lu t dx= j\x ludx — jxudxY dx; 
therefore by integration by parts, 

tf 8 = — \udx— \~udx — x\xudx + lx*udx 

= — ludx — x Ixu dx + - \x*udx. 

The general formula is 

L? w n+i — x * \ u ^ x "~ nxnl \ xu dx H % x*~*lx*udx — 

+ ( . 1) ^(^1)>^-^1) ^^ + 

+ (-l) n fx n udx. 

The truth of this formula may be easily established by 
induction ; for if we differentiate both sides we obtain a similar 
formula with n — 1 in place of n. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. , 

n /"• ardx 5ira* .. 

J V(^^) = l6 _ - (Aarame*-ariii , 0). 

' Jo {a*+x*)(b* + a?)- 2ab{a + b) f 

5. If £ (a) = £ (a + a), shew that 

/ <f>{x)dx = n\ 6(x)dx. 

Jo Jo 

6. ShewthrtjjMdx-^j'tf^ + ^x^dx. 

7. Shew that j — — = -- . (Change x into -tt— a?'.) 

J l+cos*a> 4 ^ & / 

8. Shew that f 8B (2aa J -.^)»vers- 1 -^=^-. 

J ' a 16 

(Change a? into 2a — sc'.) 
9.. Find the limit when n is infinite of 

1 1 , 1 1 



» V(» f -1) V(w 2 - 2 s ) - r —"" r ^( n « - ( W - i)«j ' 



Result — . 



T. I. C. 
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10. Find the limit when n is infinite of 

(i;)'- | -(4)' + (i)' + - to2 " er °" 

•G-+£)r+(KK*3r+-*-— 



Result. TTTpTT- 

l-[i 



(In) 1 - 
11. Find the limit when n is infinite ~* * ln 



*•*$*• 



Result. - . (Take the logarithm of the sxpres&on.) 



IT 

12. Shew that J log tan x dx = 0. 

13. Shew that J sina? log sin xdx = log 2 — 1. 

14. If f(x) be positive and finite from x = a to x = a+c, 

shew how to find the limit of 

when n is infinite ; and prove that the limit in ques- 
tion is less than - J fix) dx, assuming that the geo- 
c j « 

metric mean of a finite number of positive quantities 
which are not all equal is less than the arithmetic. 

Pvdx r 1 

Hence prove that e J0 is less than J e"dx, unless u 

be constant from x = to x = 1. 
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15. The value 0/ the definite integral I * log (1 4- n cos* 0) dO 


may be found whatever positive value is given to n 

from the formula 



/; 



MogCl + wcos^^^jlogiCl+nja+TiJ^l+Ti^...} 



where w, n v %^ are quantities connected by the 

equation .' 



^ +lSSr 4(n r +l) 



16. Shew that 

le* 8 cos axdx = — t-~ — J7 ***' + a constant, 
J (a+c 8 ) 1 

where tanA = -. Hence shew that if e^cosaa? be 
. c 

integrated n times successively the result is 

e"°C0B (ax — nd>) , ~ , „ , ~ , , n tt-1 
* r J1L + C+ C x x+ Cjx? + CLt» n \ 



5—8 



68 



CHAPTER V. 

DOUBLE INTEGRATION. 

56. Let <f> (x) denote any function of x; then we have 

seen that the integral of <f>(x) is a quantity u such that 

du 

-r-=<f>(x). The integral may also be regarded as the limit 

of a certain sum (see Arts. 2 — 6), and hence is derived the 

symbol I $(x) dx by which the integral is denoted. We 

now proceed to extend these conceptions of an integral to 
cases where we have more than one independent variable. 

57. Suppose we have to find the value of u which satis- 
fies the equation -t-^= ^>(a:, y), where <f>(x, y) is a function 

of the independent variables x and y. The equation may be 
written 



|© = * ( *' y) ' 



dy 

if v = -j- . Thus v must be a function such that if we differ- 
dx 

entiate it with respect to y, considering x as constant, the 

result will be <f> (x } y). We may therefore put 

v=j<f>(x,y)dy, 
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Hence u must be such a function that if we differentiate it 
with respect to x, considering y constant, the result will be 

the function denoted by / £ (x, y) dy. Hence 



>=J\j<l>(x>y)<Zyfdx- 



The method of obtaining u may be described by saying 
that we first integrate <f> (x, y) with respect to y f and then 
integrate the result with respect to a?. 

The above expression for u may be more concisely written 
thus, 

JJt (*> y) d y #*> or )]<f> ( x > y) &* d y- 

On this point of notation writers are not quite uniform ; we 
shall in the present work adopt the latter form, that is, of the 
two symbols dx and dy we shall put dy to the right, when we 
consider the integration with respect to y performed before the * 
integration with respect to x, and vice versa. 

58. We might find u by integrating first with respect to 
x and then with respect to y ; this process would be indicated 
by the equation 

u = JJ^(x,y)dydx. 

59. Since we have thus two methods of finding u from the 

d*u 
equation , , = <f> (x, y) y it will be desirable to investigate if 

more than one result can be obtained. Suppose then that u x 
and u a are two functions either of which when put for u satis- 
fies the given equation, so that 

^ = *(a>,y)and J^ = £(*,y). 
We have, by subtraction, 

dxdy dxdy 9 
that is, ^f^-] = 0, where 1? = ^ — ^,. 
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Now from an equation ^- = 0we infer that to must be a 

constant, that is, must be a constant so far as relates to x ; in 
other words, to cannot be a function of x, but may be a func- 
tion of any other variable which occurs in the question we are 
considering. 

Thus from the equation ^vj-)**® we "^ er *^ at T~ 

cannot be a function of x, but may be any arbitrary function 
of y. Thus we may put 

By integration we deduce 

v =. lf(y) dy + constant. 

Here the constant, as we call it, must not contain y, but 
may contain x; we may denote it by x( x )* ^ XL ^ //(#) ^V 
we will denote by ^ (y) ; thus finally 

t> = ^r(y)+ X (a.). 

Therefore two values of u which satisfy the equation 
= <f>(x, y) can only differ by the sum of two arbitrary 



dxdy 
' fiinctions, one of a; only and the other of y only. 

60. We shall now shew the connexion between double 
integration and summation. Let (f> (x, y) be a function of x 
and y, which remains finite and continuous so long as x lies 
between the fixed values a and J, and y between the fixed 

values a and ft. Let a, x v x % , x*_ v J be a series of 

quantities in order of magnitude ; also let a, y t , y % , y mml , ft 

be another series of quantities in order of magnitude. 

Let x 1 — a^h 1 y x 9 — x l = h„ J — a?„_ 1 = A ll ; 

also let y 1 -a = i 1 , y.-ft-^, P-y^^K- 
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We propose now to find the limit of the sum of a certain 
series in which every term is of the form 

where r takes all integral values between 1 and n inclusive, 
and s takes all integral values between 1 and m inclusive; and 
ultimately m and n are to be supposed infinite; also x and 
Vo are to be considered equivalent to a and a respectively. 
Thus we may take hJc<f> (x, y) as the type of the terms we 
wish to sum, or we may take AxAy<f> (x, y) as a still more 
expressive symbol. The series then is 

h t {krf>{a } a) + £ a £(a, jO+Jtffa y t ) + K4>{*, V^d) 

+ K{kd(x 1 ,a)+k,<f>(x 1 ,y 1 )+Jc 9 <f>(x v y i ) + Mfa»y«JJ . 

+ h n {led (*«-!> a ) + K $ ( x n- t > jO + + £« 4> ( x »-i> 3T«J}« 

Consider one of the horizontal rows of terms which we 
may write 

The limit of the series within the brackets when k l9 k % ,...k m 
are indefinitely diminished is, by Art. 3, 

Since this is the limit of the series, we may suppose the jj| 

serial itself equal to a 

where p r+1 ultimately vanishes. 

Let I <f> (x r , y) dy be denoted by ty(x r ) ; then add all the 

horizontal rows and we obtain a result which we may de- 
note by 
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Now diminish indefinitely each term of which h is the type, 
then *Zhp vanishes, and we have finally 

I ^r (x) dx ; 

J a 

that is, I \ I <f> (x 9 y) dy> dx. 

This is more concisely written 

dy being placed to the right of dx because the integration is 
performed first with respect to y . 

61. We may again remind the student that writers are 

not all agreed as to the notation for double integrals. Thus 

rb r£ 
we use I <f> (x, y) dx dy to imply the following order of 

operations : integrate <j> (x, y) with respect to y between the 
limits a and fi ; then integrate the result with respect to x 
between the limits a and b. Some writers would denote the 

same order of operations by I I $ (x, y) dy dx. 

62. We might have found the limit of the sum in Art. 60 
by first taking all the terms in one vertical column, and then 
taking all the columns. In this way we should obtain as the 

sum 1 1 <f> (x } y) dydx; and consequently 

\ I $fay)dyfa**\ I <l>(x,y)dxdy. 

J a J a J a J a, 

63. Hitherto we have integrated both with respect to x 
and y between constant limits; in applications of double 
integration, however, the limits in the first integration are 
often functions of the other variable. Thus, for example, the 
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<f> (x } y) dxdy will denote the following opera- 

- &*) 
tions : first integrate with respect to y considering a? constant; 

suppose F{x, y) to be the integral; then by taking the in- 
tegral between the assigned limits we have the result 

"We have finally to obtain the integral indicated by 



I 



Vfe*(*)}-^fex (*)}]**• 



The only difference which is required in the summatory 
process of Axt. 60 is, that the quantities a, y v v i ,...y in _ 1 will 
not have the same meaning in each horizontal line. In the 
(r 4- 1)** line, for example, that is, in 

Ki i k i<l> ( x » «) + \4> (x r , yj + kj> (x n 3^....+ K<f> (*™ Vm-J}, 

we must consider a as standing for % (x r ), and y v y a , as a 

series of quantities, such that v(av), y v .y 9i ym-v ^(^v)* 

are in order of magnitude, and tnat the difference between any 
consecutive two ultimately vanishes. Hence, proceeding as 

before, we get / <f> (x r , y) dy for the limit of the sum of the 

J X («r) 

terms in the (r + 1)* line. 

64. It is not necessary to suppose the same number of 
terms in all the horizontal rows ; for m is ultimately made 
indefinitely great, so that we obtain the same expression for 
the limit of the (r 4- l) th line whatever may be the number of 
terms with which we start. 

65. When the limits in the first integration are functions 
of the other variable we cannot perform the integrations in a 
different order, as in Art. 62, without special investigation to 
determine what the limits will then be. This question will 
be considered in a subsequent chapter. 

66. From the definition of double integration, it follows 
that when the limits of both integrations are constant, 

]\4> ( x ) ir (if) tedy =Jf (x) dx x J^ (y) dy, 
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supposing that the limits in j^r (y) dy are the same as in the 

integration with respect to y in the left-hand member, and the 

limits in \<f> [x) dx the same as in the integration with respect 

to x in the left-hand member. For the left-hand member is 
the limit of the sum of a series of terms, such as 

hjc 9 <f>(x r _ v y^J, 
and the right-hand member is the limit of the product of 

\<t> fa) + Kt ( x i) + h$ 0» t )......+ K4> (O* 

and *W>(sO +M>(Sfi) + KirW + M>(jU-i)- 

67. The reader will now be able to extend the processes 
given in this chapter to triple integrals and to multiple 
integrals generally. The symbol 

jjl 1 $(x ) y,z)dxdudz 

will indicate that the following series of operations must be 
performed: integrate <f>(x, y, z) with respect to z between the 
limits £> and C considering x and y constant ; ne^t integrate 
the result with respect to y between the limits % and q t con- 
sidering x constant ; lastly integrate this result with respect 
to x between the limits f and £. Here £> and £ may be 
functions of both x and y ; and % and ^ may be functions 
of x. This triple integral is the limit of a certain series 
which may be denoted by 2<£ (x, y, z) Aa? Ay As. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

Obtain the following eight integrals. * 

Result, -sin" 1 —.. 
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2 f x*dx ^ 

J(aj — a) (a? — J) (a; — c) * 

iW*. g+ ^og(^- ffl ) yiog(,-5) c'log^-c) 
(a — 6)(a — c) (6 — a)(o~c) (o — a)(c — o) 

f tana?<fc n lA log (cos 8 a? + m* sin* a;) 

J 1 + m* tan* a? 2 (ra — 1) 

4. I 77-5= -5Tx • (Put a? = -j. 

1 a: tt 

Result. — ;Iog » , // a» , ^nN » 



5. J, 



sec a? sec 2a; da?. 



i> t. ! i l+V^sma? 1, 1 + sma? 

Result, -j- log- — -V" ! « lo gq • — • 

V2 e l — V2sma? 2 °l-sma> 



„ ftana — tana? 7 

6. I r — ax. 

J tana + 



tana? 

Result, sin 2a log sin (a 4- x) — a? cos 2a. 

'* Ja^ + aV + a 4 * 

8 . f_j2^£*» (Put i + fa-y.) 

Jx*/{cx*-(a-bx*) *} v aj *' 

. .fiest*&. cos" 1 * 

V (c + 4ae>) 

9. Find the limit when n is infinite of 

i 

f . W . 2*T . 39T . wit — wl » „ 7 . 1 

Jsm-sin — sm — sin \ . Result. -. 

I n ^ n w J 2 
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10. Shew that 

fx (tan" 1 *)' dx = ? fa - i) + log V2. 



11. Shew that 



JJj J***dxdydz=j- 



■¥+-•-!.' 



12. Let Aj=l\x*dxdy, B=l\xydxdy f C=jjy 2 dxdy, 

and suppose the limits of the integrations the same in the 
three integrals ; then prove that AC is greater than I?. 



77 



CHAPTER VI. 

LENGTHS OP CUBVES. 

Plane Curves. Rectangular co-ordinates. 

68. Let P be any point on the curve APQ, and let a*, 
be its co-ordinates ; let * denote the length of the arc A 
measured from a fixed point A up to P; 




~o Id 



jy* J> 



then {Biff. Cal. Art. 307) 
dx 



Hence 



VHDV 
-VMS)}*- 



dy 



From the equation to the curve we may express -~ in 
terms of x, and thus by integration s becomes known. 

69. The process of finding the length of a curve is called 
vacation of the curve, 
to be this : find a ri 
assigned portion of the curve. 



the rectification of the curve, because we may suppose the 
question to be this : find a right line equal in length to any 
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In the preceding article we have shewn that the length of 
an arc of a curve will be known if a certain integral can be 
obtained. It may happen in many cases that this integral 
cannot be obtained. Whenever tne length of an arc of a 
curve can be expressed in terms of one or both of the co- 
ordinates of the variable extremity of the axe, the curve is 
said to be rectifiable. 

70. . Application to the Parabola. 

The equation to the parabola is y = */(£ax) ; hence 

dx"\x 9 dx~\l \ x ) ; 
thus s^lji^^dx (See Ex. 6, p. 19.) 

= »J{ax + a?) + a log {*Jx + »J{a + x)} + C. 

Here C denotes some constant quantity, that is* some quan- 
tity which does not depend upon x ; its value will depend 
upon the position of the fixed point from which the arc 8 is 
measured. If we measure from the vertex then 8 vanishes 
with x; hence to determine we have 

alogV«+C f =0; 

and thus * = *J(ax + a?)+a log {*Jx -f V {a + x)) — a log *Ja 

' ~ , Jx + fJ(a + x) 
= *J(ax + a?) + alog y y } . 

If then we require the length of the curve measured from 
the vertex to the point which has any assigned abscissa, we 
have only to put that assigned abscissa for x in the last 
expression. Thus, for example, for an extremity of the 
latus rectum # = a; hence the length of the arc between 
the vertex and one extremity \>f the latus rectum is 

aV 2 + alog(l + V2). 

71. In the preceding article we have found the value of 
the constant C 9 but in applying the formula to ascertain the 
lengths of assigned portions of curves this is not necessary. 
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For suppose it required to find the length of the arc of a 
curve measured from the point whose abscissa is x t up to the 
point whose abscissa is x r Let^r (x) denote the integral of 



^HD') 



, and let s l and * s be the lengths of arcs of the 

curve measured from any fixed point up to the points whose 
abscissae are x x and x % respectively, so that * a — s t is the 
required length ; then 

■-A/{ ,+ (D}*-* w+< * 

hence *i = ^ r K) + C f ; * 2 = ^ r («») + C f ; 

therefore *«""*i = *¥ ( x *) — ^ ( x i)* 

Hence to find the required length we have to put x x and x % 
successively for a? in yfr (x) and subtract the first result from 
the second. Thus we need not take any notice of the constant 
C; in fact our result may be written, 



•.-«-JVMI)*h 



72. Application to the Cycloid. 

In the cycloid, if the origin be at the vertex and the axis 
of y the tangent at that point, we have {Diff. Cal. Art. 358) 

ds Ifi a \ 
daTy\x) 1 

therefore * = »Jtfktx) + C. 

The constant will be zero if we measure the arc * from the 

vertex. 

•i 
Conversely if * = */{Sax) + G we infer that the curve is a 
cycloid. And more generally if we have 

where -4, B 9 C t , and G % are constants, we infer that the curve 
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is a cycloid. For by suitable changes in the origin and 
axes the last equation can be put in the form 

8=j{8ax) + C. 

73. Application to the Catenary. 

c 



6 — — - 

The equation to the catenary is y =- (e~ e + e •) ; hence 



%=W-'h%=W.+*% 



thus s = \ 1(^+6 «)<&> = - (e«-e e )+& 

The constant will be zero if we measure the arc s from the 
point for which x = 0. 

74. Application to the Curve given by the equation 

x$ +y$ = <A 

Here {§£ = -1^ & = fo* + y^ * = fl*. 

d# a£' , dx \ x i ' a?* ' 

•' 

. i fdsc 3aM , ~ 

thus s = a* — = — — + C. 

J x* * 

The constant will be zero if we measure the arc from the 
point for which x = 0* The curve is an hypocycloidin which 
the radius of the revolving circle is one-fourth of the radius of 

the fixed circle. [See Biff. Gal. Art. 360, and put b = j\ . 

75. In the same way as the result in Art. 68 is obtained 
we may shew that 

,-/vWD'K 

Or we may derive this result from the former thus ; 
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A/Ht)WyHt)]f* ' 

From the equation to the curve we may express -j- in 

terms of y, and thus by integration 8 becomes known. In 
some cases this formula may be more convenient than that in 
Art. 68. 

76. Application to the Logarithmic Curve. 

X 

The equation to this curve is y =* ia*, or y = b& if we 
suppose a = e*; thus a$ = clog ^,' 

therefore *-*, *-<££±£ f 

dy y dy y 

and .-j y ^-J yV(c . + ^ ) +J V(c » + ^ ) - 
The latter integral is V(^ + #*) ; the former is 

Hence — cl °8 e + $ + y) +W + f) + a 

77. If 2 and y are each functions of a third variable t, 
we have (Dif. Cal Art.; 307) 

-. ■■ -M(S)' + (t)T* 

78. The equation to the ellipse is -5 + ~ = 1. We may 
' T. I. c. 6 
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therefore assume a?=asin<£, y^b cob <f>, 80 that <f> is the 
complement of the excentric angle (Plane Co-ordinate Geo- 
metry, Art. 168). Therefore, by the preceding article, 

^=*V(a*cos»£ + &»sin»#, 

and 8 * I V(^cos 9 £ + b*auftf>) <fy » o |V(1 -e* sin 1 <£) <?£. 

The exact integral cannot be obtained ; we may however 
expand V(l — & siir 0) in a series, so that 

« = aj{l-i^sb*^-^e 4 sin 4 ^-^~e fl sin fl ^ .\d$ 

and each term can be integrated separately. To obtain the 
length of the elliptic quadrant we must integrate between the 



limits and - . 



Plane Curves. Polar Co-ordinates. 

79. Let r, be the polar co-ordinates of any point of 
a curve, and * the length of the arc measured from any fixed 
point up to this point ; then (Dif. Cat. Art. 311) 



SVH^ 



heace *=W{' + ®}*>. 

80. Application to the Spiral of Archimedes. 

dr 
In this curve r = a0> thus -™ a? a; 

hence s=j*/(f + a*) d0 = aj*J{l + 0>) dO 

-yva+^+fiog^+va+^j+a 

The constant will be zero if we measure the arc * from the 
pole, that is, from the point where = 0. 
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81. Application to the Cardioide* 

The equation to this curve is r = a (1 + cos 0) ; thus 

s=L{a*(l+coB0) r +a*Bm*e}d0 = al*J{2+2cos0)d0 

[ 6 

=*2a lcos-<?0=4asin--h C. 

The constant will be zero if we measure the arc s from the 
point for which = 0, that is, from the point where the curve 
crosses the initial line. 

The length of that part of the curve which is comprised 
between the initial line and a line through the pole at right 

• IT 

angles to the initial line is 4a sin j . The length of half the 
perimeter of the curve is 4a sin — , that is, 4a. 

82. Suppose we require the length of the complete peri- 
meter of the cardioide; we might at first suppose that it 

f** 
would be equal to 2a I cos - dO ; but this would give zero as 

the result, which isv obviously, inadmissible. The reason of 
tjris may be easily seen ; we have in fact shewn that 

^ = aV(2 + 2cos0), 

6 

and this ought not to be put equal to 2a cos - but to ± 2a cos - , 

2 2 

and the proper sign should be determined in any application 

of the formula. ]>fow by 8 we understand a positive quantity, 

and we may measure a so that it increases with 0, and thus 

-Tg is positive. Hence when cos- is positive, we take the 

upper sign and put -^ = 2a cos - ; when cos - is negative, we 

take the l9wer sign and put -^ = — 2a cos-. Hence the 

6—2 
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r*r g 
length of the complete perimeter is not 2a I cos - dd, but 

•V 2 

2a I cos-<?0- 2a I cos-d0, that is, 8a. This result might 

have been anticipated, for it will be obvious from the sym- 
metry of the figure that the length of the complete perimeter 
is double the length of the part which is situated on *one side 
of the initial line, and this was shewn to be 4a in the preced- 
ing article. 

83. It may sometimes be more convenient to find the 
length of a curve from the formula 

which follows immediately from that in Art, 79. 

84. Application to the Logarithmic Spiral. 

The equation to this curve is r = ha , or r = be? if we sup- 
pose a = e c ; thus0 = clogr; therefore -j- = - and 

s = h(l + <?)dr = J(l + c*)r + C. 

Thus the length of the portion of the curve which has r x 
and r % for the radii vectores of its extreme points is 

j\(l + c 2 ) dr, that is, V(l + c a ) '(#■, - rj. 

^ The angle between the radius vector and the corresponding 

tangent at any point of this curve is constant (Dif. Gal. Art. 

354}; and if that angle be denoted by a we have c = tan a; 

ds 
ihusV(l + c*) = seca; therefore ^-= sec a, and* = rseca+(7. 

Hence (r 8 — r x ) sec a is the length of the portion mentioned 
above. 
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Formulae involving the radius vector and perpendicular* 

85. Let <f> be the angle between the radius vector r of 

any point pf a curve and the tangent at that point; then 

dr 
cob£= -j- (Dif. Col. Art. 310). Let p be the perpendicular 

from the pole on the same tangent ; then 

sin^=*-, therefore cos<£ = — ±-4; 



thus 



dr */(r*-p*) 

ds~ r ' 



therefore -j-^-jtzt — *> an ^ s = \ „ I! r ,. . 

86. Application to the Epicycloid, 

With the notation and figure in Dif. Cal. Art. 360, it may 
be shewn that the equation to the tangent to the epicycloid 
at Pis 

> COS0 — cos — ~— 

sin — sin — r— 

where a? and y are the co-ordinates of P, and x and y' the 
variable co-ordinates. Hence it will be found that the per- 
pendicular p from the origin on the tangent at P is given by 

i > = (a + 2i)sin||; 
also r* = a* + ±l{a+b)am*^ 

thus y = — ^ ^ , where c = a + 2&. 

cr — At 

Hence, by Art. 85, 
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At a cusp r^a, and at a vertex r = c; thus the length of 
the portion of the curve between a cusp and, the adjacent 
vertex is 

Hence the length of the portion between two consecutive cusps 

. 8b(a + b) 
is ■ • 



87. A remark may be made here similar to that in 
Art. 82. If we apply the formula 

a 

to find the length between two consecutive cusps, we arrive 
at the result zero, since r=« at both limits. The reason is 
that we have used the formula 

ds _ V(c a —q*) r 
dr"~ a V(c* — O 

while the true formula is 



ds _ */(<?-<?) r • 
dr" 1 a V^-rV 

Since s may be taken to increase continually, it follows that 

-j- is positive when r is increasing, and negative when r is 

diminishing. Now in passing along the curve from a cusp to 

the adjacent vertex r increases, thus -r- is positive, and we 

should take the upper sign in the formula for -j- ; then in 

passing from the vertex to the next cusp r diminishes, thus 

ds __ 

-J- is negative, and the lower sign must be taken. Hence the 

length from one cusp to the next cusp is 
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J {<?-<?) f rdr */(<?-<?) r rdr 

_ 2V(c'-o') f« wfr 85(a+5) 

88. From what is stated in the preceding article, it ap- 
pears that if the arc a begin at a vertex the proper formula is 

da _ V(c'-q') 



dr a */(<?- r*)> 

No constant is required since we begin to measure at the 
point for which r = c; the formula holds for values of * less 

than 4 *(° +5 >. 
a 

It may be observed that thus 

89. Similarly for the hypocycloid we may shew that 
j>*= \ . ■ , where c = a — 2i. 

Qt mmm CT 

Suppose c* less than a*; then we may shew that 

cfe V(q*— c?) r 
31 — ± 



and thus 5 may be found. The length of the curve between 
two adjacent cusps is — * ~" ' . 

Next suppose c* greater than a a ; then we should write 
the value of -r- thus, 

dr ± a V^-r 8 )' 



88 
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in this case b is greater than a, and we shall find the length 

ftt /X < __ fl\ 

of the curve between two adjacent cusps to be — - . 

When a = 2i. we have c = and p = ; in this case the 
hypocycloid becomes a straight line coinciding with a dia- 
meter of the fixed circle. 

If a = i we have <?=*a*; in this case the denominator in 
the value of p* vanishes ; it will be found that the hypocy- 
cloid is then reduced to a point, and r = a. 

It may be shewn as in Art. 88, that if 8 be measured from 
a vertex to a point not beyond the adjacent cusp, we have 



s = ± 



c*-< 



V(f*-J*>, 



the upper or lower sign being taken according as c is greater 
or less than a. 



Formula involving the Perpendicular and its Inclination. 

90. Another method of expressing the length of a curve is 
worthy of notice. 




Let P be a point in a curve ; a?, y its co-ordinates. Let s 
be the length of the arc measured from a fixed point A up 
to P. Draw OY & perpendicular from the origin on the 
tangent at P, suppose Y = jp, PY = u> YOx = ; then 
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p =a? cos + y sin 0, 
u = x sin — y cos 0, 

-ir= — cot0, -3- = — cosecfl; 
therefore 

-^ = - a? sin +y cos + cos -™ + sin -& = - u, 
d*p du n . A • ndx ■ „dy . v 

n dx ds 

therefore, by integration, 

therefore * = -^ -f / prf0 ; 

this may also be written 

8 + u= IpdO. 

Suppose 8 X and u x the values of s and u when has the 
value l9 and s a and u % their values when has the value a , then 

s i -s 1 + u i -u l ^l pd0. 

. * . 
We have measured u in the direction of revolution from P 

and have taken it as positive in this case ; when u is negative 

it will indicate that lis on the other side of P. 

The preceding results may be used for different purposes, 
among wnich two may be noticed. 

(1) To determine the length of any portion of a curve 
when the equation to the curve is given ; for from that equa- 
tion together with -— = — cot we can find x and y in terms 

of 0, and therefore p which is equal to a; cos +y sin ; then 
8 may be found from the equation 



-$+/»* 



90 
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(2) To find a carve such that by means of its arc a pro- 
posed integral may be represented ; for if the proposed inte- 
gral be I pdO , where p is a function of 0, the required curve is 
found by eliminating 6 between the equations 

x^pcoyO-J^emd, y=^sin0 + H|cos0, 

and then the integral may be represented by s — -£ . 

This article has been derived from Hymers's Integral GaJr 
cuius, Art. 136. 

91. The results of the preceding article may be obtained 
in another way. Let p denote the radius of curvature of the 




curve at P; let 0P» r, and let *, u, and have the same 
meaning as before, then from the Differential Calculus we 
have 



ds j dr ,, - dp dr 

P-3J, andp = r^, therefore^ = r^ 



d0> 



ds' 



Also 



PY=r cos OPY=-r^; 

08 
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therefore -£ — - PF = — u. 

Let P<7be the radius of curvature, at P; draw (^perpen- 
dicular to PC. The locus of C is the evolute of the curve 
AP; and #(7 is with respect to this locus what PY is with 
respect to the locus of P. Let ff, p' be the polar co-ordi- 
nates of Q, and let QG= u; then 

0'=0 — -r and p' = u. 
And <KW~g~£--a-3. 

Also p = P(?+0C r =i? + tt'=p + ^; 

but P~ dfi> t ^ ere f° re * — j§ + \pdO. 

From the value of PFwe can obtain an easy proof of a, 
theorem of some interest in the Differential Calculus (Dif. 
Gal. Art, 329). Let p. denote the perpendicular from on 
the locus of Y ; then (JDif. Gal Art. 284) 

since p is the radius vector of Y. Thus 
1 1 , ti' p' + t*' _r» 

Pi P P P P 

therefore «=<2-. 

A particular case of the formula 

should be noticed. Suppose we take a complete oval curve 
without singular points; then $ t =s0 l + 2ir 9 and u 2 = u t ; thus 

the complete perimeter of the curve is I ^k/0. 
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92. Application to the Ellipse. 




C < A 

Let APB be a quadrant of an ellipse, OY the perpendicu* 
lar on the tangent at P; let AGY=0. Then {Plane Co- 
ordinate Geometry, Art. 196) CY— a V(l — # sin* 0) ; -- Jb 

therefore AP+ PY= a Jv(l - e* sin 2 5) <J0, -= J + ^ 

the constant to "be added to the integral is supposed to be SO 
taken that the integral may vanish with 0. If B be a point 

; such that its excentric angle is — — 0, we have, by Art. 78, 



BB = aU(l - e 2 sin*0) d0\ 



thus 
And 



PY 



AP+PY=BB 

_ dp __ae* sin cos 



.(1). 



d0 V(l-e 9 sin 2 0r 
Let x be the abscissa of P; then by Art. 90, 



x =p cos — ^c s i n ff 

=aV(l-e 2 sin 2 0) cos0 + - 771 a . ta \ —-m « - **x • 

Thus PFss e 2 a; sin ; and if x' be the abscissa of B we have 



ae 2 sin 2 0cos0 



acos0 



a; = a cos 



(| - 0) so that PY= t^-. Thus (1) may be written 



BB-AP=-xx'. 
a 



•(2);' 



this result is called Fagnani's Theorem. 
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From the ascertained values of x and x we have 

^_ q a -q'sin'fl q»-g 8 
^""l-e'sin'tf" eV ; 

therefore eVx'* - a 8 (a 8 -f x'*) + a* - 0. 

Thus the equation which connects x and a?' involves these 
quantities symmetrically ; hence from (2) we can infer that 

BP-AR = -xx'. 
a 

This is also obvious from the figure. 

We may observe that the value of PFmay be obtained 
more simply by means of a known property of the ellipse. 
For suppose the normal at P to be drawn meeting GA in Q ; 
and through P draw a line parallel to CA meeting OF in Q. 
Then PQ = CG = e*a:, by the nature of the ellipse ; and 

PY=PQ sin0 = e*a;sin0. 

93. Application to tlie Hyperbola. 

Let G be the centre and A the vertex of an hyperbola, 
GY the perpendicular on the tangent at P. Let AGY= 
and CY —p\ then it may be proved that 

PY^ AP= ah(l - e* sin 1 0) dd. 
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This may be proved in the same manner as the corresponding 
result of the preceding article; we may either make the 
requisite changes of sign in the formulae of Art. 90, which 
are produced by difference of figure ; or we may begin from the 
beginning again in the manner of that article. The constant 
to be added to the integral is supposed to be so taken that the 
integral may vanish with 0. 

Suppose a the greatest value which $ can have, then 
(Plane Co-ordinate Geometry, Art. 257) cot a = *J(£ — 1). 
When P moves off to an infinite distance PY— AP becomes 
the difference between the length of the asymptote from G 
and the infinite hyperbolic arc from A. Thus this differ- 
ence is 

afV(l-<**sin»0)rf0. 
■Jo 

Inverse questions on the lengths of Curves. 

94. In the preceding articles we have shewn how the 
length of an arc of a known curve is to be found in terms of 
the abscissa of its variable extremity; we will now briefly 
notice the inverse problem, to find a curve such that the arc 
shall be a given function of the abscissa of its variable ex- 
tremity. 

Suppose (f> (x) the given function ; then s = (f> (x) ; 
therefore f (,) = * = ^{l + (g)} , - 

thus g=[{f («)}•- 1]*, 

and y=j[{if>'{x)}*-i]idx. 

95. As an example of the preceding method, suppose 
<£(») = »/(icx) ; thus tf>'(x) =a /- ; therefore 
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We may write y' for y — (7 and thus we find that the 
curve is a cycloid. (Dif.Ual Art. 358.) 

96. For another example suppose <f>(x) = a log a?; thus 
x 



al °g a + V(a'- a + V(a '" a0 + a 



Involutes awe? Evolutes. 

97. We may express the length of an arc of a curve with- 
out integration when we know the equation to the involute of 
the curve. -Suppose *' to represent th£ length of an arc of a 
curve, p the radius of curvature at that point of the involute 
which corresponds to the variable extremity of s\ then (Dif. 
Gal. Art. 331) *' ± p = ?, where Z is a constant. If the equa- 
tion to the involute is known, p can be found in terms of the 
co-ordinates of the point in the involute ; then these co-ordi- 
nates can be expressed in terms of the co-ordinates of the 
corresponding point of the evolute, and thus 8* is known. 
By this method we have to perform the processes of differen- 
tiation and algebraical reduction instead of integration. 
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98. Application to the Evolute of the Parabola. 

Take for the involute the parabola which has for its equa- 
tion y 2 = 4oa?.; let x, y' be the co-ordinates of the point of 
the evolute which corresponds to the point (x, y) on the para- 
bola. Then by the ordinary methods (Dif. Cat Art. 330) we 
have 



a' = 2a+3a?, y' 






4a s 



and p = 2a( J . 

Thus we shall obtain for the equation to the evolute 
27ay , * = <L(x-2a)*; 

, rt fx' + a\i 

and p =2 H w ; 

therefore s ±2a( — — J = I. 

Suppose we measure s' from the point for which x' = 2a, 
that is, from the point which corresponds to the vertex of the 
parabola ; then we see that s' increases with x\ so that we 
must take the lower sign in the last equation ; also by sup- 
posing x' = 2a and *' = we find Z = — 2a; thus 

x + a\i 



, rt /x+a\i rt 



This value of *' may also be obtained by the application of 
the ordinary method of integration. 

99. When the length of the arc of a curve is known in 
terms of the co-ordinates of its variable extremity, the equa- 
tion to the involute can be found by ordinary processes of 
elimination. 

' For we have {Dif. Col. Art. 331) 

[ te_ 

dx ldfe' 

x' —x pdx' 
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where the accented letters refer to a point in a curve, and the 
unaccented letters to the corresponding point in the involute. 
Thus 

x=x + p w w- 

Similarly y = y* + p^ (2). 

If then *' is known in terms of x\ or of y\ or of "both, by 
means of this relation and the known equation to the curve 

we may find -tt and ttJ and p is known from the equation 

s f + p — l. It only remains then to eliminate x 1 and y from 
(1) and (2) and the known equation to the curve ; we obtain 
thus an equation between x and y, which is the required 
equation to the involute. 

100. Aj>plication to the Catenary. 
The equation to the catenary is 
c * « 

and *' = -(e c — e •), 

supposing 8 f measured from the point for which x' = and* 
y' = c; we shall now find the equation to that involute to 
the catenary which begins at the point of the curve just 
specified. 



We have then 



ay __8 



*_*!. 



thus 



dy' _ *' dx 9 _ c 

te~y" d?~y' 1 



and /£>=*', no constant being required, because by supposition 
p vanishes with *'. 

T. I. c. 7 
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Hence equations (1) and (2) of the preceding article become 
, s'c 

y 

y ' y y'~ y' ~y' m 
And ^-V^-O-^-^-JV^-/); 

therefore fl = V(^). 

y o 

thus x = x' — \[(<? — y) ; therefore x' = */(<?— y*) +x. 

We have then to substitute these values of x' andy' in the 
equation to the catenary, and thus obtain the required rela- 
tion between x and y . The substitution may be conveniently 
performed thus, 

c * ± 

y' = -(e'+e •) ; 

c - * 
therefore V(#" - c fi ) = - («• - e~ «) ; 

therefore y + \%'* - <?) = <*% 

therefore x' = c log lL±WL^l . 

Thus finally, s + Vfc'-y 2 ) = clog C + ^""^ . 

This curve is called the tractory; on account of the radi- 
cal, there are two values of x for every value of y less than c, 
these two values being numerically equal, but of opposite 
signs. There is a cusp at the point for which sc = and 
y = c ; and the axis of x is an asymptote. 

101. The polar formulae may also be used in like manner 
to determine the involute when the length of an arc of the 
evolute can be expressed in terms of the polar co-ordinates of 
its variable extremity. We have (Diff. Cal. Art. 332) 

r' i = p* + r*-2pp (1), 

jp^fJ-p 1 (2). 
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.Here, as before, the accented letters belong to the known 
curve, that is, to the evolute, and the unaccented letters to the 
required involute ; thus since the evolute is known, there is a 
known relation between p' and r\ And J + p = l> so that if 
s can be expressed in terms of p and r we may eliminate 
p and r by means of (1), (2), ana the known relation between 
p and r. Thus we obtain an equation connecting p and r, 
which serves to determine the involute. 

102, Application to the Equiangular Spiral. 

In this curve p = r' sin a, where a is the constant angle of 
the spiral. If we suppose the involute to begin from the 
pole of the spiral, and 8 to be measured from that point, we 
have p = s f =r' seca (Art. 84). Thus (1) of the preceding 
article becomes 

r '* == r* sec 8 a 4- r* — 2/p sec a 

= r' 2 sec 2 a + r* sin 2 a +jp - 2rp sec a, by (2). 
From this quadratic foip we obtain 

p — r sec a = ± r cos a. 

i ^ • £ j r (l + cos 2 a) , 
If we take the upper sign we find p = ^-^ , and 

then from (2) we find r 2 = - g° S a r 2 . But this solution 
v ' cos a 

must be rejected, because from it we should find p or 

r^ = , C ° S * , ■ r, which is inconsistent with the 

dp cos a (I + COS' a) 

equation p = r' sec a» 



r sm 2 a 



If we take the lower sign we find p = , and then 



cos a 



from (2) we find r 2 = = — ; thus p = r sin a. Hence the 

x ' cos a 

involute is an equiangular spiral with the same constant 

angle as the evolute has. 



7—2 
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Intrinsic Equation to a Curve. 

103. Let s denote the length of an axe of a curve measured 
from some fixed point, <f> the inclination of the tangent at the 
variable extremity to the tangent at some fixed point of the 
curve; then the equation which determines tne relation 
between s and <f> is called the intrinsic equation to the curve. 
In some investigations, especially those relating to involutes 
and evolutes, this method of determining a curve is simpler 
than the ordinary method of referring the curve to rectangular 
axes which are extrinsic lines. 

104. We will first shew how the intrinsic equation may 
be obtained from the ordinary equation. 

Suppose y =f(x) the equation to a curve, the origin 
being a point on the curve, and the axis of y a tangent at that 
point ; from the given equation we have 

thus x is known in terms of tan <f>, say x = jP(tan £) ; then 
^ = jF'(tan$)sec 2 $; 

also -r- = cosec<£; 

ds 
therefore ~Ja = ^" ( tan $ 8ec2 ^ cosec £ > 

from this equation s may be found in terms of <j> by integra- 
tion. A similar result will be obtained if at the origin the 
axis of x be the axis which we suppose to coincide with a 
tangent. 

105. Application to the Cycloid. 
By Diff. Cal. Art. 358, we have 



dy^ 
dx 



8 /( 2a -v \ _ 1 . 
V\ * / tan£ ; 
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therefore — = . » . , x = 2a sin* <4, 

dx 

-T7 = 4a sin <f> cos <f>, 

ds .dx ■ 

^ = cosec<^ = 4acos0; 

therefore 8 = 4a sin <f> + C. 

The constant will be zero if we suppose * measured from 
the fixed point where the first tangent is drawn, that is, from 
the vertex of the curve. 

106. Having given the intrinsic equation to deduce the 
ordinary equation. 

We have -y- = sin <f> ; 



therefore x 



= Ids sin <f>. 

Similarly y = Ids cos <f>. 

Now * is by supposition known in terms of <f> ; thus by 
integration we may find x and y in terms of <j>, and then by 
eliminating <f> we obtain the ordinary eolation to the curve in 
terms of x and y. 

107. Application to the Cycloid. 
Here 8 = 4a sin <f> ; 

thus x=-lds sin0 = 4a Isin0 cos <f>d<f>= (7 — a cos 20, 

y = jefo cos <j> = 4a (cos 9 <f>d<f>= (7 '+ 2a0 + a sin 20. 

Hence by eliminating we can obtain the ordinary equa- 
tion; if the origin of the rectangular axes is the vertex of 
the curve, we shall have C = a and C = 0, 
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108. We shall now give some miscellaneous examples~of 
intrinsic equations. 

The intrinsic equation to the circle is obviously s = a<j>. 

109. The equation to the catenary is 

c -' - 

the origin being on the curve. Hence 

thus if £ be the angle which the tangent at any point makes 
with the tangent at the origin, 

s = c tan <f>. 

110. We have seen in Art. 86, that for the epicycloid 

, cos 9 — cos —7 — 
-r- = , = tan 6 suppose, 

sm ' - — sin 



V 



^ jl a + 2b n 

thus £=__& 

Again, from the same article, 

= ^ ' cos— +C 

a 2b 

±b(a + b) / a 0\ 

if we suppose s measured from the point for which = 0. 

Thus * = — - 1 — cos — ^-r • 

a \ a + 2b) 

We may simplify this result by putting 

ir(a + 2b) , 4i(a + S) , , 
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this amounts to measuring the arc from a vertex instead of 
from a cusp. Thus 

a a + 2b' 

where the accent may now be dropped. 

111. Similarly the intrinsic equation to the hypocycloid 
may be written 

45 (a — b) . a<b 

8 =5 — i '- sin — ^-r . 

112. It appears from the last two articles that * = I sin n<j> 
represents an epicycloid or hypocycloid, according as n is less 
or greater than unity. For example, if 

$«ZsinS? s = Zsin^, 8 = lsm-j, s=Zsin5? ... 

we have epicycloids in which - = -, 1, - , 2, ... 

If s=*£sin2<£, s = Zsin3<£, « = Zsin4<£, * = Z sin5<£, ... 
we have hypocycloids in which - =7 , « j q > t,.^ 

fl5 TC O o O 

113. If p be the radius of curvature of the curve at the 
point determined by a and <j>, we have (Diff. Gal. Art. 324) 

da 
P =d$' 

In the logarithmic spiral we know that p varies as 8 if the 
arc be measured from the pole ; thus 

7 ds 

P s=ks= d^' 

therefore h = - -j-r , and therefore by integration 

k<j> + constant = log s ; 
therefore ■ s = o« , 
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where a is a constant. If we put s = s' + a we have 

a' = a(e**-l), 
and now *' is measured from the point for which <f> = 0. 

114. If the intrinsic equation to a curve be known, that 
to the evolute can be found. 




Let AP be a curve, BQ the evolute ; let s be the length of 
an arc of AP measured from some fixed point up to P; s' the 
length of an arc of BQ measured from some fixed point up 
to Q. It is evident that <f> is the same both for * and «', if in 
BQ we measure <f> from BA, which is perpendicular to the 
line from which <f> is measured in AP. 

In the left-hand figure s' = p — ^ = ^7— 0. 

In the right-hand figure s'=(7— p = (7— -rr . 

Thus if 8 be known in terms of <£, we can find *' in terms 
of <f>. The constant C is equal to the value of p at the 
point corresponding to that for which s' = 0. 

115. For example, in the cycloid 8 = 4a sin <f> ; thus 
a'= C — 4,a cos<£. 
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Put 6 = ^r + - and «'= a + C\ thus 
2 

a = 4a sin ^r. 
This shews that the evolute is an equal cycloid. 

116. Similarly if the intrinsic equation to a curve be 
known, that to the involute may be found. For by Art. 114 

therefore * = J(G ±s')d<f>* 

Thus if 8* be known in terms of <f>, we can find * in terms 
of £. 

117. For example, in the circle s' = a$. Thus 

8 =j(C±a<l>)d<l>=C<l>±?£-+C\ 

If we suppose s to begin where <f> = we have C = 0, and 
further, if 8 begins where the involute meets the circle we 
have (7=0; thus s = ^- . (See Diff. Cal. Art. 333.) 

118. It is obvious that by the methods of Arts. 114 and 
116 we may find the evolute of the evolute of a curve, or the 
involute of the involute of a curve, and so on. 

119. ^ The student may exercise himself in tracing curves 
from their intrinsic equations ; he will find it useful to take 
such a curve as the cycloid, the form of which is well known, 
and ascertain that the intrinsic equation does lead to that 
form ; he may then take some of the epicycloids or hypocy- 
cloids given in Art. 112. For further information on this 
subject, and for illustrative figures, the student is referred to 
two memoirs by Dr Whewell, published in the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions, Vol. VIII. page 659, and Vol. IX. 
page 150. 
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Curves of double Curvature. 

120. Let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of a point on a curve 
in space ; x + Ax, y + Ay, z + As the co-ordinates of an 
adjacent point on the curve. Then it is known by the prin- 
ciples of solid geometry, that the length of the chord joining 
these two points is a/[(Ax) 2 + {Ay) 2 + (As) 2 }. Let s be the 
length of the arc of the curve measured from some fixed point 
up to (x, y, z) ; and let s + As be the length of the arc measured 
from the same fixed point up to (x + Ax, y + Ay, z + As). 
We shall assume that As bears to the chord joining the adja- 
cent points a ratio which is ultimately equal to unity when 
the second point moves along the curve up to the first point. 
Thus the limit of 

As 

_ As , . n Ax 

is unity. Hence 

From the equations to the curve -^ and -j- may be ex- 
pressed in terms pf x, and then by integration s is known in 
terms of x. 

121. With respect to the assumption in the preceding 
article, the student may refer to Biff. Cal. Arts. 307, 308 ; he 
may also hereafter consult De Morgan's Differential and 
Integral Calculus, page 444, and Homersham Cox's Integral 
Calculus, page 95. 

122. Suppose, for example, that the curve is determined 
by the equations 

y*=4;ax (1), 

z = V(2ca? - a?) + c vers" 1 - (2), 
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so that the curve is formed by the intersection of two cylin- 
ders, namely a cylinder which has its generating lines parallel 
to the axis of z, and which stands upon the parabola in the 
plane of (#, y) given by (1), and a cylinder which has its 
generating lines parallel to the axis of y, and which stands on 
the cycloid in the plane of (x, z) given by (2). Then 

dy __ / ( a \ d* _ /{% c ~ x \ 
~dx~V \x)' dx~V \~ ^~~ ) ; 

rdx 

therefore 8 = V(2c + a) \—j- = 2 V(2c + a) \fx. 

J *Jx 

No constant is required if we measure the arc from the origin 
of co-ordinates. 

123* The formula given in Art. 120 may be changed into 

*=A/h(tHt)'}* 

and in some cases these forms may be more convenient than 
that in Art. 120. 

124. Sometimes a curve in space is determined by three 
equations, which express x> y, z respectively in terms of an 
auxiliary variable ; then by eliminating this variable, we may, 
if necessary, obtain two equations connecting x, y, and z> and 
thus determine the curve m the ordinary way. Suppose then 
x } y, z each a known function of t ; then 

dy dz 

dy __dt , dz _ dt ^ 

dx~~llx' dx~dx' 

dt dt 
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= VMS'* ©'it* 
-M(§HTO>- 

125. Application to the Helix. 

This curve may be determined by the equations 
x = a cos t, y = a sin t, z — ct; 

thus * = vV + c*) J^ = <V(«*+c*) + (7. 

126. When polar co-ordinates are used to determine the 
position of a point in space, we have the following equations 
connecting the rectangular and polar co-ordinates of any 
point, 

x = r sin cos <f>, y = r sin sin <f>, z=*r cos 0. 

And as a curve in space is determined by two equations 
between x, y, and z, it may also be determined by two equa- 
tions between r, 0, and <f>. Thus we may conceive r and 
£ to be known functions of 0, and therefore x 7 y, and z 
become known functions of 0. 

Hence 

dx #/ , . dr . A . . d<f> , ^ , 

^g = sm0 COS9 -^ — r sin0 sm^ + r cos0 cos 9, 

<?y . /i . . dr . . ^ . t?6 /1 . . 

-& = sin sin 9 jq + r* sm cos 9 -13 + r cos sin ^, 

cfe - dfr . >, 

-13 = cos -™ — r sin 0. 

»— (SHDMS)'- ® , +""#) , +'. 
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- -/v/{'+®'+'*"(3D'}* 

This may be transformed into 

orinto «-/v / {''(|) 1 +(|)'+'-™'^f 

127. If p be the perpendicular from the origin on the 
tangent to a curve in space, then the equation 

ds __ r 
dr~ V(r 2 -p 2 )' 

which was proved for a plane curve in Art. 85, will still 
hold. For each member of the equation expresses the secant 
of the angle which the tangent makes with the radius vector 
at the point of contact. 

Therefore s — l-rr* *\ • 

EXAMPLES. 

* 1. For what values of m and n are the curves a m y* — a? w+ * 
rectifiablef (See Art. 15.) 

Result. If ;r— or - — h — is an integer, 

2m 2m 2 ° ' 

2. Shew that the length of the arc of a Tractory measured 

from the cusp is determined by s = clog — . 

if 

3. Shew that the Cissoid is rectifiable. 

/ 4. Shew that the whole length of the curve whose equation 
is 4 {a? + y 8 ) — a 2 = 3afy* is equal to 6a. 

[it may be proved that (|) = ~^] . 
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• 5. The length of the arc of the curve 

(#+y)$— (a? — y)* = a* 
between the limits (x v y x ) and (x, y) is 

6. If s = ae c , find the relation between a? and y. 

7. Shew that the intrinsic equation to the parabola is 

ds __ 2a « , 1 + sin <f> a sin <f> 

S£~^> ° r *~2 ° g l-sin4> l-sin>' 

8. The intrinsic equation to the curve y 8 = ax* is 

* = 27(sec 8 <£-l). 

9. Shew that the length of the arc of the evolute of a 

parabola from the cusp to the point where the evolute 
meets the parabola is 2a (3 V3 — 1) ; where 4a is the 
latus rectum of the parabola. 

10. The evolute of an epicycloid is an epicycloid, the radius 

of the fixed circle being -r and the radius of the 

& a + 26 

generating circle -j-. (Arts. 110 and 114.) 

a + 2i0 

11. Shew that if the equation to a curve be found by 

eliminating between the equations 

a = sin0^'(0)+cos0T|r''(0), 
and y = cos f (0) - sin 0^" (0) , 

then * = yfr{0) + ^"(0). 

12. Shew that the length of the curve 8a 8 y = a> 4 +6aV 

measured from the origin is --, (a? + 4a*)i 

8a 



Ill 



CHAPTER VII. 

AREAS OF PLANE CURVES AND OF SURFACES. 
Plane Areas. Rectangular Formulce. Single Integration. 




128. Let DPE be a curve, of which the equation is 
y = (f> (#), and suppose x, y to be the co-ordinates of a point 
P. Let A denote the area included between the curve, the 
axis of w, the ordinate PM 9 and some fixed ordinate AD, then 
(Diff. Gal. Art. 43) 

:£: = *(*) 5 



dx 



hence 



■=/*(*) 



dx. 



Let yfrfa) + C be the integral of <f> (x) ; thus 

4 = ^(*) + C r . 

Let A x denote the area when the variable ordinate is at a 
distance x from the axis of y, and let A t denote the area when 
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the variable ordinate is at a distance a? a from the axis of y\ 
then 

therefore A 2 — A % = yfr (xj — yfr(xj = I £ (x) dx. 

J x x 
129. Application to the Circle. 

The equation to the circle referred to its centre as origin 
is y 2 = a 2 — a 2 ; here £ (a?) = V(a s — » 2 ) ; thus 

The constant C vanishes if we suppose the fixed ordinate 
to coincide with the axis of y. It will be seen by drawings 
figure, that the area comprised between the axis of x, the axis 
of y, the circle, and the ordinate at the distance x from the 
axis of y, may be divided into a triangle and a sector, the 
values of which are given by the first and second terms in the 
above expression for A. This remark may serve to assist the 
student in remembering the important integral 



/■ 



V(a 8 -^)(fo: = K — '+- sin 1 -. 



130. Application to the Ellipse. 

Suppose it required to find the whole area of the ellipse. 
The equation to the ellipse may be written ^= -, (a 2 — x*). 
Hence the area of one quadrant of the ellipse 

hence the area of the ellipse is trab. 

131. Application to the Parabola. 

The equation to the parabola is y 2 = 4oa?; here then 
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and JVM dx^^x*+C; 

thus with the notation of Art. 128 

A i -A 1 =jy(4ax)dx = ^(x*-x*). 

If x x = we have for the area — — x}> that is, two thirds 

o 

of the product of the abscissa x % and the ordinate */(laxJ. 

132. Application to the Cycloid* 

The integration required by the formula lydx becomes 

sometimes more easv if we express x and y in terms of a new 
variable. Thus, for example, in the cycloid we can put 
[Biff. Gal. Art. 358) 

x — a (1 — cos0), y = a(0 + sin0); 
therefore \ydx — cf |(0 + sin0)sin# dO 

=a'f0Bm0d0 + jf(l--Qoa2ff)d0; 

this gives a '(-0cos0 + sine)+£(O-?!^. 

If we take this between the limits and ir for 0, we obtain 

the area of half a cycloid; the result is — — . Hence the 

area of the whole cycloid is equal to three times that of the 
generating circle. 

133. The equations to the companion to the cycloid are 

x = a (I — cos 0), y = a0; 

hence it may be shewn that the area of the whole curve is 
twice that of the generating circle. 

134. If a curve be determined by the equation x = <f> (y), 
therf the area contained between the curve, the axis of y, and 

T. I. c. 8 
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lines drawn parallel to the axis of x at distances respectively 
equal to y x and y % is I £ (y) dy. This is obvious after the 
proof of the similar proposition in Art. 128. 

135. The formulae in Arts. 128 and 134 furnish one of 
the most simple and important examples of the application of 
the Integral Calculus. As we have already remarked, the 
problem of determining the areas of curves was one of those 
which gave rise to the Integral Calculus, and the symbols 
used are very expressive of the process necessary for solving 
the problem. In the figure to Art. 128, the student will see 
that the rectangle PpNM may be appropriately denoted by 
yAsc, and the process of finding the area of ADEB amounts 
to this; we first effect the addition denoted by SyAa?, and 
then diminish Lx indefinitely, 

136. Suppose we require the area contained between the 

x 
curve y = c sin - , the axis of x, and ordinates at the distances 

x t and x % respectively from the axis of y. We have 

f H • x t / x , x\ 

c sin- dx = ca cos -* — cos -* . 
J% x o, \ a a) 

Suppose then x x = and x- = cnr; the area is 2ca. Next 
suppose x x = and x % = 2air ; the result 

( x \ x *\ 

ca cos — — cos -s ) 

\ a aj 

becomes zero in this case, which is obviously inadmissible, 

x 
since the area must be some positive quantity. In fact sin - 

is negative from x — air to # = 2a7r, but in the proof that the 

area is equal to jydx, it is supposed that y is positive. If 

y be really negative the area will be I (— y) dx. 

Thus in the present example the area will not be 

I sin - dx but c\ sin - dx + c I — sin - dx, 
Jo a Jo a J av \ <*>/ 
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that is, c \ sin - dx — c I sin - dx ; 

Jo « ./air a 

this will give 2ca + 2ca, that is, 4ca. 
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Plane Areas. Rectangular Formulce. Double Integration. 

137, In Art. 128 we have obtained a formula for finding 
the area of a curve ; that formula supposes the area to be the 
limit of a number of elemental areas, each element being a 
quantity of which yAx is the type. We shall now proceed to 
explain another mode of decomposing the required area into 
elemental areas. 
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Suppose we require the area included between the curves 
BPQE and bpqe, and the straight lines Bb and JSe. Let a 
series of lines be drawn parallel to the axis of y, and another 
series parallel to the axis of x. Let st represent one of the 
rectangles thus formed, and suppose x and y to be the co-ordi- 
nates of 8 9 and x + Ax and y + Ay the co-ordinates of t ; then 
the area of the rectangle *t is Ax Ay. Hence the required 
area may be found by summing up all the values of Ax Ay, 
and then proceeding to the limit obtained by supposing Ax 
and Ay to diminish indefinitely. 

We effect the required summation of such terms as Ax Ay 
in the following way: we first collect all the 

8—2 



rectangles 
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similar to st which are contained in the strip PQqp, and 

we thus obtain the area of this strip; then we sum up all 

the strips similar to this strip which lie between Bb and 

Ee. The error we may make by neglecting the element of 

area which lies at the top and bottom of each strip, and 

which is not a complete rectangle, will disappear in the limit 

when Ax and Ay are indefinitely diminished. 

Let y = (f>(x) be the equation to the upper curve, and 

y = i|r(<r) the equation to tne lower curve; let 0(7= e and 

0H= h, then if A denote the required area, we have 

fh [4>(*) 
A = I I dxdy ; 

J e J ^i(x) 

for the symbolical expression here given denotes the process 
which we have just stated in words. 

Now I dy = y, therefore / dy = £ (x) — yfr (x) ; thus we 

have 



A=j {<t>(x)-^{x)}dx. 



In this form we can at once see the truth of the expression, 
for <j>(x)-ylr(x)=PL-pL=Fp; thus {<f>{x)—'f(x)} Ax may 
be taken for the area of the strip PQqp, and the formula asserts 
that A is equal to the limit of the sum of such strips. 

The lines in the figure are not necessarily equidistant: 
that is, the elements of which Ax Ay is the type are not 
necessarily all of the same area. 

138. The result of the preceding article is, that the area 
A is found from the equation 



A=j {^>(x)-^{x)}dx. 



This result may be obtained in a very simple manner as 
shewn in the latter part of the preceding article, so that it was 
not absolutely necessary to introduce the formula of double 
integration. We have however drawn attention to the 
formula 



dxdy 

P(x) 



A-- 
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because of the illustration which is here given of the process 
of double integration ; the student may thus find it easier to 
apply the processes of double integration to those cases where 
it is absolutely necessary, of which examples will occur here- 
after. 

139. If the area which is to be evaluated is bounded 
by the curves a? = ^(y), and a? = ^(y), and straight lines 
parallel to the axis of x at distances respectively equal to c 
and A, we have in a similar manner 

A=\ dydx=\ {<t>(3j)—f(3i)}dy. 

J c J My) J e 

Some examples of the formulae of Arts. 137 and 139 will 
now be considered ; we shall see that either of these formulae 
may be used in an example, though generally one will be 
more simple than the other. « 

140. Required the area included between the parabola 
y* = ax and the circle y* = 2ax — a?. 

The curves pass through the origin and meet at the point 
for which x = a; thus if we take only that area which lies 
on the positive side of the axis of x, we have 

A = \ y(2ax-afy-^{ax)}dx = ^ — -^-. 

The whole area will therefore be 2 f — —J . 

Suppose that we wish in this example to integrate with 
respect to x first. From the equation y 2 = 2ax — sc* we deduce 
x = a ± V( a * — #*)> an< l ^ w iU appear at once from a figure 
that we must take the lower sign in the present question. 

Thus let x x stand for a — */{<?- y*), and x % for — , then 



a 



8 



ir€? ire? 2a* 



= 3-o«+ — = — - T , as before. 
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The reader should draw the figure and pay close attention 
to the limits of the integrations, 

141. In the accompanying figure S is the centre of a 
circle BLD, Sia also the focus of a parabola ALC; we shall 




indicate the integrations that should be performed in order to 
obtain the areas ALB and LDC. This example is introduced 
for the purpose of illustrating the processes of double integra- 
tion, and not for any interest in the results : the areas can be 
easily ascertained by means of formulae already given ; thus 
ALB is the difference of the parabolic area ALS and the 
quadrant SLB; and similarly LDC is known. 

Take 8 for origin. In finding the area ALB it will be 
convenient to suppose the positive direction of the axis, erf x 
to be that towards the left hand ; thus if 4a be the latus 
rectum of the parabola, and therefore 2a the radius of the 
circle, the equation to the parabola is y*=4a (a — x), and that 
to the circle tf = 4a 2 — as 2 . 

Suppose we integrate with respect to x first, then 



where 



area ALB = \ f dydx, 

Jo J JPj 



For here (x 2 — xj Ay represents a strip included between 
the two curves and two lines parallel to the axis of x; and 
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strips are situated at distances from the axis of x ranging 
between and 2a, so that the integration with respect to y is 
taken between the limits and 2a. 

Suppose we integrate with respect to y first ; we shall then 
have to divide the area into two parts by the line AF. Let 

then area-4ii^= I l a dxdy=l (y a — yjdic; 

J o J y x JO 

T2a [y a [3a 

area AFB=* I I dxdy*=\ y % dx ; 

J a Jo J a 

the sum of these two parts expresses the area ALB. 

Next take the area LDC; suppose now the positive direc- 
tion of the axis of x to be that towards the right hand, then 
the equation to the parabola is y* = 4a (a + x), and that to the 
circle y* = 4a* — x*. 

Suppose we integrate with respect to y first ; let 
y x = V(4a a — x*) and y % = *J(4a* + Aax) ; 



then area DLC 



— / I dxdy. 

Jo Jy x 



Suppose we integrate with respect to x first; we shall then 
have to divide the area into two parts by the line LK. Let 

then we shall find that DC=2a\fS=*b suppose ; thus 

[la [2a 

area DLK= \ \ dydx, 



rta rta 
Jo Jx x 



area CLK=j j dydx; 
the sum of these two parts expresses the area LDC. 
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142. One case in which the formulae of Arts, 137 and 
139 are useful is that in which the bounding curves are 
different branches of the same curve. Suppose the equa- 
tion to a curve to be (y — mx — c) a = a 2 — x* ; thus 

y=smx + c±*J(a*-a?). 

Here we may put 

yfr (x) = mx + c — V(a 2 — a^)i 

<f> (x) = mx + c + *J{cf — 3?) ; 

thus £(#)— ^r(a?) = 2 V(a 9 — #*)> and the complete area of 
the curve is 



/. 



a 
2«J(a* — x*)dx f that ia, Tra 8 . 

-a 



143. We have hitherto supposed the axes rectangular, 
but if they are oblique and inclined at an angle a>, the for- 
mula in Art. 128 becomes 



.4=*sina> 



\^>{x)dx i 



and a similar change is made in all the other formulae. It is 
obvious that such elements of area as are denoted by yAx 
and Ay Ax when the axes are rectangular will be denoted by 
sin (o yAx and sin a> Ay Ax when the axes are inclined at an 
angle o>. 

For example, the equation to the parabola is y 2 =4a'a? when 
the axes are the oblique system formed by a diameter and 
the tangent at its extremity; hence the area included be- 
tween the curve, the axis of x, and an ordinate at the point 
for which x^c, is 

f e i,m t \ 7 4 sin a> a/<*'<^ 
sincoj <\/(4ax)ax= ^ , 

Jo <* 

that is, two thirds of the parallelogram which has the abscissa 
c and the ordinate at its extremity for adjacent sides. 
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Plane Areas. Polar Formula. Single Integration. 

^ 




144, Let CPQ be a curve, of which the polar equation is 
r=<j>(0), and suppose r, to be the co-ordinates of a point P. 
Let A denote the area included between the curve, the radius 
vector SO drawn to a fixed point (7, and the radius vector 
SP, then (Diff. Col. Art. 313) 

dA^±m 

dB" 2 • 
Hence A = $j{<f>(0)}*dB. 

Let ^ (0) be the integral of I*jpL , then 

A = ^(0) + C. 

Let A x denote the area when the variable radius vector is 
at an angular distance t from the initial line, and let A 2 
denote the area when the variable radius vector is at an an- 
gular distance 8 % from the initial line; then 

4-+W)+4 4-+W + 4 

therefore A^-A^^ (0J -f (^ = £ P'ft {0)}*d9. 

145. Application to the Equiangular Spiral. 

1 
In this curve r = le e : thus 



A = ±jb*e°d0 = ^e* + C, 
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and J i -J 1 -i|V6?iW-^(a?-6^-j(r i i --r 1 ") l 

where r t and r 2 are the extreme Tadii vectores of the area 
considered. 

146. Application to the Parabola. 
Let the focus be the pole, then 

r = x ; thus A = ^ 

- ±ftl + tan«|) sec*| dd - a»tan| + j tan»|+ C. 
Hence A t -A, m a^tan^ - tan |) + ^(tan» |»- tan* |) . 
Suppose that X = and 0, = — , then we obtain for the 

8 i | 

area a*+ — , that is, — ; this agrees with Art. 131. 
o o 

For another example we will suppose the parabola refer- 
red to the intersection of the directrix and the axis as pole, 
the axis being the initial line. Here 

cos5--V(cos2^) 

r " 2a Eft ' 

thus ^ = 2a'f C088g + COs2g TL C08gV(c0s2g) ^ 
J sin*0 

ft , f2 cos 8 5 - sin 2 ,,, . 2 fcos V(cos 20) ,,, 

= 2a" I -r-ra #0 — 4a* r-W a0. 

J sin J BHY0 
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Now f 2coa ^7 g 8in ' g €29 =|(2 co1?0 - 1) cosec 2 0d0 

= -£cot"0 + cot0. 

A , [CO8 0*J(GO8 20) dO / V(l--2sin*g)rf8infl 
And J Sln^ "J iin^ ; 

assume sin 0= -, then the integral becomes 
t 

- |V(** - 2) t dt, that is, - J (** - 2)i 

Hence, adding the constant, we have 

^=i|-(cosec a -2)*-^-cot 8 + 2a 2 cot0+tf 
3 6 

= 2a«cot^ + -3-^ ^ + 0. 

The constant will be zero if A commences from the initial 
line; for it will be found on investigation that 

« j. a . 4 (cos 25)* -cos 8 5 ., , a . 
2 cot + - r-ra vanishes when = 0. 

147. 4gpKca*ti>» to $A« curve r = a (5 + sin 0). Here 
^ = ^[(5 + sin5) 2 ef« = ^|(^+2«sin5 + sin 2 5)^; 

and J0am0d0 = - cos0 + sin0 

JBm>0d0 = $j(l-coz20)d0 = £-*^ 9 

thus ^ = J{|-25cos« + 2sin5 + |-^}+a 

Suppose we require the area of the smallest portion which 
is bounded by the curve and by a radius vector which is 
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inclined to the initial line at a right angle ; then we have 
and far as the limits of the integration. Thus the required 
area is 



?£+! + ■}• 



Plane Curves. Polar Formulce. Double Integration. 

148. In Art. 144 we have obtained a formula for finding 
the area of a curve; that formula supposes the area to be the 
limit of a number of elemental areas, each element being a 
quantity of which £r 2 A0 is the type. We shall now proceed 
to explain another mode of decomposing the required area 
into elemental areas. 




Suppose we require the area included between the curves 
BPQJE and bpqe, and the straight lines Bb and Ee. Let a 
series of radii vectores be drawn from 0, and a series of circles 
with as centre; thus the plane area is divided into a series 
of curvilinear quadrilaterals. Let st represent one of these 
elements, and suppose r and to be the polar co-ordinates of 
a, and r + Ar and + A0 the polar co-ordinates of t ; then the 
area of the element st will be ultimately rA0 Ar. Hence the 
required area is to be found by summing up all the values of 
rA0Ar, and then proceeding to the limit obtained by sup- 
posing A0 and Ar to diminish indefinitely. 
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We effect the required summation of such terms as rA0 Ar 
in the following way: we first collect all the elements similar 
to st which are contained in the strip PQqp y and thus obtain 
the area of the strip; then we sum up all the strips similar to 
this strip which lie between Bb and Ee. 

Let r = <£(0) be the equation to the curve BPQE and 
r = yfr(0) the equation to the curve bpqe, let a and {i be the 
angles which OB and OE make respectively with Ox ; and 
let A denote the required area, then 



A=\ rdOdr; 

JaJ4f($) 



for the symbolical expression here given denotes the process 
which we have just stated in words. 



Now I rdr = — , therefore 



/, 






thus we have 



A-if'mw-mwiM. 



In this form we can see at once the truth of the expres- 
sion, for OP=<j>(0) and Op = ty(6), and thus 

may be taken for the area of the strip PQqp, and the formula 
asserts that the area A is equal to the limit of the sum of 
such strips. 

149. The remark made in Art. 138 may be repeated 
here; we have introduced the process in the former part of the 
preceding article, not because double integration is absolutely 
necessary for finding the area of a curve, but because the 
process of finding the area of a curve illustrates double inte- 
gration. 

150. If the area which is to be evaluated is bounded by 
the curves whose equations axe 6=<l>(r), 0=zyfr(r) respectively, 
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and by the circles whose equations are r==a and r = i re- 
spectively, it will be convenient to integrate with respect to 
first. In this case, instead of first summing up all the 
elements like st, which form the strip PQqp, we first sum up 
all the elements similar to st which are included between the 
two circles which bound st and the curves determined by 
= <f>(r) and = **/r(r), Thus we have 



A 



-// 

J aJ \ 



bftir) 



a J $(r) 



rdr dO. 



Some examples of the formulae in Arts. 148 and 150 will 
now be considered ; we shall see that either of these formulae 
may be used in an example, although one may be more con- 
venient than the other. 

151. We will apply the formulae to find the area between 
the two semicircles OPB and Opb and the straight line bB. 




Let Ob = c, OB =*= k, then the equation to OPB is r = h cos 0, 
and the equation to Opb is r = c cos 6. Thus the area 



J QJ c 



2 rhcosti 



rdOdr. 



QJ CCOS0 



Now 



r A cosd 

I rrfr = i(A a -c 5 )cos 2 ^; 
J ccosd 

# 

thus the axea = i(A a -c 2 )Pcos^^=^(A 9 -c 8 ). 

Suppose we wish to integrate with respect to first ; we 
shall then have to divide the area into two parts by describing 
an arc of a circle from as centre, with radius Ob. Then 
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the area bounded by this arc, the straight line Eb } and the 
larger semicircle is 

j f* h rdrd0. 

The area bounded by the aforesaid arc, the semicircle Opb, 
and the larger semicircle is 



r 
c /•coa-i^r 

,rdrd0* 

J cos-i- 
c 



fl 

JO' c 



The sum of these two parts expresses the required area. 

152, Let us apply polar formulae to the example in 

Art. 141. With #as pole, the polar equation to the parabola is 

cs 

r (1 + cos 0) = 2a or r cos 2 - = a, where is measured from 

SB; and the polar equation to the circle is r = 2a. Hence, 
if we integrate with respect to r first, 



area ALB — I I - rd0dr< 



r?f2a 

~\ I a' 
Jo Jasec'j 



If we integrate with respect to first, we shall have if 

=cos l 

1 r 

area ALB = I 1 rdr d0. 

J a Jo 

Next consider the area DLG. . The equation to DC is 
r cos = — 2a ; the length of 8G is 4a, and the angle B8G 

is^. Let fl^cos- 1 ?^, fl^cos- 1 ^). Then if 

we integrate with respect to first, 

rtarh 
areai)iC r = rdrd0. 

J 2a J 0i 

If we integrate with respect to r first, we shall have to 
divide the area into two parts, by the line joining 8 with C. 
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The area of the portion which has LCiox one of its bounda- 
ries is 



2ir ,0 

J wJ2a 



rdd dr. 



The area of the remaining portion is 

/•«• r-2asecd 

rdOdr. 

J aw 2a 



I aW 2a 

8 



The sum of these two parts expresses the required area. 

153. A good example is supplied by the problem of find- 
ing the area included between two radii vectores and two 
different branches of the same polar curve. 




Suppose BPpbj CQqc to be two different arcs of a spiral, 
and that the area is to be evaluated which is bounded by 
these arcs and the straight lines BG and be; then the area is 



i/W-rfltf, 
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where r a denotes any radius vector of the exterior arc, as SQ, 
and r x the corresponding radius vector SP of the interior arc. 
The limits of will be given by the angles which SB and 
Sb respectively make with the initial line. 

Tate for example the spiral of Archimedes ; let be the 
whole angle which the radius vector has revolved through 
from the initial line until it takes the position SP; so that 
may be an angle of any magnitude. 1 rom the nature of the 
curve we have SP orr = a§, where a is some constant. If 
then CQ is the next branch to BP we shall have 

SQ=*a($ + 2ir). 

Suppose X and 2 the values of for SB and Sb respectively; 
thus the area BbcG 

154. The student will remark a certain difference between 

the formulae jjdxdT/ and llrd0dr, which express the area 

of a plane figure. The former supposes the area decomposed 
into a number of rectangles and Ax Ay represents the true 
area of one rectangle. Hence in taking the aggregate of 
these rectangles to represent the required area the only error 
that can arise is owing to the neglect of the irregular elements 
which occur at the top and bottom of each strip ; as we have 
already remarked in Art. 137. But in the second case rA0Ar 
is not the accurate value of the area of one of the elements, 
so that an error is made in the case of every element. It is 
therefore important to shew formally that the error disappears 
in the limit, which may be done as follows. The element st 
in the figure of Art. 148 is the difference of two circular sectors, 
and its exact area is 

%(r + Ar) 2 A0-ir*A0, 

that is, r Ar A0 + J (A?-) 2 A0. 

T. I. c. 9 
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In taking the former term to represent the area we neglect 
£(Ar) 2 A0. Hence the ratio of the term neglected to the 
term retained 

= -HAr) 2 Afl ^Ar 
rArA0 2r ' 

By taking Ar small enough this ratio may be made as small 
as we please. Hence we may infer that the sum of the 
neglected terms will ultimately vanish in comparison with 
the sum of the terms retained, that is, all error disappears in 
the limit. 



Other Polar Formula. 

155. Let s be the length of the arc of a curve measured 
from some fixed point up to the point whose co-ordinates are 
r and 0; let p be the perpendicular from the origin on the 
tangent at the latter point; then the sine of the angle between 

this tangent and the corresponding radius vector is r-j- {Diff. 

Cal. Art. 310) ; also *- i s another expression for this sine ; 

hence, r ,- = -. Let A denote the area between the curve 
9 as r 

and certain limiting radii vectores; then 

the limits of s in the latter integral must be such as correspond 
to the limiting radii vectores of the area considered. 

The result can be illustrated geometrically ; suppose P, Q 
adjacent points on a curve, 8 the pole, p the perpendicular 
from 8 on the chord PQ ; then, the area of the triangle PQS 

= \p x chord PQ. 

Now suppose Q to approach indefinitely near to P, then p'=p, 
and the limit of the ratio of the chord PQ to the arc PQ is 
unity. 
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156. Since /M = /p|^=/^ij (Art. 85), 
we have ^ = i J_|£?L_. 

157. Application to the Epicycloid. 

Here »* = — -§ 5-^: thus 

r c 2 — a 2 ' 

A 1 [c*J(r*-a*)rdr _ c f *J(r*-a*)rdr 
i ) aV(c 2 -r 2 ) "2aJv{c 8 -a a -(r*-a 2 )} 

= ^~ \-F7-2 * *r> where s* = r*-a 2 . 

Now 

f sVs _f g»-( c »- a ») ^ f <fe 

" 2 V(c a -a') 2 

_c'-a\ : ^ 1 V(r 8 ~a 8 ) V(r*~ a') V(c«-r*) 
" 2 Sm V(c a -a 8 ) 2 

Taking this between the limits r = a and r = c, we get 

— - — — , that is, b (a+b) ir. Hence the area is — b (a+ b) w, 
A & Aa 

that is, — - — . By doubling this result we ob- 
tain the area between the curve and the radii vectores drawn 
to two consecutive cusps, which is therefore — — . 

The area of the circular sector which forms part of this area is 
irab ; subtract the latter and we obtain the area between an 
arc of the epicycloid extending from one cusp to the next cusp 

' 9—2 
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and the fixed circle on which the generating circle rolls ; the 
result is 

vrb % 

— (3a + 2J). 
a x 

158. Similarly in the hypocycloid the area between the 
fixed circle and the part of the curve which extends between 
two consecutive cusps may be found. If a is greater than b 
the result is 

2£(8a-2J). 



Area between a Curve and its Evolute. 

159. In the figures to Art. 114, if we suppose the string 
or line PQ to move through a small angle A£, the figure 
between the two positions of the line and the curve AP may 
be considered ultimately as a sector of a circle ; its area will 
therefore be ^p 9 A<f>, where p = PQ. Thus if A denote the 
whole area bounded by the curve, its evolute, and two radii 
of curvature corresponding to the values fa and fa of fa we 
have 






Since -?- = - , we may also write this 



P 



.*ijp&, 



the limits of s being properly taken so as to correspond with 
the known limits of fa 

160. Application to the Catenary* 
Here s = c tan fa Art. 109 ; 

therefore p = c sec 2 fa A = \ I * c 2 sec 4 <£ d<j> ; 

j 0i 
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and J aec*<f>d<f> = tan <f> + J tan 8 <£ + C; 

thus A is known. 



Area of Surfaces of Revolution. Rectangular Formulce. 



T 




Q 








P 






*» 


A^-^ 








9 


Jl 


t Jl 


V 


X, 



161. Let -4 be a fixed point in the curve APQ ; let a?, y 
be the co-ordinates of any point P, and * the length of the 
arc AP. Suppose the curve to revolve round the axis of x, 
and let 8 denote the area of the surface formed by the revolu- 
tion of AP; then (Diff. Cat. Art 315) 



dS 
ds 



therefore 



thus 



= 27ry; 
S=\2iryd8 



S 



-/**£* 



and 



5= / 2 ^f^ 



•(2), 
,(3). 



Of these three forms we can choose in any particular ex- 
ample that which is most convenient. If y can be easily 

expressed in terms of a we may use (1) ; if -7- can be easily 

expressed in terms of y we may use (3) ; in some cases it may 

be more convenient to express y and 3- in terms of x and 

use (2). 
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In each case the area of the surface generated by the arc 
of the curve which lies between assigned points will be found 
by integrating between appropriate limits. 

162. Application to the Cylinder. 

Suppose a straight line parallel to the axis of x to revolve 
round the axis of a?, thus generating a right circular cylinder: 
let a be the distance of the revolving line from the axis of x ; 

then y = a, and -5- = 1 ; 

thus by equation (2) of Art, 161, 

/S = 27r ladx = 27rax+ C. 

Suppose the abscissae of the extreme points of the portion 
of the line which revolves to be x x and x % \ then the surface 
generated 

= 27ra| dx = 2wa (a? 2 — &J. 

163. Application to the Cone. 

Let a straight line which passes through the origin and is 
inclined to the axis of x at an angle a revolve round the axis 
of x } and thus generate a conical surface. Then 

y = a?tana, and -r-=seca; 

thus by equation (2) of Art. 161, 

#=27r| tanasecaaJtfo = 7rtanasecaaj*+ C. 

Hence the surface of the frustum of a cone cut off by planes 
perpendicular to its axis at distances x v x % respectively from 
the vertex is 

7T tan a sec a (a? 2 2 — xf). 

Suppose x x = 0, and let r be the radius of the section made 
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by the plane at the distance a? 2 , then r = a: a tana, and the 
area is 

Trcosecar 8 . 

164. Application to the Sphere. 

Let the circle given by the equation y 2 = a* — x* revolve 
round the axis of x ; here 

dy __ x 
dx """" y' 

Hence by equation (2) of Art. 161, 

S= 27r \y - dx = 2ira Idx = 2irax + C. 

Thus the surface included between the planes determined by 

x = x x and x = x 2 is 2ira (a? 2 — x^j. 
Hence the area of a zone of a sphere depends onljr on the 
height of the zone and the radius of the spnere, and is equal 
to the area which the planes that bound it would cut off from 
a cylinder having its axis perpendicular to the planes and 
circumscribing the sphere ; and thus the surface of the whole 
sphere is kira*. These results are very important. 

165. Application to the Prolate Spheroid. 

Let the ellipse given by a*y 2 + JV = a 2 6 2 revolve round the 
axis of x which is supposed to coincide with the major axis 
of the ellipse ; here 

dy __ }?x 

dx d*y * 

and f» /( 1+ *a = W-^> . 

dx V V a y*J ay 

Hence by equation (2) of Art. 161, 
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The surface generated by the revolution of a quadrant of 
the ellipse will be obtained by taking and a as the limits of 
x in the integration. This gives 



„abL{l-e*) + ?^\, 



166. Suppose one curve to have for its equation y = <f>(x), 
and another curve to have for its equation y = yfr (x), and let 
both curves revolve round the axis of x. Let s t and s a denote 
the lengths of arcs measured from fixed points in the two 
curves up to the point whose abscissa is x. Let 8 denote the 
sum of the areas of both surfaces intercepted between two 
planes perpendicular to the axis of x at the distances x x 
and x % respectively from the origin. Then, by Art. 161, 

Suppose, for example, that there is a curve which is bisected 
by the line y=a, so that we may put y = a + x( x ) ^ or * ne 
upper branch and y=a — x ( x ) f° r ^ e lower branch. Hence 

ds^^ds^ 
dx~~ dx' 

and S^Aira I * -^ dx = Aira I ds 19 

the limits for a being taken so as to correspond with the 
assigned limits of x. 

Hence, if there be any complete curve which is bisected by 
a straight line and made to revolve round an axis which is 
parallel to this line at a distance a from it and which does not 
cut the curve, the area of the whole surface generated is equal 
to the length of the curve multiplied by 2ira. 

167. F6r example, take the circle given by the equation 

(*-A) 2 +(y-*)*-c 2 = 0. 

Here the area of the whole surface generated by the revolu- 
tion of the circle round the axis of x will be 2irk x 2irc. 
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There is no difficulty in this example in obtaining sepa- 
rately the two portions of the surface. For the part above 

the line y = k, we have 2ir \y ds, that is, 

27rf[Jc + *J{c'-(x-h) 2 }]ds, 

that is, 2ir fkds + 2ir J V{c* - (x - A) 8 } ds. 

The former of these integrals is 2trks ; the latter is equal to 

which will reduce to 2ir \c dx, that is, 2ircx. Hence the sur- 
face required is found by taking the expression 2irks + 2ircx 
between proper limits. 

Area of Surfaces of Revolution. Polar Formula. 

168. It may be sometimes convenient to use polar co- 
ordinates; thus from Art. 161 we deduce . 

S=f27ryds=J27ry^d0=J27rrRm0^d0, 

where S = v / { 7 ' + (S)}- 

169. Application to the Cardioide. 
Here r = a (1 + cos 6) ; thus 

ds 

— = a V{(1 + cos 0) 2 + sin 2 0} =a V(2 + 2 cos 0) = 2a cos - ; 

therefore 

8 = 47ra 2 [(1 + cos 0) cos - sin 0d0 = 16?™* [cos 4 1 sin | <Z0 

327ra 2 5 - 

= — T- cos 2 + a 
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The surface formed by the revolution of the complete 
curve about the initial line will be obtained by taking 

and 7r as the limits of in the integral. This gives — — . 

Any Surface. Double Integration. 

170. Let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of any point p of a 
surface; x + Ax, y + Ay, z + Az the co-ordinates of an ad- 




Tk, 



jacent point q. Through p draw a plane parallel to that 
of (x, z), and a plane parallel to that of (y, z) ; also through 
q draw a plane parallel to that of (x, z) and a plane parallel 
to that of (y, z). These planes will intercept an element pq 
of the curved surface, and the projection ot this element on 
the plane of (x, y) will be the rectangle PQ. Suppose the 
tangent plane to the surface at p to be inclined to the plane 
of (x, y) at an angle 7, then it is known from solid geometry 
that 

where j- and -3- must be found from the known equation to 
ax ay ^ 
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the surface. Now the area of PQ is Ax Ay, hence by solid 
geometry the area of the element of the tangent plane at p of 
which PQ is the projection is Ax Ay sec 7. We shall assume 
that the limit of the sum of such terms as Ax Ay sec 7 for all 
values of x and y comprised between assigned limits is the 
area of the surface corresponding to those limits. Let then 8 
denote fhis surface ; thus 

the limits of the integrations being dependent upon ,the 
portion of the surface considered. 

171. With respect to the point assumed in the preceding 
article, the reader is referred to the remarks on a similar point 
in Biff. Cat. Art. 308. He may also hereafter consult De 
Morgan's Differential and Integral Calculus, page 444, and 
Homersham Cox's Integral Calculus, page 96. 

172. Application to the Sphere. 

Let it be required to find the area of the eighth part of the 
surface of the sphere given by the equation 

a? + y*+z* = a\ 

-p. dz x dz y 

xiere r=— = — , •=— — — 5 

dx z 7 dy z 

«. «..///(,^ + $**-//^^j J . 

Now in the figure we suppose OL = x ; put y t for LI, then 
y 1 = */(a* — x*), for the value of y x is obtained from the equa- 
tion to the surface by supposing z = 0. If we integrate with 
respect to y between the limits and y v we sum up all the 
elements comprised in a strip of which LMml is the projec- 
tion on the plane of (x, y). Now 

r* dy f y * dy _ nr 
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thus S=—ldx. 

If we integrate with respect to # from to a, we sum up 
all the strips comprised in the surface of which OAB is the 

projection. Thus — is the required result ; and therefore 

the whole surface of the sphere is 4?ra\ 

If we integrate with respect to x first, we shall have 

„ [•[* adydx 

where x t = V(«* - y 8 ). 

173. As another example let it be required to find the 
area of that part of the surface given by the equation 

z* + (x cos a + y sin a) 8 — a 2 = 0, 

which is situated in the positive compartment of co-ordinates. 
This surface is a right circular cylinder, having for its axis 
the line determined by £ = 0, x cos a 4- y sin a =0, and a is 
the radius of a circular section of it. Here 

dz _ cos a (a?cos a + y sin a) 
dx~~ ~z ' 

dz _ sin a (x cos a +y sin a) 
dy i ' 

thus g,fff^,f f «**fr . 

J J s JJV{a -(# cos a +y sin a) 2 } 

The co-ordinate plane of (x, y) cuts the surface in the 
straight lines a = ± (a; cos a + ysina), and if the upper sign 
be taken, we have a line lying in the positive quadrant of 
the plane of (x, y).. 

To obtain the value of 8 we integrate first with respect to 
y between the limits y = and y=(a — x cos a) cosec a ; now 



/; 



dy_ __ 1 . -^ x cos a + y sin a 

V{a a — (a? cos a + y sin a) 2 } sin a a ' 
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take this between the assigned limits, and we obtain 

I fir . _.a?cosa\ 
sina\2 a J 9 

therefore 8 = -¥— \^ - sin" i a?C0Sa ^ dx, 

sin a J [2 a J ' 

and the limits of the integration are and . Hence we 

° cos a 

shall find 



sin a cos a 



174. Instead of taking the element of the tangent plane 
at any point of a surface, so that its projection shall be the 
rectangle Ax Ay, it may be in some cases more convenient to 
take it so that its projection shall be the polar element rAO Ar. 
Thus we shall have 



8 = ll&ecyrdOdr. 



For example, suppose we require the area of the surface 
xy=az, which is cut off by the surface x 2 + y 2 = c 2 ; here 



sec 



l7 = V ( 1 + a- + aV = ^T— SmCe * +y* = r *' 
Thus S-riy!^M 

175. Suppose aj=T sin cos <£, y—r sin sin <f>, z=r cos 0, 
so thafrr, 0, <f> are the usual polar co-ordinates of a point in 
space ; then we shall shew hereafter that the equation 

may be transformed into 
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An independent geometrical proof will be found in the 
Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal, Vol. IX., and 
also in (Jarmichaers Treatise on the Calculus of Operations. 
It will be remembered that in this formula r = VO^+^ + s 2 ), 
while in Art. 174 we denote *J(a? +y*) by r. 

Approximate Values of Integrals* 
176. Suppose y a function of x, and that we require 
I ydx. If the indefinite integral j ydx is known we can at 

once ascertain the required definite integral If the inde- 
finite integral is unknown, we may still determine approxi- 
mately the value of the definite integral. This process of 
approximation is best illustrated by supposing y to be an ordi- 
nate of a curve so that I ydx represents a certain area. 

Divide c — a into n parts each equal to h and draw n — 1 
ordinates at equal distances between the initial and final 

ordinates; then the ordinates may be denoted by y 1? y 2 , 

y n , y^ x . Hence we may take 

*& + & + +y n ) 

as an approximate value of the required area. Or we may 
take 

h (&+2/* +30 

as an approximate value. 

We may obtain another approximation thus ; suppose the 
extremities of the r to and r + ll ordinates joined ; thus we 

have a trapezium, the area of which is (y r + yr+i)o^ The 

sum of all such trapeziums gives as an approximate value of 
the area 

*{§+*.+* +y.+*f}. 

This result is in fact half the sum of the two former re- 
sults. It is obvious we may make the approximation as close 
as we please by sufficiently increasing n. 
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177. The following is another method of approximation. 
Let a parabola be drawn having its axis parallel to that of y ; 
let y l9 y i9 y s represent three equidistant ordinates, k the dist- 
ance between y x and y 9 , and therefore also between y % and y s . 
Then it may be proved that the area contained between the 
parabola, the axis of x, and the two extreme ordinates is 

y&i + tyi + y*)- 

This will be easily shewn by a figure, as the area consists of 
a trapezium and a parabolic segment, and the area of the 
latter is known by Art. 143. 

Let us now suppose that n is even, so that the area we have 
to estimate is divided into an even number of pieces. Then 
assume that the area of the first two pieces is 

that the area of the third and fourth pieces is 

and so on. Thus we shall have finally as an approximate result 

8& + 2 (yi+y5+ y«-i)+yn +1 +4(y 2 +y 4 +y n )}. 

Hence we have the following rule : add together the first 
ordinate, the last ordinate, twice the sum of all the other odd 
ordinates, and four times the sum of all the even ordinates ; 
then multiply the result by one-third the common distance 
of the ordinates. This rule is called Simpson's Rule. 



EXAMPLES. 

If A denote the area contained between the catenary, 
the axis of x, the axis of y, and an ordinate at tne 
extremity of the arc s, shew that A = cs. The arc s 
begins at the lowest point of the curve. 
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2. The whole area of the curve 



© ,+ (i)'- : 



is f irab. (The integration may be effected by as- 
suming x = a cos 8 <£.) 

3. The area of the, curve y (x 2 + a 2 ) =<?(a — x) from x = 

to x = a is c 2 f- — J log 2 J . 

4. The area of the curve y*a; = 4a 2 (2a — x) from a? = to 

a? = 2a is 47ra 2 . 

5. Find the whole area between the curve y 2 (x* + a 2 ) = aV 

and its asymptotes. Result. 4a 2 . 

6. Find the area of the loop of the curve y* = — * J ~ . 

r J a — x 

Remit. 2a*(l-j\. 

•K fa "f" 35 J 

7. Find the area bounded by the curve y 2 = — and 

a ~— x 

the asymptote x = a, excluding the loop. 

Result. 2a 2 (l + 7) . 

8. Find the whole area between the curve y 2 (2a — x)=x 9 

and its asymptote. Result. 37ra 2 . 

9. Find the whole ajrea of the curve (y — x) 2 = a 2 — x 2 . 

Result, ira 2 . 

10. Find the area included between the curves 

y* — 4oa? = 0, x 2 — iay = 0. Result. — — . 

11. Find the whole area of the curve a*y 2 + &V = a 2 JV. 

Result. J a J. 
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12. Find the area of a loop of the curve ofy* = as* (a* — of). 

4a" 
Result. — - . 
o 

13. The area between the tractory, the axis of y, and the 

asymptote is — . (See Art. 100.) 



if(a* + x*)=x*(a*-x*). Result. ~(tt-2). 

2 



14. Find the area of a loop of the curve 

if(a* + x*)=x*(a*-x*). 

15. Find the area of the loop of the curve 

UaY = b*x*{a*-2ax). Result ^. 

16. Find the area of the loop of the curve 

2^(a i + a*) = (a > -a*) 8 . 

Result, a 2 {3 V2 log (1 + V2) - 2} . 

17. Find the whole area of the curve . < 

2/ (a* + x*) -4ay {a* -a?) + (a 8 ~a*) 8 =0. 



Result. aVU-^-J. 



18. Find the area of the curve 



*{._tv 



• x , .a? 

v =s c sin - . log sin - 

a a 



from a; = to o? = a7r. Result. 2ac(l — log2). 

19. Find the area of the curve * = f - ) between x = a and 

x**/3 9 and ^rom $Ae reat*& deduce the area of the hy- 
perbola xy = c? between the same limits. 

20. Find the area of the ellipse whose equation is 



7T 



aa? + 2Jary + qy* = l. Result, —r. — —jjr 
T. I. C. 10 
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21. Find the area of a loop of the curve r" = a" cos 20. 



Remit. — . 

22. Find the area contained by all the loops of the curve 

r = asinn0.. 

Result. — or — - according as n is odd or even. 

23. Find the area between the curves r^a cos nO and r = a. 

24. Find the area of a loop of the curve r 2 cos = a 2 sin 30. 

Result. -— — — log 2. 

25. Find the whole area of the curve r = a (cos 20 + sin 20). 

Result, ire?. 



26. Find the area of a loop of the curve {a? + y 2 ) 8 = 4aVy 2 . 

"8 



Result. — — . 



27. Find the whole area of the curve 

(a* + y 2 ) 2 = 4aV+4&y. Result. 2<7r(a 2 + J 2 ). 

28. Find the whole area of the curve 

29. Find the area of the loop of the curve 

3a 2 
y*-3axy + x*=0. Result. —. 

30. Find the area of the loop of the curve 

.r cos = a cos 20. . Result. (2 — ~ J a 2 . 
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31. Find the area of the curve 



r = - 



■ + b cob 0, 



V(a*-6*cos*0) 
a being greater than b. Result. //,j *«\ + ~o~ • 

32. In a logarithmic spiral find the area between the curve 

and two radii vectores drawn from the pole. 

33. Find the area between the conchoid r = a + b cosec 

and two radii vectores drawn from the pole. 

34. In an ellipse find the area between the curve and two 

radii vectores drawn from the centre. 

35. In a parabola find the area between the curve and two 

radii vectores drawn from the vertex. 

36. Find the area included between the curve 

r = a (sec + tan 0) 

and its asymptote r cos = 2a. Remit f — + 2 J a*. 

37. The whole area of the curve r = a (2 cos + 1) is 

a 8 i27r + — -J, and the area of the inner loop is 
■ / 3V3\ 

38. Jlnd the whole area of the curve r = a cos 5 + J, where 

# is greater than b. Also find the area of the inner 
loop. 

39. If a; and y be the co-ordinates of an equilateral hyper- 

bola SB*— jf 2 = a", shew that 

a ** 2u a — — 

«= 2 -(e 0, +e"° , )> y = 2( e ° , - e " a, )v 

where « is the area intercepted between the curve, the 
central radios vector, and the axis. 

10—2 
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40. Find the whole area of the curve which is the locus of 

the intersection of two normals to an ellipse at right 
angles. Result, ir {a — b) s . 

It may be shewn that the^ equation to the curve is 

** («? + V) (a'ftin'0 + J* cos* Of 

= {<*-#)* (a 2 sin*0 - V cos 2 0)\ 

41. Find the area included within any arc traced by the 

extremity of the radius 'vector of a spiral in a com- 
plete revolution, and the straight line joining the ex- 
tremities of the arc. If, for example, the equation to 

the spiral be *=*&[•$-) > prove that tbe area corre- 
sponding to any value of 6 greater than 2tt is 



ire? 
2n 



Tl\\&) "tar ; }•■ 



42. Find the area contained between a parabola, its evolute, 

and two radii of curvature of the parabola. (Art 159.) 

43. Find the area contained between a cycloid, its evolute, 

and two radii of curvature of the cycloid. 

44. Find the area of the surface generated by the revolution 

round the axis of x of the curve xy = tf. 

m 

45. Also of the curve y = ae c . 

46. Also of the catenary y = - (e 5 * + a" 7 ) • 

2 

47. Shew that the whole surface of an oblate spheroid is 

48. A cycloid revolves round the tangent at the vertex ; 

32 

ahew that the whole surface generated is -— ira*. 

V 
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49. A cycloid revolves round its "base ; shew that the whole 

64 
surface generated is — ire?. 

50. A cycloid revolves round its axis ; shew that the whole 

surface generated is 87ra" (ir — ■$). 

51. The whole surface generated by the revolution of the 

tractoiy round the axis of a? is 4ttc". 

52. A sphere is pierced perpendicularly to the plane of one 

of its great circles by two right cylinders, of which 
the diameters are equal to the radius of the sphere and 
the axes pass through the middle points of two radii 
that compose a diameter of this great circle. Find the 
surface of that portion of the sphere not included 
within the cylinders. 

Result Twice the square of the diameter of the 
sphere. 

53. Find the surface generated by the portion of the curve 

QtS 

y= o±olog -between the limits a; = a aaix = ae. 

54. Find I — , where dS represents an element of surface, 

and p the perpendicular from the origin upon the 
% tangent plane of the element, the integral being ex- 
tended over the whole of the ellipsoid n + S + i 55 !' 



J'^c* 



4tt 



Remit. ^(aW + iW + iW)- 
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CHAPTER VHL 



VOLUMES OF SOLIDS. 



Formula involving Single Integration. Solid of 
Revolution. 




178. Let A be a fixed point ma curve APQ, and P any- 
other point on the curve whose co-ordinates are x and y. Let 
the curve revolve round the axis of x, and let V denote the 
volume of the solid bounded by the surface generated by the 
curve and by two planes perpendicular to the axis of x, one 
through A and the other through P; then {Diff. Cal. Art. 
314) 

dV 



dx 



therefore 



r = / infidx. 



From the equation to the curve y is a known function of x ; 
suppose ^r (x) to be the integral of ?ry* ; then 
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Let V t denote the volume when: the point P has x x for its 
abscissa, and V % the volume when the point P has x 2 for its 
abscissa; thus 

Ti.+ to + G' 

v t =f(xj + c, 

therefore F f — ^^^(x^ — ^ (ajj^w I y*^- 

- 179. Application to the Right Circular Cone. 

Let a straight line pass through the origin and make an 
angle a with the axis of x; then this straight line will gene- 
rate a right circular cone by revolving round the axis of x. 
Here y = x tan a; thus 

Suppose x x = 0, and let r = x % tan a ; thus the volume 

becomes - — ^^-,.that is, ^-^. Hence the volume of 

a right circular cone is one-third the product of the area of 
the base into, the altitude. 

180. Application to the Sphere. 

Here taking the origin at the centre of the sphere we have 
y* = a* — a?; thus 



I infdx = it (a*x - -^ J + C. 
The volume of a hemisphere = / iry*cfc== 

. Jq 



2*ira* 



181. Application to the Paraboloid. 

Here the generating curve as the parabola, so that 
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Thus V % - V x = ir l\ax dx = 2air (xf-x^. 

Suppose x x = 0, then the volume becomes 2<nrx£, that is 
frryfx 29 where yf = 4ax 2 ; thus the volume is half that of a 
cylinder which has the same height, namely x t , and the same 
base, namely a circle of which y % is the radius. 

182. Application to the Solid formed by a Cycloid. 

Let a cycloid revolve round its axis ; here {Diff. Ceil. Art. 
358) 

X 

y = *J(2ax — of) + a vers" 1 - . 

The integration is best effected by putting for x and y their 
values in terms of (Dif. Cal. Art. 358). Thus 

7T [y % dx = Tra'j (0 + sin 0)* sin dO. 

To obtain the volume generated by a semi-cycloid the 
limits for x would be and 2a ; thus the corresponding limits 
for are and ir. 

Now j^sin d0 = - 0"cos0 + 2 lo cos 0dO 

« - P cos + 20 sin + 2 cos 0, 
therefore /V sin e» =* ir 1 -- 4 ; 

Jo 
2J0s^0d0^J0(l^cos20)d0^^ ^^^ 9 

therefore 2 1*0 sin" d0 = ^ . 

it 

And J*^0a$-*Ft&x£0dB=2.%. (Art.35.) 

J J 3 

Thus the required volume 

-»t-*+H-^-f)- 
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183. This formula for the vohnne of a solid of revolution, 

F= \iry*dx> like others which we have noticed, is one, the 

truth of which is obvious, as soon as the notation of the Inte- 
gral Calculus is understood. In the figure to Art. 128, if 
PM be y and MN be denoted by Aa?, then irifAx is the 
volume of the solid generated by the revolution of MNpP 
about the axis of x. Thus 2wy* Aa? will differ from the volume 
generated by the revolution of ADEB by the sum of such 
volumes as are generated by PpQ, and the latter sum will 
vanish in the limit. Thus the volume generated by the revo- 
lution of ADEB is equal to the limit of %inf&x, that is, to 

infdx. 



/< 



184, Similarly, if V denote the volume bounded by the 
surface formed by a curve which revolves round the axis of y, 
and by planes perpendicular to the axis of y , we shall have 

V^\tcrfdy. 
And, as in Art. 178, we shall have 

r % -~r 1 =*l 9 'wa*dy. 

J *l 

185. Suppose two curves to revolve round the axis of a?, 
and thus to generate two surfaces, and that we require the 
difference of two volumes, one bounded by the first surface 
and by planes perpendicular to the axis of x y and the other 
bounded by the second surface and by the planes already 
assigned. Let y = ^(a?) be the equation to the first curve, 
and y = ^(x) that to the second. Then if V denote the 
required difference, we have 



F= Jtt ft {x)Y dx-b{f {x)Y dx 
-*/[{* WP-{f <*)fl** 
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If the planes which bound the required volume are de- 
termined by x=x t and x = x a , we must integrate between 
the limits x x and x 2 for x. N 

186. Suppose, for example, that a closed curve is such 
that the line y = a bisects every ordinate parallel to the axis 
of y; then we have <f>(x) =« + %(#) and & (x) = a — x(a;), 
where % (x) denotes some function of x. Thus 

and F= ic \^a% (x) dx» 

Suppose the abscissae of the extretae points of the curve 
are x % and x l7 then the volume generated by the revolution 

of the closed curve round the axis of a; is 4o7rl x(x)dx. 

1 
And 21 x ( x ) d® ** the area °f ^ e c ^ ose( i curve, so that the 

J X\ 

volume is equal to the product of 2air into the area. This 
demonstration supposes that the generating curve lies entirely 
on one side of the axis of a?. ...,-.*>. 

If the generating curve be the circle given by 

we have ir<? for its area, and therefore 2A?cV* for the volume 
generated by the revolution of it round the axis of a?. 

187. In a similar way if the curves x = <f> M 9 x = ty (v)> 
revolve round the axis of y we obtain for the volume bounded 
by these surfaces and by planes perpendicular to the axis of y 



r-»/[«| <*)}■-{* WW*. 



188. The method given in Art. 178 for finding the volume 
of a solid of revolution iiay be adapted to any solid. The 
method may be described thus : conceive the solid cut up into 
thin slices by a series of parallel planes, estimate approxi- 
mately the volume of each slice and add these volumes ; the 
limit of this sum when each slice becomes indefinitely thin is 
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the volume of the solid required. Stippose that a solid is cut 
up into slices by planes perpendicular to the axis of x ; let 
<f> (x) be the area of a section of the solid made by a plane 
which is at a distance x from the origin, and let x+Ax be 
the distance of the next plane from the origin ; thus these 
two planes intercept a slice of which the thickness is Ax, and 
of which the volume may be represented by <f> (x) Ax. The 
volume of the solid will therefore be the limit of 2<f> (x) Ax, 

that is, it will be j <f> (x) dx ; the limits of the integration will 

depend upon the particular solid or portion of a solid under 
consideration. 

189. Application to an Ellipsoid. 
The equation to. the ellipsoid is % 
a? v 8 z* 

if a section be made by a plane perpendicular to the axis of x 
at a distance x from the origin, the boundary of the section is 

an ellipse, of which the semiaxes are b./(l — jj and 

V('-3l)« »—*•-« **"««-* *(i-$. 

this is therefore the value of <f>{x). Hence the volume of 
the ellipsoid 



3 



190. Application to a Pyramid. 



Let there be a pyramid, the base of which is any rectilinear 
figure; let A be the area of the base and h tha. height. 
Take the origin of co-ordinates at the vertex of the pyramid, 
and the axis of x perpendicular to the base of the pyramid, 
then the volume of the pyramid 



■ I <f>\x)dx. 
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Now the section of the pyramid made by any plane paral- 
lel to the base is a rectilinear figure similar to the base, and 
the areas of similar figures are as the squares of their homolo- 
gous sides; and x and h are proportional to homologous sides; 
hence we infer that 

a? 

Thus the volume of the pyramid 

A f* „ Ah 

This investigation also holds for a cone, the base of which is 
any closed curve. 

191. As an example we will find the volume lying be- 
tween an hyperboloid of one sheet, its asymptotic cone and 
two planes perpendicular to their common axis. 

Let the equation to the hyperboloid be 
vt V* V 

and that to the cone 

** y* * f _n 

If 9, section of the former surface be made by a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of -x and at a distance x from 
the origin, the boundary is an ellipse of which the area is 

7rbc(— 9 + l); the section of the second surface made by 

the same plane also has an ellipse for its boundary, and its 

area is --• « . Therefore the difference of the areas is irbc. 
a 

Hence the required volume, supposing it bounded by the 

planes x — x x and x — x v is 

I irbc dx, that is, trie (x % — a?J. 
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192. Sometimes- it may be convenient to make sections 
by parallel planes not perpendicular to the axis of x. If a 
be the inclination of the axis of x to the parallel planes, then 
<f> (3) sin aAx may be taken as the volume of a slice and 
the integration performed as before. 



Formula involving Double Integration. 
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193. We will first give a formula for the volume of a solid 
of revolution. In the figure, let x, y be the co-ordinates of s, 
and x + Ax, y + Ay those of t. Suppose the whole figure to 
revolve round the axis of x, then the element st will generate 
a ring, the volume of which will be ultimately 2iry Ax Ay: 
this follows from the consideration that Ax Ay is the area of 
st and 27ry the perimeter of the circle described by *. Hence 
the volume generated by the figure BEeb, or by any portion 
of it, will be the limit of the sum of such terms as 2iryAxAy. 
Let V denote the required volume, then 



F=27T \\ydxdyi 



the limits of the integration being so taken as to include all 
the elements of the required volume. 

194. Suppose that the volume required is that which is 
obtained by the revolution of all the figure BEeby let y = ${x) 
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be the equation to the upper curve, y = ty (x) that to the lower 
curve, and let OC=x 1 , OH=x % . We should then integrate 
first with respect to y between the limits y = ^(x) and 
y = ^(ai).; we thus sum up all the elements like 2iryAxAy 
which are contained in the solid formed by the revolution of 
the strip PQqp ; then we integrate with respect to x between 
the limits x x and x % . Thus to express the operation sym- 
bolically 



F=27ri / ydxdy 

J x. 



The second expression is obtained by effecting the integra- 
tion with respect to y between the assigned limits, and it 
coincides with that already obtained in Art. 185. 

195. Thus in the preceding article we divide the solid 
into elementary rings, of which 2iryAxAy is the type; in 
the first integration we collect a number of these rings, so as 
to form a figure, which is the difference of two concentric 
circular slices ; in the second integration we collect all these 
figures and thus obtain the volume of the required solid. 

196. Suppose the figure which revolves round the axis of 
x to be bounded by the curves x = <f>(y) and x = ^(y), and 
by the straight lines y=y x and y=y a ; then in applying the 
formula for V it will be convenient to integrate first with 
respect to a?; thus 

F=2tt / ydydx. 

In this case in the integration with respect to x we collect 
all the elements like 2iry Ay Ax which have the same radius 
y, so that the sum of the elements is a thin, cylindrical shell,, 
of -which Ay is the thickness, y is the radius, and <f>(y) — ^(y). 
the height. Thus ... . 



y=27r r{<f> (y) -^(y)}y dy. 
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197. As. an example of the preceding formate, let it be 
required to find the volume of the solid generated by the re- 
volution of the area ALB round the axis of a? in the figure 
already given in Art 141. This volume is the excess of the 
hemisphere generated by the revolution of SLB over the para- 
boloid generated by the revolution of ASL; the result is 
therefore known, and we propose the example, not for the 
sake of the result, but for illustration of the formulae of double 
integration. 

Let 8 be the origin. Suppose the positive direction of the 
axis of a; to the left, then the equation to AL is y a = 4a (a — x) 
and that to BL is y* = 4a* — a?. Let Vbe the required volume, 
then 

V=l I 2irydydx. 

Jo J 4a?-y* 
4a 

If we wish to integrate with respect to y first, we must, as 
in Art. 141, suppose the figure ALB divided into two parts; 
thus 

V=l I 2irydxdy+\ 2irydxdy. 

J qJ V(4a«-tor) J a J 

Again, let it be required to find the volume generated by 
the revolution of LDG about the axis of x. Let the positive 
direction of the axis of x be now to the right, then the equa- 
tion to LG is y 2 =4a(a + a?) and that to LB is y 9 =4a 2 — a?. 
Let V be the required volume, then 

V= / 2irydxdy. 4 

Jo J ^(4a*-afl\ 

If we wish to integrate with respect to a? first, we must, as 
in Art. 141, suppose the figure LDG divided into two parts; 
thus 

ia 

198. Similarly, if a solid is formed by the revolution of 
a curve round the axis of y r we have 



F== \\2irxdydx. 
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199. We now proceed to consider any solid. 




X*- 



Let a?, y, * be the co-ordinates of any point p of a 
surface, x + Aa?, y + Ay, z + Az the co-ordinates of an adja- 
cent point q. Through p draw planes parallel to the co-ordi- 
nate planes of (x, z) and (v, z); through <7also draw planes 
parallel to the sape co-ordinate planes. These four planes 
will include between them a column, of which PQ is the base 
and Pp the height. The volume of this column will be ulti- 
mately zAxAy, and the volume between an assigned portion 
of the given surface and the plane of (x 9 y) will be found by 
taking the limit of the sum of a series of terms like zAxAy. 
Let V denote this volume, then 



s llzdxdy. 



The equation. to the surface gives z as a function of x and 
y; the limits of the integration must be taken so as to include 
all the elements of the proposed solid. 
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If we integrate first with respect to y, we sum up the 
columns which form a slice comprised between two planes per- 
pendicular to the axis of x; thus the limits of integration with 
respect to y may be functions of x, and we shall obtain 

fzdy =/(»), 



/• 



where /(a?) is in fact the area of the section of the solid consi- 
dered made . by a plane perpendicular to the axis of 2 at a 
distance x from the origin. Then finally 

V=ff{x)dx; 

this coincides with the formula already given in Art. 188. 

200. Application to the Ellipsoid. 

Let it be required to find the volume of the eighth part of 
the ellipsoid determined by the equation 






Here we have to find 



/M 



l-^-^dxdt,. 



First integrate with respect to y, then the limits of y are 

and LI, that is, and b */( 1 — 5 J ; we thus obtain the sum 

of all the columns which form the slice between the planes 
Lpl and Jlfjm. Now between the assigned limits 

M'-S-fl*-$('-S)'_ 

thus V=jjbc(l-?g\dx. 

The limits of x are and a; we thus obtain the sum of 
T. I. C. 11 
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all the slices which are comprised in the»solid OABC. Hence 

201. Suppose the given surface to be determined by 
ay = az, and we require the volume bounded by the plane 
of (x, y), by the given surface, and by the four planes x = x l9 
x**x„ y = y x , y = y r Here the volume is given by 

r-r (***,* 

Jx x Jy 1 & 

= ^(^- a? i)(y 8 -yi)Kyi+ a? 8 y 8 +^y.+^yil 

where z v z# z s9 z 4 are the ordinates of the four corner points 
of the selected portion. 

202. Find the volume comprised between the plane z = 
and the surfaces xy = az and (a? — A)*+(y — k)*=<r. 

Here we have to integrate jj-^dxdy between limits de- 
termined by (x — Kf + (y — h) 2 = c\ 

Now lydy=%r, and the limits of y are 

Jc-*J{<?-(x^hY} and yfe + V{c f -(*-A)*}. 

•Thus we obtain 

2k*J{<?-(x-h)*}. 

Thus finally the required volume • k - 

t= — \x*J{<?— (x-h)*}dx f - - 

where the limits of a? axe A — c and A + c, 
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And 

[ajV{^-(»-*) 2 }^=/(«-A)V{c 2 -(aJ-A) 8 }(& 

+ h Jv{c a - (* -h)*}dx. 
Put x — h =s £ ; thus we obtain 

ft*J{<?-f) dt + h (</(<?- f)dt. 

The limits of £ are — c and + c ; therefore the result is 

h?ir , , , • j i • Afej V 
— - -; and the required volume is . 

A Cb 

t 

This result however assumes that xv is positive throughout 
the limits of the integration ; that is, the circle determined by 
(a? — A)*+(y — &)* = c is supposed to lie entirely in the" first 
quadrant or entirely in the third quadrant. If this condition 
be not fulfilled our result does not give the arithmetical value 
of the volume, but the balance arising from estimating some 
part of the volume as positive and some part as negative ; for 
example, if h and k vanish our result vanishes. 

Similarly in the result of the preceding article, it is assum- 
ed that xy is positive throughout the limits of the integration. 

203. Instead of dividing a solid into columns standing 
on rectangular bases, so that zAxAy is the volume of the 
column, we may divide it into columns standing upon the 
polar element of area; hence zrAOAr is the volume of the 
column. Therefore for the volume Fof a solid we have the 
formula 



•//■ 



zrdddr. 



From the equation to the surfaces must be expressed as a 
function of r and 0. 

'For example, required the volume comprised between the 
plane z = 0, and the surfaces a? + y 1 = 4a« and y* = 2cx*~ a£. , 

Here z = — ; and the limits of r and must be such as to 

11—2 
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extend the integration over the whole area of the circle 
y* =s 2cx — a?. Let r x = 2c cos ; then the required volume 

aa f |r [ rx —d0dr 

/»* f ** 
= - cosW0 

= — COsW0 

a Jo 

■ -T-iii <**«>' 

_3ttc 4 

"~ 8a * 

204. Required the volume of the solid comprised between 
the plane of (x, y) and the surface whose equation is 

z = ae * ♦ 
Here, since a? +y*~r*, 

V=al[e*rd6dr. 

The surface extends to an infinite distance from the origin, 
in every direction; thus the limits of are and 2tt, and 
those oi r are and oo . 



Now 


je *rdr=* — ^"^5 


thus 


r 00 *£ c * 
j e + rdr = — . 
Jo ^ 


And 


/•air 

J d0 = 2ir. 



Hence the required volume is 7roc\ 
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Formula involving Triple Integration. 

205. In the figure to Art. 199, suppose we draw a series 
of planes perpendicular to the axis of z ; let z be the distance 
of one plane from the origin and z + Az the distance of the 
next* These planes intercept from the column vqPQ an 
elementary rectangular parallelopiped, the volume of which is 
AxAyAz. The whole solid may be considered as the limit 
of the sum of such elements. Hence if V denote its volume, 



F= fffdxdydz. 



206. Kequired the volume of a portion of the cylinder 
determined by the equation 

which is intercepted between the planes 

£ = #tana and z = a? tan y8. 
Here if y t stand for »J{2ax — a?)> we have 

V-\ \ \ chodydz 

J J -y t Jgtana 
pa ry x 

= I I (tan/8 — tan a) xdxdy 

Jo J -ft 

[2a 

= 2 (tan/8 — tana) I x\f(2ax — a?)dx 
Jo 

= 2 (tan £ — tana) — • 

207. The polar element of plane area is, as we have seen 
in previous articles, rA0Ar. Suppose this were to revolve 
round the initial line through an angle 2w, then a solid ring 
would be generated, of which the volume is 2m sin r A0 Ar, 
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since 2irr sin is the circumference of the circle described by 
the point whose polar co-ordinates are r and 6. Let <j> denote 
the angle which the plane of the element in any position 
makes with the initial position of the plane, <f> + A<£ the angle 
which the plane in a consecutive position makes with the 
initial plane ; then the part of the solid ring which is inter- 
cepted between the revolving plane in these two positions is 
to the whole ring in the same proportion as A<j> is to 2ir. 
Hence the volume of this intercepted part is 

r»sin0A<£A0Ar. 

This is therefore an expression in polar co-ordinates for an 
element of any solid. Hence the volume of the whole solid 
may be found by taking the limit of the sum of such ele- 
ments ; that is, if V denote the required volume, 



V=jjJ7*amdd<l>dddr. 



The limits of the integration must be so taken as to in- 
clude in the integration all the elements of the proposed solid. 
The student will remember that r denotes the distance of any 
point from the origin, the angle which this distance makes 
with some fixed line through the origin, and <f> the angle 
which the plane passing through this distance and the fixed 
line makes with some fixed plane passing through the fixed 
line, 

208. Suppose, for example, that we apply the formula to 
find the volume of the eighth part of a spnere. Integrate 
with respect to r first ; we have 



/• 



»**-,. 



Suppose a the radius of the sphere, then the limits of r are 
ad a; 



and a; thus 



V=jj£am0d<f>d0. 



In thus integrating with respect to.r, we collect all the 
elements like r*sin0A£A0Ar which compose a pyramidal 
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solid, having its vertex at the centre of the sphere, and for its 
base the curvilinear element of spherical surface, which is 
denoted by a* sin A<£ A0. 

- Integrate next with respect to 0; we have 
'sin0<Z0= — cos0; 



/■ 



the limits of are and — ; thus 



*-K+ 



In thus integrating with respect to 0, we collect all the 
pyramids similar to ~sin0A<£A0 which form a wedge- 
shaped slice of the solid contained between the two planes 
through the fixed line corresponding to <j> and <f> + A<£. 

Lastly, integrate with respect to tf> from to — ; thus 

In this example the integrations may be performed in any 
order, and the student should examine and illustrate them. 

209. A right cone has its vertex on the surface of a 
sphere, and its axis coincident with the diameter of the 
sphere passing through that point; find the volume com- 
mon to the cone and the sphere. 

Let a be the radius of the sphere; a the semi-vertical 
angle of the cone, V the required volume, then the polar 
equation to the sphere with the vertex of the cone as origin 
is r sb 2a cos 0. Therefore 



Jo Jo Jo 



2a cos* 

f*Bin0d<l>d0dr. 



210. The curve r=a (l + cos0) revolves round the ini- 
tial line, find the volume of the solid generated. 
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Here the required volume 



JoJo Jo 



fit f2v fa(l+C0Bff) 

7^am0d0d<f>dr 

to 



27ra 8 
3 

87ra 8 



["(l + cos^sin^^. 

J o 

It will be found that this = ■ 



3 



EXAMPLES. 

1. If the curve tf (x — 4a) = ax (a;— 3a) revolve round the 

axis of x, the volume generated from a?== to x = Sa 

is 22? (15 -16 log 2). 

2. A cycloid revolves round the tangent at the vertex; 

shew that the volume generated by the curve is 7r"a a . 

3. A cycloid revolves round its base; shew that the 

volume generated by the curve is 57rV. 

4. The curve y*(2a — x)=x* revolves round its asymp- 

tote ; shew that the volume generated is 27r 2 a 8 . 

5. The curve scy 2 = 4a 2 (2a — x) revolves round its asymp- 

tote ; shew that the volume generated is 47r*a 8 . 

6. Find the volume of the closed portion of the solid 
' generated by the revolution of the curve (y*—b*)*=a*x 

round the axis of y. 

p u 256 irb 9 
315 a 6 

7. Express the volume of a frustum of a sphere in terms of 

its height and the radii of its ends. 

BemU. ^{A 9 + 3 (*•,» + r, 2 )}. 
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8. If the curve y 8 =* 2«w» + not? revolve about the axis of x> 

find the volume of any frustum; and shew that it 
may be expressed either by 

. ?£(p + <?-lnh*) orby*h(r* + t ^), 

where h is the altitude of the frustum and ft, c, r are 
the radii of its two ends and middle section. Deduce 
expressions for the volume of a cone and spheroid. 

9. Find by integration the volume included between a 

right cone whose vertical angle is 60°, and a sphere 
of given radius touching it along a circle. 

Result. — . 
6 

10. If a parabdloid have its vertex in the base, and axis in 

the surface of a cylinder, the cylinder will be divided 
into parts which are as 3 : 5 by the surface of the 
paraboloid ; the altitude and diameter of the base of 
the cylinder and the latus rectum of the paraboloid 
bfcirig all equal. 

11. A paraboloid of revolution and a right cone have the 

same base, axis, and vertex, and a sphere is described 
upon this axis as diameter ; shew that the volume in- 
tercepted between the paraboloid and cone bears the 
same ratio to the volume of the sphere that the latus 
rectum of the parabola bears to the diameter of the 
sphere. 

12. Find the whole volume of the solid bounded by the 

surface of which the equation is 

a? v % z A 
n f 4-| 5 +- = l. 
a o c 4 

Result. — - — . 
5 

13. Find the whole volume of the solid bounded by the 

surface of which the equation is 

{x + tf + z*)* = 27 a*xyz. 

9 
Result, -a 8 . 
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14. Find the volume of the solid /ormed by the revolution 

of the curve (a? + y*) 9 = aV + iV about the axis of x, 
supposing a greater than b* Shew what the result 
becomes when a = b. 

15. Determine the volume of the solid generated by the re- 

volution of the curve (a?+if)*~c?a? + b*!f about the 
axis of y, supposing a greater than &. Shew what 
the result becomes when a~b. 

ML | (2y + 3a-) i+57 ^»n-^!. 

16. Find the volume of the solid formed by the revolution 

of the curve (y* + 05*)*= a* {a? — if) round the axis of x. 



BesuU ' : t{^ 1o s( 1+ ^ 2 )-*}- 



17. A paraboloid of revolution has its axis coincident with 

a diameter of a sphere, and its vertex outside the 
sphere; find the volume of the portion of the sphere 
outside the paraboloid, 

irh s 
Result, -r— , where h is the distance of the two 

6 

E lanes in which the curves of intersection of the sur- 
ices are situated. 

18. Find the volume cut off from the surface 

- + f = 2a? 
c b 

by a plane parallel to that of (y, z) at a distance a 
from it. Result. ira**/(bc), 

19. A quadrant of an ellipse revolves round a tangent at 

the end of the minor axis of the ellipse ; shew that 
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the volume included by the surface formed by the 
curve is 

^(10-fcr). 

20. Find the volume enclosed by the surfaces defined by 

the equations 

a?+if = cz f a? + tf=*aa>t 3 = 0, 
illustrating by figuresthe progress of the summation. 

Result, -— - . 
32c 

21. If 8 be a closed surface, dS an element of 8 about a 

point P at a distance r from a fixed point 0, and 
<£ the an^le which the normal at P drawn inwards 
makes with the radius vector OP, shew that the 
volume contained by the surface 



= J Jrcos£<Z#, 



the summation being extended over the whole sur- 
face. 

Taking the centre of an ellipsoid as the point 0, 
apply this formula to find its volume, interpreting geo- 
metrically the steps of the integration. 

22. Find the value of lllofdxdydz over the volume of an 

ellipsoid. BmdL ^. 

23. determine the limits of integration in order to obtain 

the volume contained between the plane of (a?, y) and 
the surface whose equation is 

As? + Bxy + Ctf - Dz - F= 0. 

24. State the limits of the integration to be used in apply- 

ing the formula jjjdxdydz to find the volume of a 
closed surface of the second order whose equation is 
aa? + bif+cz* + a'yz + b'xz + c'xy = 1. 
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25. State between what limits the integrations in 

\dxdydz 



# 



must be performed, in order to obtain the volume 
contained between the conical surface whose equa- 
tion is 

and the planes whose equations are x = z and x = ; 
and find the volume by this or by any other method. 

Result. — . 

26. State between what limits the integrations must be 

taken in order to find the volume of the solid con- 
tained between the two surfaces cz=zma? + mf and 

z = ax + by ; and shew that the volume is — when 

o 

m =n = a= b = 1. 

27. A cavity is just large enough to allow of the complete 

revolution of a circular disc of radius c, whose centre 
describes a circle of the same radius c, while the plane 
of the disc is constantly parallel to a fixed plane, and 
perpendicular to that of the circle in which its centre 
moves. Shew that the volume of the cavity is 

y(37T+8). 

28. The axis of a right cone coincides with the generating 

line of a cylinder; the diameter of both cone and 
cylinder is equal to the common altitude; find the 
surface and volume of each part into which the cone is 
divided by the cylinder. 

Results. 

Surface* 4 ^ 5 - 3 ^ 15 a' and W + »VM rf 
6 6 
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~ . 8tt + 27V3-64 8 , 64-27 V3-2tt 8 
Volumes, ^ a 8 and ^ a 8 ; 

where a is the radius of the base of the cone or 
cylinder. 

29. Find the volume of the cono-cuneus determined by 

which is contained between the planes x « and x = a. 

Result. — - . 

30. A conoid is generated by a straight line which passes 

through the axis of z and is perpendicular to it. Two 
sections are made by parallel planes, both planes 
being parallel to the axis of z. Shew that the 
volume of the conoid included between the planes is 
equal to the product of the distance of the planes into 
half the sum of the areas of the sections made by the 
planes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DIFFERENTIATION OF AN INTEGRAL WITH RESPECT TO ANY 
QUANTITY WHICH IT MAY INVOLVE, 



211. It is sometimes necessary to differentiate an inte- 
gral with respect to some quantity which it involves; this 
question we snail now consider. 

Required the differential coefficient of / <f> (x) dx with 

J a 

respect to 6, supposing <f> (x) not to contain i, and a to be 
independent of b. 

Let u = I £ (x) dx ; 

J a 

suppose b changed into b + Ab, in consequence of which 
u becomes u + Au; thus 

rb+*b 
u + Au ss I <f> (x) dx ; 

T6+A6 rb 

therefore Au = j <j>(x)dx—\ <f>(x)dx 

J a J a 

= I <j> (x) dx. 

J b 

Now, by Art. 40, 

/-5+A& 

I <f>(x)dx = Ab<f>{b + 0Ab), 
J b 

where is some proper fraction ; thus 
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Let Ai and Aw diminish without limit ; thus 

212. Similarly, if we differentiate u with respect to a, 
supposing S(x) not to contain a, and b to be independent 
of a, we obtain 

213. Suppose (a?) to contain a quantity c, and let it 

be required to. find the differential coefficient of / <f> (x) dx 

with respect to c, supposing a and b independent of c. 

Instead of <f> (x) it will be convenient to write <f> (x, c), 
so that the presence of the quantity c may be more clearly 
indicated; denote the integral by u, thus 

tf«U(»,c) dx. 

Suppose « changed into c-h Ac, in consequence of which u 
becomes u + At*; thus 

u+Au*=l ^(a?,c+Ac) c&; 

J a 

therefore Aw = j <£ (a;, c + Ac) dx — I (a?, c) da> 

«J {0(a?,c + Ac)-^(a?,c)}(fe; 

thus ^Wfrc + Ay-tfac)^ 

Ac J a Ac 

New fey the nature of a differential coefficient we have 

• , 4>(x,c + Ac)-<f>(x,c) ^ d<l>(x,c) 

Ac dc ■ & ' 
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where p is a quantity which diminishes without limit when; 
Ac does so. Thus we have 



£-?.*£**<>*■ 



When Ac is diminished indefinitely, the second integral 
vanishes ; for it is not greater than (b — a) p, where p is 
the greatest value p can have, and p ultimately vanishes. 
Hence proceeding to the limit, we have 



do J a do 



214. It should be noticed that the preceding article sup- 
poses that neither a nor b is infinite ; if, for example, b were 
infinite, we could not assert that (&— a)p would necessarily 
vanish in the limit 

215. We have shewn then in Art. 213 that 

£J>m*-j:*£4*~ : <"• 

We will point out a useful application of this equation. 
Suppose that ^(x y o) is the function of which <f>(x,o) is 
the differential coefficient with respect to x, and that %(a?, c) 

du} (od CM 

is the function of which ■ , ' is the differential coefficient 

do 

with respect to x\ thus (1) may be written 

^-*^-xM-xM «. 

let us suppose 'that b does not occur in <f>(x,c), and that 
a is also independent of b ; then (2) may be written 

*£4+0- X M ....,...-.....(3), 

where C denotes terms which are independent of i, that 
is, are constant with respect to b. Hence as b may have 
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any value we please in (3), we may replace b by x, and 
write 

X<M-££4+<7.-. (4 ). 

This equation may be applied to find % (x, c) ; as the 
constant may be introduced if required, we may dispense 
with writing it, and put (4) in the form 

For example, let <j> (x, c) = , , ; then 

I -j- C XT 

thus £ (J taQ_1 «) -/a (nw) *" 



--/, 



2ca? , 



(l+cV) a 



r dx 

Thus from knowing the value of I- j- a we are able to 

deduce by differentiation the value of the more complex 

2161 Eequired the differential coefficient of 1 (x, c) dx 

with respect to c when both b and a are functions of c 

Denote the integral by u; then -7- consists of three terms, 

one arising from the fact that d> (x r c) contains c, one from 
the fact that b contains 0, and one from the fact that a 
contains c. 

f.i.a 12 
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Hence by the preceding articles, 

du_ r b d<f>(x,c) , dudb duda 
dc~Ja dc db dc da dc 

[ b d6(z,c)j , , ,- .db ,. .da 

217. With the suppositions of the preceding article we 

d?u 
may proceed to find-ri • By differentiating with respect to c 

the term / y \ ' dx we obtain 

C b cP<f> (x,c) , d$ (b,c) db d<j> (a,c) da 
J a d<? dc dc dc dc' 

From the other terms in -j- we obtain by differentiation 

*( h > c) M + -db-\&) + —&—& 

,. . d*a d<f> (a, c) fda\* d<f> (a, c) da 
-9l«.«;^ da~\di) aV~ &' 

Thus £-P**& < °* 

dc 2 Ja d<y 

Similarly -3^ may be found and higher differential co- 
efficients of u if required. 
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218. The following geometrical illustration may be given 
of Art. 216, 




N N' 



Let y = <f>(oc, c) be the equation to the curve APQ, and 
y =s (x 9 c + Ac) the equation to the curve A'F Q*. 



Let 



MM' = Aa 9 NN' = Ab. 



Then u denotes the area PMNQ, and u + Au denotes the 
mnFM'N'Q. Hence 



and 



Au = FpqQ' + QNN'q - PMM'p, 

Au^ FpgQ QNN'q PMM'p 

Ac ~~ Ac Ac Ac 



It may easily be seen that the limit of the first term is the 
l imit rff'^fe' + y-^M^ that ^ urft of ^ 

Ja Ac 

second term is the limit of <£(J, c) -r-, and that the limit 

of the third term is the limit of £ (a, c) ^- . This gives the 

result of Art. 216. 

12— a 
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219, Example. Find a curve such that the area between 
the curve, the axis of x, and any ordinate, shall bear a con- 
stant ratio to the rectangle contained by that ordinate and the 
corresponding abscissa. 

Suppose <j> (x) the ordinate of the curve to the abscissa x ; 

then I <j>(x)dx expresses the area between the curve, the 

axis of x, and the ordinate <f> (c) : hence by supposition we 
must have 



/, 



+ W*.-!*®, 



where n is some constant. This is to hold for all values of c ; 
hence we may differentiate with respect to c ; thus 

^ v ' n n 

therefore c<j>' (c) = (n — 1) (c) , 

and ^"H = • 

0(c) c 

By integration log (c) = (n - 1) log c + constant ; 

thus (c) = Ac"~\ 

and <f> (x) = Ax*' 1 , 

which determines the required curve. 

220. Find the form of £ (x), so that for all values of c 

°x{<j>(x)} 2 dx 



r 

J 



■*> 



C 



{4>{x))*dx 
By the supposition 
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Differentiate with respect to c ; thus 

thus c(l-i){*(c)}^£{* (*)}'<**. 

Differentiate again with respect to c ; 

thus (i-i){*(c)}'+ac(i-J)#(c)f(c)-i*M , ; . 

hence (l -f)*(c) + 2c(l- i)f (c) = 0; 

a * f to 2~" 1 

therefore •tt\ = 1w T\-- 

£ (c) 2 (n — 1) o 

Integrate; thus 

9 to 

log <j> (c) = 2 , "^ ^ log c + constant ; 

a-» 
therefore £(c) ^A^"-*, 

where J. is some constant; thus we have finally 

2-n 



This is the solution of a problem in Analytical Statics, 
which may be enunciated thus. The distance of the centre 
of gravity of a segment of a solid of revolution from the 

vertex is always -th part of the height of the segment ; find 

the generating curve. The required equation is y = <f> (x). 

221. Find the form of <j> {x) so that the integral J Vfil 

may be independent of c. 

Denote the integral by u, and suppose x=*cz; thus 
_ f e <f> (x) dx _ f l */c<j>(cz)dz 
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Since u is to be independent of c, the differential coefficient 
of u with respect to c must vanish. Now 

^-J. — vF^5 — 

_ f « »(«) + 8a»'(a>) , 
"J. 2cV(c-o ! ) ** 

This last integral then must vanish whatever c may be ; 
hence we must have 

<f>{x) + 2x<f>'{x) = 0; 

therefore £M -L. 

<£ (a?) 2a? ' 

therefore log (a?) = — £ log a? + constant, 

therefore A (a;) = -r- . 

v x 

This is the solution of a problem in Dynamics, which may 
be thus enunciated. Find a curve, such that the time of 
falling down an arc of the curve from any point to the lowest 
point may be the same. If s denote the arc of the curve 
measured from the lowest point, x the horizontal abscissa of 
the extremity of 8, then we have 

jt;=<£ (#) and 8 = 2A*Jx; 
so that the curve is a cycloid (Art. 72). 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. If the straight line SP^P^ meet three successive revo- 
lutions of an equiangular spiral, whose equation is 
r = a , in the points P 19 P„P„ find the area included 
between P t P 9 , PJP s9 and the two curve lines P t P v P^P Z . 

*"* nb «*■>■• 
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2. Find the area of the curve y 4 — aa?y*+a? 4 = 0. 

BemU. ^. 

16 

3. Find the area of the curve a?* + y* = a* (iry)*" 1 , where n 

is a positive integer. 

Remit. If n is an even integer — - ; if n is an odd 

. . aV 

integer — . 

4. A string the length of which is equal to the perimeter 

of an oval is wound completely round the oval, and 
an involute is formed by unwinding the string, begin- 
ning at any point ; shew that when the length of the 
involute is a maximum or a minimum the length of 
the string is equal to the perimeter of the circle of 
curvature at the point from which the unwinding 
begins. 

5. Find the portion of the cylinder a? + y* — rx = inter- 

cepted between the planes 

ax + by + cz=:0 and a'a> + Jy + c«=sO. 

Mm*. *&-•) + . 
8c 

6. Find the volume of the solid bounded by the para- 

boloid jf+z*=*4M(x+a) and the sphere a?+y*+sr =*<?, 
supposing c greater than a. 



Result 2va 



(<-% 
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CHAPTER X. 



ELLIPTIC INTEGRALS. 



222. : The integrals j^Jf^Q > /•(! - c" sin» 0) d6, 

and \-rr- . >/IN //t — » • 8 /i\ , are called elliptic June- 

J (I + a sin 1 0) y (1 — <r am 1 0) r j 

tions or elliptic integrals of the first, second, and third order 

respectively; the first is denoted by F(c, 0), the second by 

E(c, 0), and the third by II (c, a, 0). The integrals are all 

supposed to be taken between the limits and 0, so that they 

vanish with 0; is called the amplitude of the function. 

The constant o is supposed less than unity; it is called the 

modulus of the function. The constant a, which occurs in the 

function of the third order, is called the parameter. When 

the integrals are taken between the limits and — , they 

axe called complete functions; that is, the amplitude of a 

* it 
complete function is — . 

223. The second elliptic integral expresses the length of 
a portion of the arc of an ellipse measured from the end. of 
the minor axis, the excentricity of the ellipse being the 
modulus of the function. From this circumstance, and from 
the fact that the three integrals are connected by remark- 
able properties, the name elliptic integrals has been de- 
rived. 
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224. The subject of elliptic integrals is very extensive ; 
we shall merely give a few of the simpler results, and refer 
the student for fuller investigations to Hymers's Integral 
Calculus, or to the writings of Legendre, Jacobi and AbeL 

225. If and <f> are connected by the equation 

F(c,0)+F(c,<f>) = F(c,jt) f 

• where fi is a constant ; then will 

cos cos <f> — sin sin <f> V(l — c^sin 1 /*) = cos fi. 

Consider and <f> as functions of a new variable t } and 
differentiate the given equation ; thus 



dO 



+ 7777TT^f = (1). 



V(l-c*sin a 0) rf^VCl-c'sin 8 ^) dt 

Now as t is a new arbitrary variable, we are at liberty to 
assume 

thus from the equation (1) 

Square these two equations and differentiate ; thus 
— = — c*sin0cos0, -^ = — c*sin^cos^; 

therefore ^fc— — j (*™ 20 ± sin 2<f>). 
Let + £ = ^ and 0-£ = X ; thus 

J^-^sin^cosx, -^ = -c f sinxcos^. 
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therefore ljfa m "** ff5"°** ! 



Ittli dt dt 

therefore 

therefore log -^ = log sin # + constant, 

therefore -^ = A sin ^ 



(2), 



and similarly, -^ = 5 sin ^ 

where J. and B are constants. 

Hence -4 sin x Hjr = -#sin ^r -^-, 

therefore .4cosx=2?cos^r-f(7 (3). 

Now from the original given equation we see that if <f> = 
^(c,0)=jF(c,/*); 
therefore then = fi and ^ = ^t = /a; 
thus from (3) (A — J?) cos fi = (7; 

thus ^1 cos (0-£) =2? cos (0+£) + {A -B) cos /a; 
therefore 
(.4-5) cos0cos<£+ (A+B) sin0sin£== (^4— J5) cos /a... (4). 

In (2) put for -?- its value 

V(l - c* sin 9 «) - V(l - c 1 sin 1 0), 
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and for ^ its value 

V(l - <? sin"0) + V(l - <? sin f 0), 
and then suppose <f> = ; thus 

V(l — <? sin 1 /*) — 1 = A sin /*, 
and V(l — ^ sin 1 /*) -f 1 =2?sin/6. 

Substitute for ^ -B and ^1 + J5 in (4) ; 
thus cos cos <f> - sin sin £ V0- — <? sin" /a) = cos/a. 

226. The relation just found may be put in a different 
form. Clear the equation of radicals ; thus 

(cos cos <f> - cos ft) 1 = (1 — <? sin 1 /*) sin f sin f <£ ; 

therefore 

cos f 0+co6*£ + cosV — 2 cos cos ^ cos /* 

= 1 — <? sin 1 /* sin f sin 1 ^. 
Add cos 1 ^ cos 1 /* to both sides and transpose ; thus 

(COS — COS COS/*) 1 

= 1 — cos 1 ^ — cos 1 /* -f cos 1 <f> cos 1 /* — c 1 sin 1 /* sin 2 sin 1 ^ 

= sin 1 ^ sin 1 /* (1 — <? sin f 0) ; 

therefore cos = cos £ cos /* + sin sin /* V(l — <^ dn f 0). 

The positive sign of the radical is taken, because when 
= 0, we must have £ = /*. 

227. We shall now shew how an elliptic function of the 
first order may be connected with another having a different 
modulus. 

Let F(c, 0) denote the function ; assume 

. n sin 24 

tan = ~- ?— ; 

c + cos2£ 
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therefore * & - *(l + °*"*4>) 

th6ref0re c^s^#- (c + cos20)* ' 

A , . dO 2(l + ccos20) 

therefore -^r * t— ^ -,. . , . 

tf0 1 -f 2c cos 20 + c* 



And 



therefore 



- • . ,,, - c 1 sin" 20 

l-e»smg = l- 1 + 2ocos2 y + ct 

1 + 2c cos 20 + c* cos'20 
1 + 2c cos 20 + c" ' 



f dd _ t 2(1 + c cos 20) V(l + 2ccos20+c 2 ) ^, 

Jj(l-<?sm*0) Jl + 2ccos20 + c 8, l + ccos20 ^ 

f d$ _2_ C d0 

Ml + acooB2# + cP)-l + cJ WL 4*^1" 

No constant is added, because yanishes with 0. Thus 

F ( c > )=rr c F &>&> where 

s 4c j x /i sin 20 

1 (1 + c)' c + cos 20 

The last relation may be written thus, 

c sin = sin (20 — 0). 
We may notice that c x is greater than c, for 

c f 4 

^"c^ + c)*' 

and since c is less than unity, 4 is greater than c (1 + c)\ 
If = -, then = 7T.; thus 
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228. We will give one more proposition in this subject, 
by establishing a relation among Elliptic Functions of the 
second order, analogous to that proved in Art. 225 for func- 
tions of the first order. 

If cos cos ft — sin sin ft V (1 — c* sin 1 /*) = cos /a, 
then will 

E(c, 0) + E(c, ft)-2£(c, j*) = c" sin0 sinft sin/*. 

By virtue of the given equation connecting the amplitudes, 
ft is a function of ; thus we may assume 

E(e,0)+E(e,<l>)-E(c,p.)=f(0). 
Differentiate; thus 
/ (ff) = V(l - c* sin'0) + V(l - c* sin*# g 

__ COS — COS ft COS fl COS ft— COB fl COS/* d(f> 

~ sin ft sin fi sin sin/* rf0 

(by Art. 226), 

__ <Z{sin'fl + sin* ft -f 2 cosfl cosft cos ft} 1 

d0 2sind sin ft sin/A ' 

But sin 9 + sin" ft + 2 cos cos ft cos fi 

= 1 + cos 8 /* + c 1 sin*0 sin* ft sin 2 /* ; 

., /*,/*«. d (sin sin ft) 

thus /(?)=c'sui/a-^ — -5-5 — -^ . 

Therefore, by integration 

f{0) =t c 2 sin sin ft sin \u 

No constant is added, because f[0) obviously vanishes 
with 0. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the whole volume of the solid bounded by the 

surface of which the equation is 

Result. — — ; supposing the radical restricted to the posi- 
6 

tive sign. 

2. Find the whole volume of the solid bounded by the sur- 

face of which the equation is 



©H)Mf)'= 



1. 

Anrabc 



Result 



35 



3. Prove that the volume of that portion of the solid 

bounded by the surface whose equation is 

a?z + ay* = z (a 1 — s"), 
which lies on the positive side of the plane of xy is 

87TO 8 

4. Find the value of I —? , where dS denotes the element 

of the surface of a sphere, and r the distance of this 
element from a fixed point without the sphere; the 
integration being extended over the whole surface of 
the sphere. 



Result. —. sr \ t rs=i - 7— — >&=*\ ; where a is the 

radius of the sphere, and the distance of the fixed 
point from the centre of the sphere. 

A cylinder is constructed on a single loop of the curve 
r=a cos nO having its generating lines perpendicular 
to the plane of this curve ; determine the area of the 
portion of the surface of the sphere a? + y* + » f =a f 
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which the cylinder intercepts ; determine also the 
volume of the cylinder which the sphere intercepts. 

Results. The area = — h£ — 1 ) : 
n \2 J 9 

theyolume -j£g-|). 

6. Find the volume of the solid generated by the revolution 

of the closed part of the curve 

af-Saxy + y* = 
round the line x + y = 0. n - 8*n*a* 

SemU - 3V6- 

7. If the axes of two equal circular cylinders of radius a 

intersect at an angle /3, the volume common to both is 

16 /i* 

— —. — s ; and the surface of each intercepted by the 

3 sin]8 sr j 

8a 8 



other is 



sin/8* 



8. The centre of a variable circle moves along the arc of a 

fixed circle; its plane is normal to the fixed circle, 
and its radius equal to the distance of its centre from a 
fixed diameter ; find the volume generated ; and if the 
solid so formed revolve round the fixed diameter, shew 
t^at the volume swept through is to the volume of the 
solid as 5 to 2. 

9. The centre of a regular hexagon moves along a diameter 

of a given circle (radius = a), the plane of the hexagon 
being perpendicular to this diameter and its magni- 
tude varying in such a manner that one of its diago- 
nals always coincides with a chord of the circle ; shew 
that the volume of the solid generated is 2^3 a 8 . 
Shew also that the surface of the solid is 
a*(27r + 3V3). 
10. Prove that 

a 

J V(2a*-a^V(« , -* , j =: 3i i V' 1)' Wher<J C = 3* 
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CHAPTER XL 



CHANGE OF THE VARIABLES IN A MULTIPLE INTEGRAL. 



229. We have seen in Art. 62 that the double integral 

I / <f> (x, K y) dxdy is equal to I I <f> (x, y) dy dx when the 

limits are constant, that is, a change in the order of integra- 
tion produces no change in the limits for the two integrations. 
But when the limits of the first integration are functions of 
the other variable, this statement no longer holds, as we have 
seen in several examples in the seventh and eighth chapters. 
We give here a few additional examples. 

230. Change the order of integration in 
<£(#, y)dxdy. 




The limits of the integration with respect to y here aie 
y = and y= *J(a* — x*) ; that is, we maj consider the 
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integral extending from the axis of x to the boundary of a 
circle, haying its centre at the origin, and radius equal to a. 
Then the integration with respect to x extends from the axis 
of y to the extreme point A of the quadrant. Thus if we 
consider z = <f>{x,y) as the equation to a surface, the above 
double integral represents the volume of that solid which is 
contained between the surface, the plane of (x, y) 9 and a line 
moving perpendicularly to this plane round the boundary 
OAPBO. 

It is then obvious from the figure that if the integration 
with respect to x is performed first, the limits will be x = 
and a> = V( a *—y*)> and then the limits for y will be y = 
and y = a. Thus the transformed integral is 



I I <t>(*,y)dydx. 



231. Change the order of integration in 



nSacostf 
<j>(r > 0)rdOdr. 




Let 0-4 = 2a, and describe a semicircle on OA as dia- 
meter. Let POX=0, then OP= 2a cos 0. Thus the double 
integral may be considered as the limit of a summation of 
values of <f> (r, ff) r A0 Ar over all the area of the semicircle. 
Hence when the order is changed we must integrate for 6 from 

to cos" 1 r~ , and for r from to 2a. 
2a' 



T. I. C. 



13 
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Thus the transformed integral is 



<j>(r,0)rdrd0. 
Jo Jo 



232. Change the order of integration in 

/•2a f 3a-« 




The integration for y is taken from y*=-r- to y = 3a — a?. 



The equation y = j- belongs 



to a parabola 0Z2), and 



y = 3a — x to a straight line JBLC> which passes through Z, 
the extremity of the latus rectum of the parabola. 

Thus the integration may be considered as extending over 
the area OLBSO. Now let the order of integration be 
changed; we shall have to consider separately the spaces 
OLb and BLS. For the space OLS we must integrate 
from x=-0 to x=2*J(ay), and then from y = to y = a; 
and for the space BLS we must integrate from x = to 
x = Sa — y, and then from y = a to y = 3a. Thus the trans- 
formed integral is 

£foy)^y<&;+ / <f>{x,y)dydx. 

„ J J a J o 
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233. Change the order of integration in 



1 /•*(2-«) 

<t>{x,y)dxdy. 






Here the integration with respect to y is taken from y = x 
to y = x(2-x). The equation y = a? represents a straight 
line, and y = x(2-x) represents a parabola. The reader 
will find on examining a figure, that the transformed inte- 

PTfll IS 



gral is 



/:/, 



£ fay)dydx. 



234. Change the order of integration in 

<f>(x,y)dxdy. 

Here the integration with respect to y is taken from 
y = V(a a -sc") to y = x + 2a. The equation y = V(« , -«P) 
represents a circle, and y = x + 2a represents a straight line. 
The reader will find on examining a figure, that when the 
integration with respect to x is performed first, the integral 
must be separated into three portions; the transformed in- 
tegral is 

I / , ${ x >y) d yfa+\ a \ <l>{*,y)dydx 

J qJ v(a*-ya) J a J 

rZa ra 

+ 1 / 4>(x,y)dy<fa- 

J 2a J y -2a 

235. Change the order of integration in 

b 

\ \ ${x,y)dxdy. 

J J 

Here the integration with respect to y is taken from y = 
to y = j—. The equation y = T-v— represents an hyper- 
bola; let JPDE be this hyperbola, and let OA = a. Then 
the integration may be considered as extending over the 

13—2 
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space OBDA. Let the order of the integration be changed; 
we shall then have to consider separately the spaces OADC 
and CDB. For the space OADC we must integrate from 

a? = to x = a } and then from y = to v = t . For the 

b + a 



space CDB we must integrate from x = to x = 



»(i-y) 



and then from y = *— - to y = 1. Thus the transformed in- 
+ a 

tegral is 



b+a 



236. Change the order of integration in 

<l>(x,y)dxdy, 



ii 



qJ \x 



where A= . The transformed integral is 



v 



/ J.* ^ y ^ ^^ +/* / M * to y) rf y V 
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237. Change the order of integration in 
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my 
<f>(x,y 9 z)dxdydz. 

w _ .ft 



The integration here may be considered to be extended 
throughout a pyramid, the bounding planes of which are 
given by the equations 

« = 0, s=y, y=x 9 a?=a. 

The integral may be transformed in different ways, and 
thus we obtain 



or 



or 



or 



#'or 



J \ <f>{x,y,z)dydxdz, 

n<f>(x>y,z)dydzdx, 
w „ M 
ra ra ra 

<f>(x,y,z)dzdydx, 

n<l>(x,y,z)dxdzdy, ' 
„ w J 

ra ra r » 

I I <f>(x,y,z)dzdxdy. 



<r 



These transformations may be verified by putting for 
<f> (x, y, z) some simple function, so that the integrals can 
be actually obtained ; for example, if we replace $ (#> y 9 z) 

by unity, we find — as the value of any one of the six 
6 

forms. 

238. These examples will sufficiently illustrate the sub- 
ject ; it is impossible to lay down any simple rules for the 
discovery of the limits of the transformed integral. It is not 
absolutely necessary to draw figures as we have done, for the 
figures convey no information which could not be obtained by 
reflection on the different values which the variables must 
have, in order to make the integration extend over the range 
indicated by the given limits. But the figures materially 
assist in arriving speedily and correctly at the result. 
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We now proceed to the problem which is the main object 
of the present chapter, namely, the change of the variables in 
a multiple integral. We begin with the case of a double 
integral. 

239. The problem to be solved is the following. Bequired 

to transform the double integral jjVdxdy, where V is a 

function of x and y, into another double integral in which the 
variables are u and v\ the old and new variables being con- 
nected by the equations 

<f>i fo y> u, v) = 0, & {x, y, w, t?) = (1). 

We suppose that the original integral is to be taken be- 
tween known limits of y and x; as we integrate with respect 
to y first, the limits of y may be functions of x. Of course 
while integrating with respect to y we regard x as constant. 

We first transform the integral with respect to y into an 
integral with respect to v. This is theoretically very simple ; 
from equations (1) eliminate u and obtain y as a function of 
x and v, say 

V = ^ (#> v) (2), 

from which we get 

dy = ^r' (x, v) dv, 

where ^ (a?, v) means the differential coefficient of ^r (x, v) 
with respect to v. 

Substitute then for y and dy in IVdy, and we obtain 

I Vtf (x, v) dv, where V l is what V becomes when we put 

for y its value in V. Hence the original double integral 
becomes 



jfv i ir'(x 9 v)dxdv. 



Thus we have removed y and taken v instead. As the 
limiting values of y between which we had originally to 
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integrate are known, we shall from (2) know the limiting 
values of v, between which we ought to integrate. It will be 

observed, that in finding -j- from (2), we supposed x constant ; 

this we do because, as already remarked, when we integrate 
the proposed expression with respect to y we must consider x 
constant. 

The next step is to change the order of the above integra- 
tions with respect to x and v, that is, to perform the integra- 
tion with respect to x first. This is a subject which we have 
already examined ; all we have to do is to determine the new 
limits properly. Thus supposing this point settled, we have 
changed tne original expression into 



fjv i ^'(x 9 v)dvdx. 



It remains to remove x from this expression and replace it 
by u. We proceed precisely as before. From equations (1) 
eliminate y, and obtain x as a function of v and u, say 

a? = X (v,w) (3), 

from which we get 

dx = x ( v 9 u ) du, 

where % (v, u) means the differential coefficient of % (v, u) 
with respect to u. 

Substitute then for x and dx, and the double integral be- 
comes 



11 V'Tp(x, v) x'(t>, «) dvdu, 



where V is what V x becomes when we put for x its value in 
V x . Thus the double integral now contains only u and v, 
since for the x which occurs in ^r' (x, v) we suppose its value 
substituted, namely, %(#, w). Moreover since the limits 
between which the integration with respect to x was to be 
taken have been already settled, we know the limits between 
which the integration with respect to u must be taken. 



■zgw 
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We have thus given the complete theoretical solution of 
the problem ; it only remains to add a practical method for 
determining ^r' (x 7 v) and % (v, u) ; to this we proceed. 

We observe that ^'(a>, v) or -^ is to be found from equa- 
tions (1) by eliminating u 7 considering x constant; the fol- 
lowing is exactly equivalent; from (1) 

dj> t dy d<f> x du jffii^o 
dy dv du dv dv ' 

dfady dfadu dh = ^ 
dy dv du dv dv 

Eliminate -r-; thus 

dfady dfa dfa dy dfa 

dy dv dv _ dy dv dv 

<fy t # t ' 

du du 

d<f> t d<f> 9 d<f> x d<j> t 

, - dy __ dv du du dv 

dv d4> t d<f> 2 dj> x d<f> 9 * 

du dy dy du 

This then is an equivalent for ^'(a?, t>), supposing that after 
the differentiations are performed we put for y and u their 
values in terms of x and v from (1). 

Again, %' (v, w) or -y- is to be found from equations (1) by 

eliminating y, regarding v as constant; the following is 
exactly equivalent ; from (1) 

dx du dy du du ' 

dfadx + d<f> 2 dy <fo,_ 0a 
dx du dy du du 
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From these equations by eliminating -*- we find 

dfo <fy 9 dfo dfa 

dx _ du dy dy du 

du """ d*f> l d<f> 9 <fy t <fy t * 

dy dx dx dy 

This then is an equivalent for %' (v, u). 

mi ,,/ \ t f \ dv du du dv 

Thus +fo»>X (»»«>- jfrj^jkjfe - 

dy dx dx dy 
Hence the conclusion is that 

d<f> t dfa d<f> t d<f> 9 

//"■♦-/ MOJi ** w. 

dy dx dx dy 

where after the differentiations have been performed, we must 
put for x and y their values in terms of u and v to be found 
from (1) ; also the values of x and y must be substituted 
in V. 

An important particular case is that in which x and y are 
riven explicitly as functions of u and t>; the equations (1) 
then take the form 

*-/i («i *) -o, y-y.fo*) =o (5). 

and the transformed integral becomes 

where we most substitute for x and v their values from 
(5) in V. 
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Thus we may write 

//"**-//r££-2$** W. 

The formulae in (4) and (6) are those which are usually 
given; they contain a simple solution of the proposed problem 
in those cases where the limits of the new integrations are 
obvious. But in some examples the difficulty of determining 
the limits of the new integrations would be very great, and 
to ensure a correct result it would be necessary instead of 
using these formulae, to carry on the process precisely in the 
manner indicated in the theory, by removing one of the old 
variables at a time. 

240. The following is an example. 

Required to transform / / Vdx dy, having given 

y + x = tf , y — uv. 

From the given equations we have 

x=*u(l— t>), y = uv; 

A , dx dx dy dy 

thus = -i-* 35 — ■, f u =% £-»; 

therefore -r--^ — -T~-]r = u (* — *>) +uv = u. 
du av dv du 

Hence by equation (6) of Art. 239, we have 

I I Vdx dy= llVudvdu; 

but we have not determined the limits of the integrations with 
respect to u and v, so that the result is of little value. We 
Vill now solve this example by following the steps indicated 
in the theory given above. 
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From the given equations connecting the old and new 
variables we eliminate u; thus we have 

vx , ~ dy x 

y - 1 » therefore -f- = j- r , ; 

* 1 — v do (1 — 17)* 

to the limits y = and y = J, correspond respectively tf = 

and v = t 5 thus 

b + x 

b 

rPvdxdy^Fh'V^il-v^dxdv. 
We have now to change the order of integration in 

b 

N h * m V t x(l-vy*dxdv. 
This question has "been solved in Art, 235 ; hence we obtain 

b 

f*f b Vdxdy= n^V^il-vydxdv 

b t b(l-v) 

-/* +# j* F i*( 1 - v )" , ** 5 +/ h p^V t x{l^vydvdx. 

b+a 

We have now to change x for u where 

oj = tt(l-t>), ^ = l-t;; 
thus we obtain 

b a b 

j b * a j 1 ~ V V'udvdu + J 1 b fv'udvdu, 

a+l 

since to the limits and a for x correspond respectively and 
j—— for u, and to the limits and ^ ~" ' for x correspond 

.respectively and - for u. 
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If a = J the transformed integral becomes 
j^j 1 " 9 V'udvdu + fJ'V'udvdu. 



I • 



If a is made infinite, these two terms combine into the 
single expression 

nV'udvdu. 
241. Second Example. Bequired to transform 

fe fb~x 

Vdxdy, 

having given y + x = w, y = uv. 

Perform the whole operation as before ; so that we put 



y=rz^ and 



1_„ ttmA dv (I-*)** 
When y = we have t> = 0, and when y = c- x we have 

t, — ( Lz£: . Thus the integral is transformed into 
c 

n c V^il-vrdxdv. 
Now change the order of integration ; thus we obtain 

dx 
Now put a; = w (1 — t;) and -j- = 1 — t? ; the limits of u 

will be and c. Hence we have finally for the transformed 
integral 



/■/v. 



dvdu. 
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242. Third Example* Transform 1 1 Vdx dy to a double 
integral with the variables r and 0, supposing 
x = r cos 0, y—r sin 0. 

We may put for v and r for u in the general formulae ; 
thus 

dx dy dxdy - A . . , >, 

-=- 4—-j-ir = r co&*0+r sm*0 = r: 
at* a v ar aw 

and the transformed integral is 

jfVrdOdr. 

This is a transformation with which the student is probably 
already familiar ; the limits must of course be so taken that 
every element which enters into the original integral shall 
also occur in the transformed integral. 

A particular case of this example may be noticed. Sup- 
pose the integral to be 

H<l>(ax + by)dxdy; 

by the present transformation this becomes 

jU {hr cos (0 - a)} rd0 dr, 

where h cos a = a and &sina = &. Now put — a — ff } so 
that the integral becomes 



IU(kr cos ff)rd0 f dr; 



then suppose rcosff = x' andrsin0' = y' and the integral 
may be again changed to 



jU{kx')dx'dy\ 
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Thus suppressing the accents we may write 

ll<f> (ax + by)dxdy^jjif> (kx)dxdy 9 

where & = *J(a* + b*). The limits will generally be different 
in the two integrals ; those on the right-hand side must be 
determined by special examination, corresponding to given 
limits on the left-hand side. 

243. Fourth Example. Transform I J Vdxdy, having 

given 

x = au + bv, y — bu + av, a> b. 

Eliminate u, thus ay — bx = (a 8 — V) v, and the first trans- 
formation gives 

a* -b* [*[*+*> 



I I V t dxdv, 



where V. is what V becomes when we put — j v for 

1 r a a 

y. Next change the order of integration ; this gives 

*=»f*r r^+^f f Vidvdx . 

o«-6a b 

We have now to change from x to u by means of the 

doc 
equation x = au + Jv, which gives ^- = a ; the limits of u 

corresponding to the known limits of a? are easily ascer- 
tained. 

Thus we have finally for the transformed integral 

e c-bv c-bv 

(a*-b*)j a+b j v a Vdvdu + (a*-b*)f u f^V'dvdu.- 

The correctness of the transformation may be verified by 
supposing V to be some simple function of x and y; for 
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example, if V be unity, the value of the original or of the 
transformed integral is — . 

244. Fifth Example. The area of a surface is given by 
the integral 

/JW{ 1+ (S' + (f)} <**'"»'■ 

required to transform it into an integral with respect to and 
<f> 9 naving given 

z = r cos 0, x = r sin cos <f>, y = r sin sin £. 

From the known equation to the surface z is given in 
terms of a? and y; hence by substituting we have an equation 
which gives r in terms of and $. 

We' will first find the transformation for dxdy : 

dx df 

-ttj = -™ sintf cos <f> + r cos cos <f>, 

dx dr . A , . >, . 

-j7 = -T7 sin cos £ — r sin sin <£, 

-^ = 32 sin sin £ + r cos sin 6, 
du do 

dy dr . A . , , . ^ , 
-^r = -rr sin sin £ -f r sin cos 9. 

Hence §^-§l =r8in K rco ^ + S 8in ^ ; 

thus dbrfy will be replaced by 

r sin (r cos + -to sin J d£ <?0. 
We have next to transform 
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dz dz dx dz dy 
We have T0 = fad0 + Tyd5> 

dz dz dx dz dy^ 
dj>~ dx d<f> dy d<f>° 

dz dr A . >j 

— — — B 
d<f> d<f> 

Thus T- is a fraction of which the numerator is 
ax 

d6d4> d<f>d0' 
that is, fecosfl-r sinfl) & sin0 sin^ + r sin0 cos^J 

-^ cos (^sin sin£ +r cos sin <f>) , 
that is, 

— r sin^-rt +r sin0 cos0 cos^-™ — r^sin*^ cos^, 

and the denominator is 

dx dy dx dy 

Wd$~~d4>d0 i 
the value of which was found before; thus 

j rsin0cos0 cos<£ jb-r sin^-rr — r*sin 2 cos£ 



dr . , dr 

_ = >d0- r * m +d4 

dx . /, / /, , • /, dr 



r sin (r cos 0+ sin -^j 
Similarly 

, r cos 6 -£t + r sin cos sin A -^ — r* sin 8 sin A 
_ — cup T du 

y r sin0 (r cos + sin -Jq\ 
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therefore 

and finally the transformed integral is 

245. There will be no difficulty now in the transformation 
of a triple integral. Suppose that V is a function of a?, y, z, 

and that 1 1 1 Fcfc rfy & is to be transformed into a triple 

integral with respect to three new variables u, v, w, which are 
connected with x, y, z by three equations. From the investi- 
gation of Art. 239, we may anticipate that the result will 
take its simplest form when the old variables are given ex- 
plicitly in terms of the new. Suppose then 

*=fi(u,v,w), y=f 2 (u,v,w), z=f a (u f v,w) (1). 

We first transform the integral with respect to z into an 
integral with respect to #?. During the integration for z we 
regard x and y as constants; theoretically then we should 
from (1) express z as a function of x, y, and w, by eliminating 
u and v ; we shQuld then find the differential coefficient of z 
with respect to w regarding x and y as constants. But we 
may obtain the required result by differentiating equations (1) 
as they stand, 

thus #* + $* + £, 

du aw dv aw aw 

du dw dv dw dw ' 

du dw dv dw dw dw * 
T. I. C. 14 
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Eliminate ~r- and -5— ; thus we find 
dw dw 

dz N 

du dv du dv 

where N=&(%% -%&)+&(&&-&&) 
dw \du dv du dv) dw \du dv du dv) 

+ <¥,(&&_&<&), 

^tw\du dv du dv) ' 
Hence the integral is transformed into 

du dv du dv 

where V[ indicates what V becomes when for z its value in 
terms of x, y and w is substituted. We must also determine 
the limits of w from the known limits of z. Next we may 
change the order of integration for y and w, and then pro- 
ceed as before to remove y and introduce v. Then again we 
should change the order of integration for w and x and then 
for v and x, and finally remove x and introduce u. And in ex- 
amples it might be advisable to go through the process step by 
step, in order to obtain the limits of the transformed integral. 
We may however more simply ascertain tlie final formula 
thus. Transform the integral with respect to z into an inte? 
gral with respect to w as above ; then twice change the order 
of integration, so that we have 

du dv du dv 

Now we have to transform the double integral with respect 
to x and y into a double integral with respect to u and v by 
means of the first two of equations {1)* Hence we know 
by Art. 239 that the symbol ax Ay will be replaced by 



\du dv du dv) ' 
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and the integral is finally transformed into 
W'Ndwdvdu, * 



///■ 



where V is what V becomes when for x, y, and z 9 their values 
in terms of u, v, and w are substituted. 

The student will now have no difficulty in investigating 
the more complex case, in which the old and new variables 
are connected by equations of the form 

4k («, y> s> «*, v, w) - 1 

<M*> y> z > u > v > w ) =° [ ( 2 )- 

Here it will be found that 

& = ^ dy = N 2 dx^N*. 

also that N 2 = D lf and JS£ = Z? a , 

Thus jfj Vdx d V dz = /// F ' ^ rf " ***» where 

1 dw\du dv du dv J *dw\du dv du dv J 

and — Z) 8 is equal to a similar expression with x, y, z instead 
of u, v, to respectively. 

It may happen that equations (2) will impose some restric- 
tion as to the way in which the transformations are to be 
effected. For example suppose we have 

x+y+z— w = 0, x+y~- uv = 9 y — uvw = 0. 

From these equations we cannot express z in terms of w and 
x and y 9 and therefore we cannot begin by transforming from 
z to w. We may however begin by transforming from z to u 
or from z to v ; or we may begin by transforming from x or y 
to u or v or w. 

14—2 
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246. It may be instructive to illustrate these transforma- 
tions geometrically. We begin with the double integral. . 

Y 




Let 1 1 Vdx dy be a double integral, which is to be taken 

for all the values of x and y comprised within the boundary 
ABCD. Suppose the variables x and y connected with two 
new variables u and v by the equations 

* = /! («!*)> #=/ a ( w > v ) (*)• 

From these equations let u and v be found in terms of 
x and y, so that we may write 

u-F^y), v = F % {x,y) (2). 

Now by ascribing anv constant value to u the first equa- 
tion of (2) may be considered as representing a curve, and by 
giving in succession different constant values to u, we have a 
series of such curves. Let then APQG be a curve, at every 

f)oint of which F x (x, y) has a certain constant value u ; and 
et A' SRC be a curve, at every point of which F x (a?, y) has 
a certain constant value u + Bu. Similarly let BPSD be a 
curve, at every point of which F % (x, y) has a certain constant 
value v ; and let B'QRD' be a curve, at every point of which 
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F a (x, y) has a certain constant value v + &v. Let x 9 y now 
denote the co-ordinates of P; we shall proceed to express 
the co-ordinates of Q, S, and JB. 

The co-ordinates of Q are found from those of P, by chang- 
ing v into v+Sv; hence by (1) they are ultimately, when ov 
is indefinitely small, 

» + %**, miy + ^Bv. 

Similarly the co-ordinates of S are found from those of P 
by changing u into u + Bu; hence by (1) they are ultimately 

x+j-Suy and y + -j- hi* 

The co-ordinates of R are found from those of P by 
changing both u into u + Bu and v into v + Bv\ hence by 
(1) they are ultimately 

x -f tt Bu + -j- Bv, and y + -^ Bu + -t~8v. 
du dv * du dv 

These results shew that P, Q, R, 8 are ultimately situated 
at the angular points of a parallelogram. The area of this 
parallelogram may be taken without error in the limit for the 
area of the curvilinear figure PQRS. The expression for the 
area of the triangle PQR in terms of the co-ordinates of its 
angular points is known (see Plane Co-ordinate Geometry, 
Art. 11), and the area of the parallelogram is double that of 
the triangle. Hence we have ultimately for the area of 
PQRS the expression 

idx dy^^dx dy\ * * 
" \du dv dv du) * • 

Thus it is obvious that the integral I 1 Vdx dy may be 
replaced by 

J J \du dv dv du) 7 
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the ambiguity of sign would disappear in an example in 
which the limits of integration were known. In finding the 
value of the transformed integral, we may suppose that we 
first integrate with respect to v, so that u is kept constant ; 
this amounts to taking all the elements such as PQRS, which 
form a strip such as AA'C'C. Then the integration with 
respect to u amounts to taking all such strips as AA'C'C 
which are contained within the assigned boundary ABCD. 

247. We proceed to illustrate geometrically the trans- 
formation of a triple integral. 




Let lllvdxdydz be a triple integral, which is to be taken 

for all values of a?,.y, and z comprised between certain as- 
signed limits. Suppose the variables x, y, and z connected 
with three new variables w, v, w by the equations 

From these equations let u, v, and w be found in terms of 
x, y, and z, so that we may write 
w = F i fo y> *), % t> = F % (x, y, s), w=F 9 (x, y, *).... (2). 
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Now by ascribing any constant value to w, the first equa- 
tion of (2) may be considered as representing a surface, and 
by giving in succession different constant values to u we 
have a series of such surfaces. Suppose there to be a surface 
at every point of which F x (x, y, z) has the constant value u, 
and let the four points P, B, J), G be in that surface ; also 
suppose there to be a surface at every point of which 
■^i ( x 9 y> z ) has the constant value u + Su, and let the four 
points A, F, G, E be in that surface. Similarly suppose 
P, A, E, G to be in a surface at every point of wnich 
F% ( x > y> z ) has the constant value v, and B, D, G, Fto be in 
a surface at every point of which F 2 (x, y, z) has the constant 
value v + 8v. Lastly suppose P, A, F, B to be in a surface 
at every point of which F B (x, y, z) has the constant value w, 
and G, D, G, E to be in a surface at every point of which 
F t (x, y, z) has the constant value w + 8w. 

Let x, y, z now denote the co-ordinates of P; we shall 
proceed to express the co-ordinates of the other points. The 
co-ordinates of A are found from those of P by changing u 
into u -f Su ; hence by (1) they are ultimately when Bu is 
indefinitely small, 

"+£*> * + &*> s+ tJ u - 

The co-ordinates of B are found from those of P by chang- 
ing v into v+ Sv; hence by (1) they are ultimately 

x + Tv Zv > 2 + %^ * + S Sr - 
Similarly the co-ordinates of G are ultimately 

" + ac** y + l>' 0+ £ Sw - 

The co-ordinates of D are found from those of P by chang- 
ing v into v + $v, and w into v>+ 8u>; hence by (1) they are 
ultimately 

x + ^to + fSn, y + d y Sv + $L8 w> e + ^Sv + ^Sw. 
dv dw * dv dw dv dw 

Similarly the coordinates of JS, J 1 and G may be found. 
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These results shew that P, A, B, C, D, E, F, Q are ulti- 
mately situated at the angular points of a parallelopiped ; and 
the volume of this parallelopiped may be taken without error 
in the limit for the volume of the solid bounded by the six 
surfaces which we have referred to. Now by a known theo- 
rem the volume of a tetrahedron can be expressed in terms 
of the co-ordinates of its angular points, and the volume of 
the parallelopiped PG is six times that of the tetrahedron 
ABPCt Hence finally we have for the volume of the paral- 
lelopiped 

(dx /dy dz dy d*z\ dy^ (dz dx _ dz dx\ 
~ \du \dv dw dw dv) du \dv dw dw dvj 

au\av aw dw dvj) " 

Hence the triple integral is transformed into 

±jjjV'Ndudvdw; 

the ambiguity in sign would disappear in an example where 
the limits of integration were known. 

248. We have now given the theory of the transforma- 
tion of double and triple integrals ; the essential point in our 
investigation is, that we have shewn how to remove the old 
variables and replace them by the new variables one at a 
time. We recommend the student to pay attention to this 
point, as we conceive that the theory of the subject is thus 
made clear and simple, and at the same time the limits of the 
transformed integral can be more easily ascertained. We do 
not lay any stress on the geometrical illustrations in the two 
preceding articles; they require much more development 
before they can be accepted as rigid demonstrations. 

249. Before leaving the subject we will briefly indicate 
the method formerly used in solving the problem. This 
method we have not brought prominently forward, partly 
because it gives no assistance in determining the new limits, 
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and partly on acconnt of its obscurity ; the latter defect has 
been frequently noticed by writers on the subject. 

Suppose / 1 Vdxdy is to be transformed into an integral 

with respect to two new variables u and v of which the old 
variables are known functions. 

Let the variables undergo infinitesimal changes : thus 

dx= £ du+ ^ dv w» 

*-t* + S* w- 

Now in the original expression Vdx dy in forming dx we 
suppose y constant, that is, dy = ; hence (2) becomes 

•-£*+$* «. 

find do from this and substitute it in (1) ; thus 
dx dy dx dy 

, du dv dv du , , . 

dx = i du (4). 

Again, in forming dy in Vdxdy we suppose x constant, 
that is, dx = Q; hence Dy (4) we must suppose du = ; thus 
from (2) 

*y=% dv (*)• 

From (4) and (5) 

, , (dx dy dx dy\ 7 7 

and / / Vdx dy becomes 

J J \du dv dv duj 
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With respect to the limits of integration we can only 
give the general direction, that the new limits must be so 
taken as to include every element which was included by the 
old limits. 

250. Similarly in transforming a triple integral 

Vdx dy dz 



///' 



the process was as follows. Let the new variables be w, v, w ; 
in forming dz we must suppose x and y constant ; thus we 
have 

dz = -T-du-\ — j-dv + T-dw. 
du dv aw 

0= -j-du + -T-dv+ j- dw. 
du dv aw 

du dv dw 

~~ dx dy dx dy * * '* 

du dv dv du 

where N has the same value as in Art. 247. 

Next in forming dy we have to regard x and z as constant; 
hence by (1) we must regard w as constant ; thus we have 

d y = d\ du+ dX dv > ■ 

- dx j dx j 
du dv 

fdy dx_dy dz?\ -, 

therefore %>*"j i ^ ' (2). 

du 
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And lastly in forming dx we suppose y and z constant, 
that is, by (1) and (2) we suppose w and v constant ; thus 

dx= -f-du (3). 

From (1), (2), and (3) 

dxdy dz = Ndu dv dw. 

251. The student who wishes to study the history of 
this subject may be assisted by the following references. 
Lacroix, Calcul Diff. et Integral, Vol. n. p. 205 ; also the 
references to the older authorities will be found in page xi. of 
the table prefixed to this volume. De ' Morgan, Diff. and 
Integral Calculus, p. 392. Moigno, Calcul Diff et IntSgral, 
Vol. II. p. 214; Ostrogradsky, MSmoires de V Acadhnie de 
St Pitersbourg, Sixifcme S<5rie, 1838, p. 401. Catalan, Me- 
moires CouronnSs par VAcadSmie...de Bruxelles, Vol. XIV. p. 1. 
Boole, Cambridge Mathematical Journal, Vol. IV. p. 20. Cauchy , 
Exercices d Analyse et de Physique MatASmatique, Vol. IV. 
p. 128. Svanberg, Nova Acta Segim Societatis Scientiarum 
Upsaliensis, Vol. xiii. 1847, p. 1. De Morgan, Transactions 
of the Cambridge Phil. Society, Vol. ix. p. [133]. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Shew that if x = a sin sin <f> and y = b cos sin <f>, the 

double integral 1 1 dxdy is transformed into 

± I jab sin £ cos <f> d<f>dd. 

2. If a? = ttsina + t?cosa and y = wcosa — v sina, prove 

that 
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3. Prove that 



4. Transform 1 1 Vdx dy, where y = xu and x =- . 

If the limits of y be and x and the limits of a; be 
and a, find the limits in the transformed integral. 

na(l+u) 
VvCl + uj^dudv. 
, o 

5. Transfortn l]erV 1 +% D v c <* a +Mdxdy from rectangular to 

polar co-ordinates, and thence shew that if the limits 
both of x and y be sero and infinity, the value of the 

integral will be 3—= — . 
2 sin ol 

6. Transform I I <f>(x>y)dx dy to polar co-ordinates, and 

Jo Jo 
indicate the limits for each order in the transformed 
integral. 

Shew that 



a 



a (' dxd y I tan" 1 A 

oJo ( c » + aj» + y»)* c cV(<*' + 6 2 + c a ) 



7. Apply the transformation from rectangular to polar co- 

ordinates in double integrals to shew that 

f +fi0 f +0 ° adxdy __ 2tt 

J ~~J -»{a?+y*+a*)* {a?+y* + a , *)t "~a+a" 

8. Transform the double integral ///(#, y) dx dy into one 
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in which r and shall be the independent variables, 
having given 

x = r cos + a sin 0, y — r sin + a cos 0, 

Result. 

\ l/( r cos 0+ a 8 i n 0> rsm0 + a cos 0) (a sin 20 — r) dOdr. 

9. Transform jje"^~^dxdy into a double integral where 

r and t are the independent variables where — = t and 

r s = a? ? + y a ; and if the limits of x and y be each 
and qo , find the limits of r and U 



Result. \ i *«*: ** 



Jo Jo 1 + ' 



10. If a: and y are given as functions of r and 0, transform 

the integral llldxdydz into another where r, and 

s are the variables ; and if x = r cos and y = r sin 0, 
find the volume included by the four surfaces whose 
equations are r = a, s = 0, = 0, and z = mr cos 0. 



.fieroft. The volume = P fVw cos 0d0dr = ma ° 

Jo J 



t o •'o ^ 

11. If akc = #3, fiy = «o?, 73 =s xy> shew that 

12. Transform III/ Vdx x dx % dx 9 dx 4 to r, 0,<f> and ^r when 

a?j = r sin cos 0, x s = r cos cos ^r, 
a? 8 « r sin sin 0, a? 4 = r cos sin ^r. 

jfesi*?*. fffjV'i*aw0co80drd0d<l>dylr. 
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13. Find the elementary area included between the curves 

<f> (x, y) = u, yfr (ar, y) = v, and the curves obtained by 
giving to the parameters u and v indefinitely small 
increments. 

Find the area included between a parabola and the 
tangents at the extremities of the latus rectum by 
dividing the area by a series of parabolas which touch 
these tangents and by a series of lines drawn from the 
intersection of the tangents. 

14. Transform the triple integral ////(a?, y, z) dxdydz into 

one in which r, y, z are the independent variables, 
having given >/r (x, y, z, r) = ; and change the vari- 
ables in the above integral from x, y, z to r, 0, <f>, 
having given 

^(*,y>«, *•) = <>, ^ 1 {y } z,r,0) = O, ^(s,r,0,<W=O. 
dyjr dyfa d^ 

Resuiu -jjjw§M A{r ' e> ^ drded *- 

dx dy dz 

15. Transform the double integral 

in which x, y, z are connected by the equation 
a5 2 + y 2 + s a =l, to an integral in terms of and <f> 9 
having these relations, 

x = sin <f> V(l — w a sin* 0), y =* cos cos £, 

z = sin V(l — n* sin 2 0), m* + w 2 = 1. 

Hence prove that 



«■ ir 



2/*2 m 2 COS 2 fl + ft 2 CQS 2 <ft JfiJ t L_ ir 

, V(l-^ 2 sin^)V(l-w 2 sin 2 ^)^^"2' 



Si 
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16. Transform the integral illdxdydz to r, 0, <f>, where 

x = r sin <f> V(l — *»* cos* 6), y = rcoB<f> sin 0, 

z = r cos V( cos2 + n 2 sin 2 ^). 

/Y/ V 2 {(ft*- 1) cos 2 ft - n 2 sin 2 fl} dr d6 d< f> 
JJJ V(l-^cos a 0)V(cos 9 (/) + 7i 2 sm 2 ^) * 

17. Transform the expression / 1 — sin dO d<f> for a volume, 

to rectangular co-ordinates. 

Remit. jfll(*—px — qy)dxdif; this should be in- 
terpreted geometrically. 

18. If x + y + z == w, a? -f y = mv, y == wtw, prove that 

I J Vdxdydz = j I I Vtfvdudvdw* 

J J -J J* J-oJ Q 

19. If ^aroofl^, 

# a = r sin^cosfl,, 

a? s * r sin 4 sin 0, cos ^, 



a; n _ 1 = r sin t sin 2 . . .sin 0^ cos 0^, 
a? w = r sin 0j sin 2 ...sin 0„_ 2 sin 0,^, 

shew that III V f dx ll dx r ..dx n 

= ±jll FV" 1 (sin 0J"- 2 (sin 2 ) nta8 

.smO^drdd^ dB^, 

where F is any function of x l9 a?„...a? n , and V what 
this function becomes when the variables are changed. 
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CHAPTER XII, 

DEFINITE INTEGRALS. 

252. When the indefinite integral of a function is known, 
we can immediately obtain the value of the definite integral 
corresponding to any assigned limits of the variable. Some- 
times however we are able by special methods to assign the 
value of a definite integral wnen we cannot express the 
indefinite integral in a finite form ; sometimes without actually 
finding the value of a definite integral we can shew that it 
possesses important properties. In some cases in which the 
indefinite integral of a function can be found, the definite 
integral between certain limits may have a value which is 
worthy of notice, on account of the simple form in which it 
may be expressed. We shall in the present chapter give 
examples of these general statements. 

We may observe that a collection of the known results 
with respect to Definite Integrals has been published in a 
quarto volume at Amsterdam, by D. Bierens de Haan, under 
the title of Tables aV IntigraUs JDifinies. 

253, Suppose/(a?) and F(x) rational algebraical functions 
of x, and f(x) of lower dimensions than F(x), and suppose 
the equation F(x) = to have no real roots ; it is required to 
find the value of 

J — F{x) 

It will be seen that under the above suppositions, the 
expression to be integrated never becomes infinite for real 
values of x. 



r. 
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Let a 4- /S \/(- 1) and a — P V(— *) represent a pair of the 

imaginary roots of F (x) — ; then the corresponding quadratic 

fix) 
fraction of the series into which '4A-4 can be decomposed, 

may be represented by 

2 A (x~a) + 2B& 
{x-a)* + /3* > 

the constants A and B being found from the equation 

^ ^V(, i; r{a.+ fi^{-l)} (Art. 21). 

Now J (g _ ay+/8t -aBt M i'- ? - > 

therefore | 7 ^ 8 . a, = 2i?n\ 

and it is obvious that the latter integral between the assigned 
limits is zero, for the negative part is numerically equal to 
the positive part. Thus 2Btt represents the part of the 
integral corresponding to the pair of imaginary roots under 
consideration. 

If then we suppose F{x) to be of 2n dimensions, and 

B v B 3 , B n to be the n terms of which we have taken B 

as the type, we have 



/: 



j£|J *-«»«+* + + B n }. 



254. As an example of the preceding article we take 

a?"dx 



/ 



where m and n are positive integers, and m less than n. Here 
t. i. a 15 
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and it is known from the theory of equations that the values 
of a-f $V(— 1) are obtained from the expression 

(2r + l)7T , ,, lN . (2r + l)7T 

by giving to r successively the values 0, 1, 2, up to 

n-1. 

Thus, by Demoivre's theorem, 

{a + 13 V(- 1)} 8 "" 21 *- 1 = cos <j> + V(- 1) sin </>, 
where 

^(2n-2 OT -l)i?^=(2, + l).-( 2 , + l)^W; 

so that 

cos <f> + V(- 1) sin </> = - cos (2r + 1) + V(- 1) sin (2r + 1) 0, 

where = — - — it. 

2 71 

Hence 

^" jB ^" 1 ^ = 2^-cos(2r + l)5 + V(-l)sin(2r + l)5 

cos (2r + 1) fl + V(- 1) sin (2r + 1) 
~ 2rc ' 

therefore JB = ^- — . 

2/i 

Hence 

J 1 + a ^ == - {sin + sin 30 + sin 50 +...+ sin (2n - 1) 0}. 

The sum of the series of sines is shewn in works on Trigo- 
, , sin a w0 . . ' „ 2m -4-1 

nometry to be ^ ^ , and m the present case nO = — ~— ir 7 

so that sin*7i0 = 1 . Therefore 

x*"dx 



r X**dx __ 7T 



n sin — - — 7r 
2n 
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00 x^dx 



It is obvious that I »» is half of the above result, 

that is, 

' x**dx ir 



s. 



1 + x** . 2m + l ' 

2wsm — it 

2n 



255. In the last formula of the preceding article put 
— =*;thu 



x**=y, and suppose — - — = k ; thus we obtain 

&1h 



f 



1 + y sin kit ' 



.(i). 



This result holds when k has any value comprised between 
and 1. For the only restriction on the positive integers m 
and n is that m must be less than n, and therefore by pro- 
perly choosing m and n we may make — equal to any 

assigned proper fraction which has an even denominator when 
in its lowest terms. And although we cannot make — 

exactly equal to any fraction which has an odd denominator 
when in its lowest terms, yet we can make it differ from 
such a fraction by as small a quantity as we please, and thus 
deduce the required result. 

In the last result put af for y, where r is any positive 
quantity; thus 

r rx*~* aT 1 dx _ it 
J l + af ""sin for' 

that is, I -r— ~r = — . y . 

Let ftr-*; thus I j-^-— _. 

' ° r sin - it 

r 

15—2 
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The only restriction on the positive quantities r and s is 
that $ must be less than r. 

The student will probably find no serious difficulty in the 
method we have indicated for proving the truth of equation 
(1) when k is a fraction which has an odd denominator when 
in its lowest terms ; nevertheless a few remarks may be made 
which will establish the proposition decisively, and which 
will also serve as useful exercises in the subject of the pre- 
sent chapter. 

Let u = ^-r-- ; then 

h 1+9 J x l+y' 
and by putting - for y we find that 

J t l + y J 1 + z 

J, l+y 9 
Therefore g.^JSJfrM-,^.; (,). 

Equation (2) shews that -^ is negative if y*" 1 — y~* is con- 
stantly positive, and positive if y*" 1 — y"* is constantly nega- 

du 
tive, between the limits and 1 for y. Hence -jr is negative 

or positive according as k is less or greater than - . Thus u 

diminishes as k increases from to - , and u increases as k 

increases from - to 1. 
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Now let -5 denote any fraction in its lowest terms, in 
which £ is an odd integer ; and let p be any even integer. 
Let h t =+- — 75— 1 and k A =- — 5— , and let A, denote 75 . Let 



w !> w i> w 8 denote the values of 
stitute^, Jc 2 , lc z respectively. 



., , when for h we &ub- 
Then by < 



by equation (1) 



and «. = • 



1 sinA;^ 8 sin& a 7r 

Now we may take p so large that Tc x and & 3 shall be both 

greater or both less than - ; and then by the inferences drawn 

from equation (2) it follows that u % must lie numerically be- 
tween u x and u s . Thus u 2 cannot differ from u x or u s by so 
much as the difference of u x and u 9 ; and therefore a fortiori 

u 9 cannot differ from - — = — by so much as the difference of 
2 sin kjr J 

u x and u 9 . Hence as p may be indefinitely increased we 

have finally u 9 = - — = — . 

J * sin kjr 

EuUrian Integrals. 
256. The definite integral 



/. 



is called the first Eulerian integral; we shall denote it by the 
symbol B (J, m). 

The definite integral 



/■ 

v 



e*2r x dx 



is called the second Eulerian integral; it is denoted by the 
symbol T(n). 
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We shall now give some of the properties of these inte- 
grals ; the constants in these integrals, which we have denoted 
by I, m y n, are supposed positive in all that follows. 

257. In the first Eulerian integral put x = 1 — z ; 

thus [ V 1 (1 - x)~* dx = /V" 1 (1 - «) w dz ; 

J Jo 

this shews that the constants I and m may be interchanged 
without altering the value of the integral ; that is, 

B(l, m) = B(m, T). 

Again in the first Eulerian integral put x = — — ; thus 

1 • 



+y 

1 



In the same integral put x = - ; thus 

i + y 

/> (1 -« r<fe =/;j^. 

258. Let e* = y, so that x = log - ; then we have 

which consequently gives another form of T(n). 

259. We have by integration by parts 

le^x H dx = -e^x H + nfe~*ar l dx; 

and e* x* vanishes when x = 0, and also when x = oo . (See 
Biff. Gal. Art. 153) ; thus 

I e~*x n dx = nl e*aT*dx; 
that is, r(n+l)=nl» (1). 
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Since |e~*da: = — e"* we have / e~*dx = l; that is, 

r(i)-i (2). 

From (1) and (2) we see that if n be an integer 

I> + l)=[n. 

When n is not an integer we may by repeated use of 
equation (1) make the value of T (n) where n is greater than 
unity depend on that of T (m) where m is less than unity- 

260. By assuming kx = z we have 

261. We shall now prove an important equation which 
connects the two Eulerian integrals. 

/ 00 * 00 
/ 3.H«-1 y»-l e -il-hf\» fly fa 

first with respect to x ; we thus obtain, by Art. 260, 



J Q 



(i+y)- 



Again integrate the same double integral first with respect 
to y ; we thus obtain 

that is, T (m) J e* x 1 ' 1 dx, 

that is, T (m) Y (T). 

Hence, by Art. 257, 

Jftw) -r(*+«) * 
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262. In the result of the preceding article, suppose 
I + m = 1 ; thus, if m is less than unity, 

[^ = V{ m )T{i-m), 

since T (1) = 1. Hence, by Art, 255, if m is less than unity 

T(m)T(l-m) = w 



sin AWT 



263. Put m = £ in the last result ; then 

r<«r(i)-» f 

therefore T (£) = pJtt. 

We will give another proof of the la&t result. 

Let u = J e"* 2 dx ; then it is obvious that u also 

J 

= 1 r+*s\ 

J 

thus tt a =| er^dxxl e^dy 

Jo '0 

= ( f er^dxdy (Art. 66). 

This double integral is shewn in Art. 204 to be 

therefore u *= ^L- m 



2 



Now r (i) = [ e'x + Jx; put a? =y 2 , 

thus T (J) =* 2 J e-^rfy = 2t*=s= vV. 

264. We shall now give an expression for T(w) that will 
afford another proof of the result in Art. 262. We know that 
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«*— 1 

the limit of — 7 — when h is indefinitely diminished is log x; 

hence 

(logl)"=Umitof(^)~; 

so we may write 

where y is a quantity that diminishes without limit when h 
does so. 

Put k = -, then, by Art. 258, 

In the first integral put x = z r ; thus 

r (n) - fydx^r* f V" 1 (1 -«)■*&. 

We have it in our power to suppose r an integer ; then 
the integral on the right-hand side, by Art. 33, is 

1 .2.3. •••••9" n^j 

n(w + l) ( w + r -l) r * 

Let r increase indefinitely, then y vanishes and we have 

r w- 1M '° ( .,c + 'i) a :. 8 ;^-, ) '"- 

265. From the result of the preceding article we have 

rCn-mjrCn+m) - ! 1 n'Jt (n + l)*}! (n+2)*r" 

A particular case of this is obtained by supposing n = 1 ; 
thus 

r(i-»»)r(i+TO) = I 1 ~ Tv I 1 ~ f) I 1 ~ §v 5 
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the expression on the right-hand side is known to be equal to 

sin mir xl 

: thus 

mir 

mrr 



r(l-m)r(l + m)=- 

therefore T Im) T (1 - m) = . y (Art. 259). 

x ' v ' sinwwr v ' 

266. We shall now establish the following equation, n 
being an integer, 

First suppose n odd ; in Art. 262 put for m successively 
up to — — , and multiply ; thus 



n-l 



r © r © r © r C4r)- E . ^ D ; n (!^W: 



Bin- sin — ...sin- _ 



n-l 



= (2tt) a n"*. 

(See Pfone Trigonometry, Chap. XXIII.) 

Next suppose n even ; in this case put for m successively 

12 n 2 

-., - , ... up to — — , and form the product as before; then 
n u 2n 

multiply the left-hand member by T (£) and the right-hand 

member by the equivalent s/ir\ then we obtain the same 

result as before. 

267. A still more general formula is 

r W r(, + i)r(* + i) r (.+==!) 

n-l 
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which we shall now prove. Let <f> (x) denote 

n-iwfc + i) r(„ + *=l) 

nTJnx) ' 

we have then to shew that <f> (ar) = (2w) a ri~K 
We hare 



*t (x+ i)r (*+i +^)-. r (*+ 1 + ^-i) 

= V *l± d 1 2-i*te) 

(nx + n— 1) (na? + n — 2) wa? ^ v 

= <£ (x). 

Similarly <f> (x + 2) = ^ (a? + 1) = ^ (a;) ; and by proceeding 
thus we have 

<f>{x) = <f> (x + m), 

where m may be s as great as we please. Hence <f> (x) is equal 
to the limit of <f> (ji) when /a is infinite ; thus (x) must be 
independent ofx 9 that is, must have the same value whatever 
x may be; hence ^ (x) must have the same value as it has 

when x = - ; thus the theorem follows by the preceding ar- 
ticle. This theorem is ascribed to Gauss ; a more rigid proof 
is given in Legendre's Exercices de Calcul Integral, Vol. II. 
p. 23 ; see also the Journal de VEcole Polytechnique, Vol. XVI. 
p. 212. 

268. Many definite integrals may be expressed in terms 
of the Gamma-function ; we shall give some examples. 

The integral / e-<** dx becomes by putting y for a V 

J 



I. 



£-&, flat fr, J- r («,«£. 
, 2aVy 2a va " 2a 
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obtain 

Again, in I x 1 ' 1 (1 - a? 2 ) m " 1 da: put a? = y ; thus we obtain 

r , r(I)i» 

£ ^"'(l-y^y.thatis,— IX -.. 

'• 2 r(i +OT ) 

Thus [* sin* cos* 6dd=\ x'{l- tf)~*~ dx 
= a^ M (1 -«*)- ' dx V 2 ' K \* . 

J - *r(*±* + i) 

Again, in | ; —ttt^ — vms puta?**— T . — v, , •■ : thus 

obtain 

1 fVwi-«^Vv thatis r ffl r M 

269. In I x 1 ' 1 (a — x^dx put x — ay; thus we obtain 
a 1 *" /> (I-*)"" <^, that is, a"^ r r ( ^ff . 

270. It is required to find the value of the multiple in- 
tegral 

j J I. ..a? 1 " 1 y*" 1 &*' x ...dxdy dz... 



we obtain 
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the integral being so taken as to give to the variables all 
positive values consistent with the condition that x+y+z+.„ 
is not greater than unity. 

We will suppose that there are three variables, and conse- 
quently that the integral is a triple integral; the method 
adopted will be seen to be applicable for any number of 
variables. 

We must first integrate for one of the variables, suppose z; 
the limits then will be and 1 — a?— y \ thus between these 
limits 

Next integrate with respect to one of the remaining varia- 
bles, suppose y ; the limits will be and 1 — x ; and between 
these limits, by Art. 269, 

Lastly integrate with respect to x between the limits and 
1 ; thus between these limits 

J v ' T{l + m + n + l) 

Hence the final result is 

' T(n) T{m)T(n+l)T(T)T(m + n + l) 
T{n+1) r (m+n+ 1) T{l+m + n + l) ' 

thatW > r(l+m + n+l)' 

271. It is required to find the value of the multiple in- 
tegral 



///•■ 



.rrr 1 -^^^- 
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the integral being so taken as to give to the variables all 
positive values consistent with the condition that 

is not greater than unity. 

Assume *-(£)*, y-g)', .-(£)', 

Then the integral becomes 

with the condition that x + y + «+... is not greater than 
unity. The value of the integral is, therefore, by the pre- 
ceding article 



r (P r ® r e> 



PS'~ rfi+2+5+... + iy 

272. As a simple case of the preceding article we may 
suppose p, q, r, ... to be each unity, and a, )8, 7,... each equal 
to a constant h; thus the condition is that f + 17+?+ ... is 
not to be greater than h. Therefore the value of the integral 

»h^»... r(pr(m)r («)... 
r(«+»+«+... + i)' 

which we may denote by 



Similarly if the integral is to be taken so that the sum of 
the variables shall not exceed h + M, we obtain for the result 
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Hence we conclude that the value of the integral extended 
over all such positive values of the variables as make the 
sum of the variables lie between A and A + AA is 



and when AA is indefinitely diminished, this becomes 

N (I + m + n + ...)#"***•'--*&&, 
that iSj T(!)T {m )T(n). p^..^. 

273. It is required to find the value of the multiple 
integral 



///... *v 



.f(x + y + z + ...)dxdydz , 



the integral being so taken as to give to the variables all 
positive values consistent with the condition that a?+y-f-s-f-... 
is not greater than c. 

We will suppose for simplicity that there are three 
variables. By the preceding article if f(x -f y + z) were 
replaced by unity that part of the integral which arises from 
supposing the sum of the variables to lie between A and 
A + AA would be ultimately 

T(l + m + n) 

And if the sum of the variables lies between A and A + AA, 
the value of f(x+y + z) can only differ from /(A) hj a 
small quantity of the same order as AA. Hence, neglecting 
the square of AA, that part of the integral which arises from 
supposing the sum of the variables to lie between A and 
A + AA is ultimately 

T(l)T(m)T(n) -.„ wm*t+ \% 
T(l + m + n) fWh **' 



Hence the whole integral is 

T(l) T(m)T(n) 

r 



(Z+w + n) J/ v ; 
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274. Similarly the value of 
for all positive values of the variables, such that 

(§)'+(W 

is not greater than c, is 

r (;) r (") r g) 



Pi r r 






The result of this and the preceding article may be ex- 
tended to the case of any number of variables. 

275. It is required to find the value of the multiple 
integral 

jjj—f( a i x i + a &+. +a 1 p n )dx l dx t ...dx n , 

the integral being so taken as to give to the variables all 
values consistent with the condition that a> 1 a + a; 2 a ...+a; l ^ , is 
not greater than unity. 

By successive application of a transformation for a double 
integral given in Art. 242, the multiple integral may be 
reduced to 



///•■ 



.../(focj dx % dx % ... dx ut 

where Tc = *J(a* + a a a + ... + aj) ; 

and these transformations do not affect the condition that the 
sum of the squares of the variables is not to be greater than 
unity. 



///■ 
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We have first then to find the value of the multiple integral 
dx 2 dx 9 ... dx n9 the variables being supposed to have all 



values consistent with the condition that x*+x*+ ... + x n * 
is not greater than 1 — x*. First suppose that the variables 
are to have only positive values ; then we obtain the value of 
the integral by supposing in Art. 271, that each of the quan- 
tities I, m 9 ... is unity, that each of the quantities jp, q, ... is 
equal to 2, and that each of the quantities a, £, ... is equal to 
V(l - x?). Thus the result is 



PW" .(1-aflT 



«-l 

1 t 



«-r(»=i + i) 

But if the variables may have negative as well as positive 
values, this result must be multiplied by 2 n ~\ Thus we get 

n-l n-l 

*• (i-g.r 

Hence, finally, since the limits of x x will be — 1 and 1, the 
multiple integral is equal to 



n-l 
ST 



This agrees with the result given by Professor Boole in 
the Cambridge Mathematical Journal, Vol. III. p. 280, as it 
may be found by integrating his equation (15) by parts. 

276. It is required to find the value of the multiple 
integral 

\\[ f{^^a % x^...^a n x n ) , - 

the integral being so taken as to give to the variables all 
T. I. c. 16 
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values consistent with the condition that x* + x*+ ...+xf 
is not greater than unity. 

As in the preceding article the integral may be trans- 
formed into 

1 1 1 •••"775 s — — * i\dx. dx 9 ••• dx** 

JJJ V(i-#x -# a ...-<v) * ■ 

First integrate with respect to the variables x 2 , sc 3 ,...a? n , 
the limits being given by the condition that xf + x*... +x n * 
is not greater than 1 — x*. Now if the variables were re- 
stricted to positive values, the integral 



///•■ 



dx % dx z . . . dx n 



by Art. 274 would 'be equal to 



±S£M 

2- 1 p 



g/;-- (1 -,,- 4 ,-u--x 



that is, to 






that is, to 4 iim^i-^r 1 . 

r (S 

But if the variables may have negative as well as positive 
values, this result must be multiplied by 2 W ~\ Thus we get 



r S 



a -*■')"'" 
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Hence finally, since the limits of x x are — 1 and 1, the 
multiple integral is equal to 

n 

r £r 

277. Many methods have been used for exhibiting in 
simple terms an approximate value of T (n + 1) when n is 
very large : we give one of them. 

The product e~*a; n vanishes when x = and when x = oo ; 
and it may be shewn that it has only one maximum value, 
namely when x= n. We may therefore assume 

e-«x n = e- n n n e-* (1), 

where t is a variable which must lie between the limits — oo 

and + oo . 

fe^xUx^e^n* f e^^dt (2). 

Take the logarithms of both members of (1) ; thus 

a? — n logo? = ra — n log n + t (3); 

put x=n + u; thus 

w — n\og(n+u) = f—nhgn (4). 

But by Taylor's Theorem 

log (n + u) = log n H -7 ^-^ > 

where is a proper fraction ; thus (4) becomes 



Thus 



nil* 



2(n + < 

therefore vw [*+% "' (5); 

16—2 
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., . V 2) nt 

therefore u = „ V ' . . 



.(6). 



But from (3) -y- = = 2t + — 

at x — n u 

= V(2n) + 2(l-0)*, by (6). 

Hence (2) becomes 

je' x x n dx = e~ n n n j e~» (V(2w) + 2 (1 - 0) t] dt; 

J o •'-00 

and I e~*dt = */{ir); thus 

J -00 

£e~'a?dx=e~n*Wnw) {1 + ^|^/" 6"" (1 -0) <ofe} (7). 

But since 1 — is positive and less than unity, the nume- 
rical value of I e~*(l — ff)tdt is less than j e- fi tdt, that 

is, less than £. Hence we conclude from (7) that as n is 
increased indefinitely, the ratio of T(n + 1) to e' n n n */{2mr) 
approaches unity as its limit. 

We may observe that in the original equation (1) we 
have f and not t itself; hence the sign of t is in our power, 
and we accordingly take it so that equation (5) may hold, 
supposing *Jn and V2 both positive. 

(See Liouville's Journal de Mathematiques, Vol. X. p. 464, 
and Vol. xvn. p. 448.) 

Definite Integrals obtained by differentiating or integrating 
with respect to constants. 

278. "We shall now give some examples in which definite 
integrals are obtained by means of differentiation with respect 
to a constant. (See Art. 213.) 
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To find the value of I e-«*** cos 2rx dx. Call the definite 
integral u; then 

xe-**fnn2rxdx. 



d * of 
3F — »V 



Integrate the right-hand term by parts ; thus we find 
du 2ru 



therefore 
therefore 



therefore 

where A is a quantity which is constant with respect to r, 
that is, it does not contain r. To determine A we may suppose 

r = 0; thus u becomes I tr+* dx, that is, ^, (Art. 268). 
Hence A = ^— , and 



dr 


a 8 ' 


rflogw 


2r 


rfr " 


a* ; 


logw = 


— 5 + constant, 
or 


w = 


••A*'* 



2a 



I. 



e-<*& cos 2rx dx = -7— e «* . 
2a 



279. "We have stated in Art. 214, that when one of the 
limits of integration is infinite the process of differentiation 
with respect to a constant may be unsafe; in the present case 
however it is easy to justify it; we have to shew that 

1 e"*** p dx vanishes where p is ultimately indefinitely small ; 

it is obvious that this quantity is numerically less than 

p x I e~<** dx where p t is the greatest value of p, that is, 
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less than — p x \ but this vanishes since p t does. Similar 



280. To find the value of \ e -k* Bmrxdx m r> enote it 

x 



considerations apply to the succeeding cases 

"F: 

by w, then 

-t-= I e ** cos rxax. 

t> j. f u, 7 -** r sin rcc — 7c cos rsc 
But le-tocoarxax^e to 

therefore I e"** cos rxdx—-^ 5 ? 

J fc +r 

. dtt Jc 

thus 



& a + r 8 



therefore u = tan" 1 t . 

No constant is required because u vanishes with r. This 
result holds for any positive value of k ; if we suppose k to 
diminish without limit, we obtain 



r 

J 



sin rx j 7T 

dx~ — 

x 2 



7T 

if r be positive ; if r be negative the result should be — -• . 
281. To find the value of ( e~(" + &) dx. Denote it by 

J 

w, then 



{/a 



assume a? = - , then the limits of z are oo and ; and we 
z 

obtain 

du 
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therefore 


d\ogu_ n- 
da ~ 2 ' 


therefore 


log u = — 2a + constant ; 


therefore 


u = Ae**. 
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To determine A we may suppose a .= ; then « = —- • 
therefore A =— ; thus 

Jo 2 

282. We may also apply the principle of integration with 
respect to a constant in order to determine some definite in- 
tegrals ; the principle may be established thus. 

Let u = / <f> (x, c) dx 9 

J a 

then I udc = I I <f> (x, c) dc dx 

= / / <f>(x, c) dxdc; 

since when the limits are constant, the order of integration is 
indifferent (Art. 62). We shall now give some examples of 
this method. 

283. We know that j e-*°dx = l 

Integrate both sides with respect to h between the limits 
a and b ; thus 



J x * a 

t J an cl I are both 

J x J x 

_ [ e er**dx . ± •• _ fefe ,f& 

nte ; for I is greater than e™ \ — , and — 

Jo x J x J x 



It should be noticed that 
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is infinite. But this is not inconsistent with the assertion 

that / dx is finite, and without finding the value 

of this integral it is easy to shew that it must be finite. For 

it is equal to the sum of 1 — L - i and I I - i — - — where 

J x j« a? 

^ (a?) = e^—e"^; the second of these integrals is finite, for 
it is less than - I <f> (a?) dx, that is, less than — f 7- J • 

f e d> (x) 
We have then only to examine I da?. 

Jo ^ 

Now by Maclaurin's Theorem 

where is some fraction : thus 2.LJ i s l eS s than J — a + -— , 

a; 2 

where .4 is the greatest value which <j>" (x) can assume for 

values of x less than c. Hence 



/; 



2A.J Jaj i s l e s g than (b — a)c + — - , 
o x ■ * 



and is therefore finite. 
284. We know that 



e** cos ra? dx = 



/ 



A^ + r 2 ' 



Integrate both sides with respect to k between the limits 
a and b; thus 



J 



cos ra?efo; = *log -» — 5 . 

a? a *> ct+r* 



285. Let I dxhe denoted by A, and / , c£g 

J o & j 1 + ar 

by 1?; we shall now determine the values of -4 and B; the 
former has already been determined by another method in 
Art. 280. 
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In the integral A pat y for rx ; thus 

this shews that A is independent of r. 

, Tr , dB f " x sin ra rfa? 

We have y— j # -jq^r- , 

j f r Dj f 00 sin rajrfa? 

thus J^2»— y-^ ____ 2 ^^; 

hence J' Bdr- d j?-A = (1). 

Multiply by e* and integrate ; we obtain since A is con- 
stant with respect to r 



e r U Bdr + B - A \ = constant. 



Now whatever be the value of r, it is obvious that the 

integrals represented by A, B, and I Bdr are ^n/te ; hence 


the constant in the last equation must be zero, for the left- 
hand member vanishes when r is infinite. 



Thus 



[ Bdr + B-A =0 (2). 



From (1) and (2) d jB = -B; 

therefore B = Cfe"^, 

where C is some constant. And from (2) 

^=C^-<7(«*-l)»0j 
therefore B^Ae^ (3). 
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/. 



Now when r is indefinitely diminished, B becomes 
1 . , that is, ^; hence from (3) 

A=- and B^^e"*. 

A 2 



We have supposed r positive ; it is obvious that if r be 
negative, B has the same value as if r were positive, and 

A has its sign changed; that is, if r be negative B= — e r 

and -4= — — . {Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Vol. XIX. p. 277.) 

From I . t _, = - e"*, we obtain by differentiation 
J 1+ar 2 J 

with respect to r, 



/. 



$csinrcc<fo__7r __ 
1+a? 2 6 



And from the same integral by integrating with respect 
to r between the limits and c, we have 



/. 



sin ex dx _ it . ^. 

x(i+x*)~2 [l ~ e r 



286. The preceding article contains a rigorous investi- 
gation of the values of the integrals A and B; another 
method has been sometimes given for finding the value of 
B which is more simple but far less satisfactory. We will 
however now give this method, as it will lead us to notice a 
point of importance. 

r °°(*qs pop. 
Let B—\ ., , « dx, 

,, dB ["xsinrx , 

then y— J.-i+iF** 
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, d*B f °° a? cos rx , 



=-j. cosnB<fo+ J, ITS?* 

= — / cos raj da? + i?. 

•J 



Now we will assume on grounds presently to be examined, 

that I cos rxdx=0; thus 
•Jo 

and we have to find B from this equation. Multiply both 
sides by 2 -7- and integrate with respect to r ; thus 



©■-»+*•• 



where A is a constant, that is, A is independent of r. Thus 



y -V(*+*), 



therefore 



dB~ */&+&)' 
by integrating we have 

where h is another constant. 

Thus <T*=B + J(h + B*). 

By transposing, squaring, and reducing we finally obtain 
B=C l e r +Cf r , 
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where G x and G % are constants. We must now determine the 
values of these constants. Since B cannot increase indefi- 

nitely with r we must have G x = ; and then since B = - when 

r = we have #, = -. Thus 

We now proceed to consider the assumption involved in 
the preceding method. 

o- f -a* • j -a, a sin ra? + r cos rcc 

Since I e sm rxdx = — e » 5 , 

J • a +r 

and fe^cosrzch : = e^ r »™ rX r a J 0arX > 

J c? + r ' 

we have J e"^* sin ra: efo = - 1 -— 3 , 

J a +r ^ 

and I e°* cos rxdx = -, 9 , 

Jo a a + r" 

if a be a positive quantity. 

If it were allowable to suppose a = we should obtain 

I sin rscrfa; = -, and I cos ra; da; =0. 
Jo r •'o 

a . [ . , cosra? , f , sinrx 
fomce ismraaa? = , and \cosrxdx = , we 

are thus apparently led to the conclusion that the sine and co- 
sine of an infinite angle are both zero. The same conclusion 
seems to be suggested in other cases, so that it has been 
stated, that " the indeterminate symbols sin 00 and cos 00 
are found in numberless cases to represent each of them, 
0, the mean value of both sin a? and cos a;." 

On this point however diversity of opinion exists among 
mathematicians, and the discussion of it would be unsuitable 
to an elementary work; the student may hereafter consult 
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three memoirs in the eighth volume of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Transactions, numbered XV, xix, and xxxil. 



Definite Integrals obtained by Expansion, 

287. If we expand log {1 -ae*^" 1 )} and log {1 - ae"*^" 1 )} 
and add, we obtain 



a 8 



log (1 — 2a cos x + a 2 ) 

= -2(acos# + ^ cos 2x + ~ cos Sx + ), 

the series being convergent if a is less than unity. Integrate 
both sides with respect to x between the limits and ir; 
thus 

I log (1 — 2a cos x + a 2 ) dx = 0, a being less than 1. 

J Q 

If a is greater than 1, since 

log (1 — 2a cos x + a 2 ) = log a 2 + log ( 1 cos x + —A , 

\ a a. J 

we have 

r 

log (1 — 2a cosx + a*)dx = Tr loga 2 = 27r log a. 



J 



If a = 1 it may be shewn by Art. 51 that the definite in- 
tegral is zero. 

We may put the result in the following form ; 

r 

log (a 2 — 2ac cos x + c 2 ) dx = ir log Jc*, 



J 



where A 2 is the greater of the two quantities a 2 and c 2 , and 
is equal to either of them if they are equal. 

By differentiating this result with respect to a we arrive 
at the result which constitutes the last example of Art. 50. 



/• 
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288. By integration by parts we have 

f log (1 — 2a cos x + a 2 ) dx 

C x sin x dx 

= sclog(l-2a cos x + a 2 )- 2a I- — - - — ?. 

&v ' Jl— 2acosa? + a 

Hence, if a be less than 1, 
[* xainxdx it , ,„ Ntt x1 . . tt * /- . x 

J. l-8«C0B, + rf = Fa k S ^ + ^ » ^ 1S > a ** < l + °> ' 

if a be greater than 1, the result is 

^ log (1 + a) - ^ log a, that is,.^ log (l + - ) . 

Ob Q> Cb \ ■ CLJ 

289. In like manner we have, if r be an integer, 



/: 



TT TT 

cos rx log (1 — 2a cos x + a 2 ) dx = a r , or a~ r , 



according as a is less or greater than unity. 

290. Integrate by parts the integral in the preceding 
article ; thus we find 



i 



'* sin x sin rx dx it _, ir „ /r+n 

z = — a or — a * \ 

l-2acosa? + a i 2 2 ' 



according as a is less or greater than unity. 

291. Similarly from the known expansion 
1-a 2 



1 — 2a cos x + a 2 

= 1 -f 2a cos x + 2a 2 cos 2a? + 2a 8 cos 3a? + . 



where a is less than 1, we may deduce some definite integrals; 
thus if r is an integer 



i. 



cos rxdx ' ircf 



1 — 2a cos x + a 2 1 — a 2 
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for every term that we have to integrate vanishes with the 
assigned limits, except 2a r l cosfrxdx. 

Too 1 J~ 

292. To find the value of - r —^' - — a , . 

J l + ar 1 — 2a cos ex + a* 

The term - — - — -y may be expanded as in Art. 

I *~~ *Cl COS CX *T" a 

291 ; then each term may be integrated by Art. 286, and the 
results summed. Thus we shall obtain 

7T 11 + ae' c 



2'l-a a l-ae- c * 

293. Similarly, 

r 00 • dx 

I log (1 - 2a cos ex + a 8 ) a = 7r log (1 - ae~*). 

294. It is also known from Trigonometry that 

sin ca; . , . ft , * . _ 

= sin ca? + a sin 2ca? + a sin 3ca? + ..., 



1 — 2a cos ex + a 2 
a being less than 1. Hence by Art. 286, we obtain 

x sin ex dx it 

a 8 ) (1 — 2a cos ex + a 2 ) """ 2 (e c — a) ' 



i. (i+ 



This also follows from Art. 293, by differentiating with 
respect to c. 

295. To find f^S^ife. 

By expanding (1 — a?) -1 , we find for the integral a series 
of which the type is 



I x*hgxdx. 

J 
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By integration by parts this is seen to he equal to 
tjj . Hence the result is 



that is, by a known formula, — — . 

296. To find (- f^L^. 

J l + (cosa;)* 

Expand the factor {1 + (cos #) 2 }~\ and we find for the 
integral a series of which the type is 

(— l) n I a? sin a; (cos a;) 2 * dx. 


By integration by parts this may be shewn to be equal 

t0 2« + l ' 

Hence the result is 

7T 2 

that is, by a known formula, — . 

297. Let v denote e 8 "^- 1 ), that is, cos x + V(- 1) sin x ; 
then if/ denote any function, we have by Taylor's Theorem, 

/(a + ^+Zta + tr 1 ) 

= 2 \f{a) +f (a) cos x +j^ cos 2x + 1 . 

And 

1 — <? 

- — — =•= 1 + 2c cosa?+ 2c 8 cos 2x + 2c 8 cos 3a? + 

1 — 2c cos x + cr 
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Therefore 

27r */ . \ 



1-c' 



In this result it must be remembered that c is to be less 
than unity, and the functions /(a +v) and /(a + tf 1 ) must be 
such that Taylor's Theorem holds for their expansions. 

In a similar way it may be shewn that 
J l-2ccosUo» ^ ^---^^a+c)-^)}, 

and ^^7co7/ + c- ^ + ^^ + ^^ 
= 7r{/(a + c)+/(a)}. 

Substitution of imaginary values for Constants. 

298. Definite integrals are sometimes deduced from 
known integrals by substituting impossible values for some 
of the constants wnich occur. This process cannot be con- 
sidered demonstrative, but will serve at least to suggest the 
forms which can be examined, and perhaps verified by other 
methods (see De Morgan's Differential ana Integral Calculus, 
p. 630). We will give some examples of it. 

We have f e- px x*- 1 dx=p- n T(n). 

Jo 

For p put a + &V(— 1)> an ^ suppose r = *J(a* + b*) and 

tan 6 a - , so that p = r {cos 6 + V(— 1) sin 6} ; thus 
a 



i 





T. I. C. 17 
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Thus by separating the possible and impossible parts we 
have 

.00 T(n) cosfntan*" 1 -] 

(«* + &')* 
r (n) sin (n tan" 1 -) 

For modes of verification see De Morgan, p. 630. 
299. In the formula 

change a into ^ — -c; thus 

Jo 2c V2' 

therefore 

J°°|cos cV - V(- 1) sin cvl db - 1 "^"" 1) fe 

therefore I cos cV da; = „ /0> , 

Jo 2 « V* 



and I sincVdfos: 



r 



Vw 



2ca/2 # 

If we write y for cfo 2 , these become 

r° Binyc?y [" co&ydjf /ir 

J. Vy' Jo Vy a V2' 
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300, In the integral I e~ v* + &) * dx, suppose y-x^k; 

° If 00 (tfJ**\ 
thus the integral becomes -jr \ e" \ & ) dy } which is 

known by Art. 281. Thus 

Jo V* 2 

Now put cos0-f V(— 1) siri0 for k; thus the right-hand 
member becomes 

1 ^ p -2a{cos0+V(-l)sin0} 

cos^ + V(-l)sm- 
that is, 
^—jcos ^2asin^ + ^j-\/(-l) sin /Wsin0 + |He- 2acos *. 

Thus jV M) cos 'cos {(^ + j) sin tfjdb 

= 2 e " 2aC °^ C0S ( 2a Sia ^ + 2)' 
and j m e -(*+*)"* § mi ffr +^) sin *}«fe 

= ^ e -2«cos« s i n ( 2 asin0 + |) . 

EXAMPLES. 

1 Evaluate f *J?£±*l*L Result {a * + b * )7r 

1. evaluate J^ -# + Vaf+ir -»«•«. 2 j8^ 3 • 

2. Evaluate I cos (a tan a) die. Remit. -e~". 

17—a 
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3. Evaluate [ x* nJl <? dx. Result. - . 

Jo n 

4 ' J (a 2 cos 2 aj + J 8 sin 8 a;) a "4 \ab* + MJ 9 

V 

5. Prove J V( W) # = ^ [| + log {^(2) - 1}] . 

IT 

6. Prove JV(cot^)#=^ 2 [| + log{V(2) + l}]. 

7. Find the limiting value of xe~ x * I 6** db when x = co . 

Jo 

Result. £. 

o c*i_ xt. * f °° cos a# — cos foe , , b 

8. bhew that I ax = log- . 

9. If F[x, -} be any symmetrical function of x and - , 

\ xj x 

then 

10. If i^(a;) be an algebraical polynomial of less than n 

dimensions 

[« F(x)dx 1 dT x f apT/ xl a-c) 

11. Prove that PV° S « cos (sin 0) <Z0 = 2tt. 

v 

12. Prove that | ^ L- = , /£> x when c is indefinitely 

J 1 — ccos*0 V(2») 

nearly equal to unity, w being a positive quantity. 
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13. Evaluate f (a cos + b sin 6) log (a cos 2 + b sin*0) tf0. 

supposing a greater than J. 

14. Shew that 

f * , 1 + 2n cos oa? + n f dx , , . N . J f 
J. lo g l + 2nco8to + ^ -¥ = 1 °g( 1+W ) lo ga" 

or log f 1 + -) log -i , according as w is less or greater 
than unity. 

15. Find the value of 

where a and J are positive, but a and £ positive or 
negative; and shew that it is wholly real when 

a~b* 

16. Provethat/ cot^fl — x + a?)dx = - — log2. 

17. Prove that j . log (x + -J = tt log 2. 

/•od' * 

18. From the value of J dx deduce that of 

Result. The two integrals are equal. 

l9 . '»„**£ f=£f* mht ffi2L. 
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20. Shew that f^^&j-Tr. 

21. Shew that I (e * a - e~&) dx=(b-a) s/ir. 

J a 

{Solutions of Senate-House Problems, by O'Brien and 
Ellis, p. 44.) 

22. Shew thatj" log J±y.dfc«^. 

23. Prove that I -^ . — = log— , and reconcile with 

J Q logx x & n' 

this equation the result of transforming I -, by 

making sc r = y. 

24. Shew that f ' sin-0 «W - ^ . ^ 2 J . 

J„ (J + ca;)*" r(Z + m) 5 m (5 + c)' 

26 Shnr-thatP C08 ^ sin '''" Wg rfflT(») 1 . 
,5b. tobew that ^ (o ^^ + ft gin ,^^ _ 2r(i + -| y ^ . 

27. Shew that f f ^ f . ta * , 1 .. 

J a cos 8 + b sin*0 2 cos An-TT L=* ,i+» ' 

n being less than unity. 

28. «w ^ r . *r*** [-Hp] ^ 



29. Shew that 



/: 



1 af^dx w 



(«>-(?)* 



(1 — ar)n nsm — 



30. Shew 



**J.V+ 
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■cx)(l-x) n (l + c)*sinwr* 

31. Shew that | da? = 0, + - , or +-. ac- 

cording to the values of a and c. 



32. Trace the locus of the equation 
' sin $ cos Ox 



-F 

J 



<?0. 





33. Trace the locus of the equation 

I = (log {1 - 2e- ,, eos + e^} d0 y 



'0 

where u = sin - . 
a 



34. Trace the locus of the equation 

x cos dO 



— f 2 # 



V(a*+2a;sin0 + l) ' 



in which the sign of the square root is always taken so 
as to make the quantity in the deaominator positive. 

35. Shew that 

I I sina? sin" 1 (sina? siny) dxdy =-j — — . 

36* Compare the results obtained from 

/ / amaxe**dxdt/) 

JO J Q 

by performing the integrations in different ordey. 
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e~<*~&dx i and hence shew that 

38. Shew that 

the integral being extended over all the positive 
values of x and y which make a? + y* not greater than 
unity. 

39. Shew that 

n+l s 

7T 2 



fff dxdydz... 

JJJ"V(i-tf-^-*-...)~ 



2 w r 



m- 



the number of variables being w, and the integration 
being extended over all positive values which make 

a?+y* + z*+ 

not greater than unity. 

40. If A + A l x + Aj? + =F(x), 

and a + a x x + aj£ + =/(»)> 

prove that A a + A^a? + A t ajt? + 

m k[, {F{u) +F{v)] {/(M) +Av)] m ~ a *> 

where tfssoefVC-D and v = xe~ 9 ^~ 1 K 

41. If the sum of the series a +a l x + djf + can be 

expressed in a finite form, then the sum of the series 

a* + a*af + a*x*+ can be expressed by a definite 

integral. Prove this, and hence shew that the sum of 
the squares of the coefficients of the terms of the expan- 
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sion of (1 + o?) n when n is a positive whole number, 
may be expressed by 



2* H * f I 

—J: 



ourOwtnBdO-l. 



42. Prove that 



J 1 + a" ""2 u + o-^i + o'r 



43. Shew that 



| 2 ^(sin2j»)cosajcfo=| <f> (cos'a?) cos x dx. 

(Liouville's Journal de Mathimatique$ y Vol. xvm. 
page 168.) 

44. Shew that i-J+^-- 



«= - 1 cos(<Bsiny)iZy. 
45. Prove that 

* ^ «* 



W7T 

n"sin — 



(See Art. 66 ; and change the variable y to u where 
y = t*a?.) 

46. Shew that 

being comprised between the limits ± j . 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 



EXPANSION OP FUNCTIONS IN TRIGONOMETBICAL SERIES. 



301. The subject wfc are about to introduce is one of the 
most remarkable applications of the Integral Calculus, and 
although in an elementary work like the present, only an 
imperfect outline can be given of it, yet on account of the 
novelty of the methods, and the importance of the results, 
even such an outline may be of service to the student. For 
fuller information we may refer to the Differential and Integral 
Calculus of Professor De Morgan. The subject is also fre- 
quently considered in the writings of Poisson, for example, in 
his TraitS de Mtcaniyue, Vol. I. pp. 643—653 ; in his TraitS 
de la Ghaleur; and in different Memoirs in -the Journal de 
VEcoU Poli/technique. The student may also consult a Me- 
moir by Professor Stokes, in the 8th "Vol; of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions, a Memoir by Sir W. Hamilton, in 
the 19tn Vol. of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and a Memoir by Professor Boole, in the 21st Vol. of the same 
Transactions. 

302. It is required to find the values of the ~m constants 
A l9 A % , A s ,...A m , so that the expression 

A x sin a? + A % sin 2x + A z sin 3a? + ••'.•.•+A m sin 01a; 

may coincide in value with an assigned function of x when x 



has the values 0, 20, 30,... m0, where 0=- 



7T 



Let f[x) denote the assigned function of x, then we havj 
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"by hypothesis the following m, equations from which the 
constants are to be determined, 

f(0)~A i sinfl+^su^fl + A $ sin 30 +...... + A m sinm0, 

f(20) = 4sin20 + ^ a sin 4 # +-4, Bin 60 + + ^ w sin2m0, 

- : ; ; *• 

f{m0) =A t sinm0+-4 2 sin2m0+-4 8 sin3m0+ +A m sinmmO. 

Multiply the first of these equations by sin>0, the second 

by sin2r0, , the last by smmr0; then add the results. 

The coefficient of A 8 on the second side will then be 

sin t0 sin sO + sin 2r0 sin 2a0 + + sin mrO sin msd ; 

we shall now shew that this coefficient is zero if s be different 
from r, and equal to % (m + 1) when 8 is equal to r. 

First suppose s different from r. Now twice the above 
coefficient is equal to the series 

cos (r — s) 8 + cos 2 (r - *) + + cos m (r — s) 0, 

diminished by the series 

cos (r + s) + cos 2 (r + s) + + cosm (r + s) 0. 

The sum of the first series is known from Trigonbmetry to 
be equal to 

sin (2m + 1) - — ^ sin ^ — —^- 



ft . {r-s)0 
2 sin - — 



(r - *) 

sm J '*• — oA — — — 



2 

(r-s)0 



— sin- 



Bin \ (r — $) 7r — 
that is, to : ^ . 

This expression vanishes when r — » is an odd number, 
and is equal to — 1 when r — s is an even number. 

The sum of the second series can be deduced from that of 
the first by changing the sign of s ; hence this sum vanishes 
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when r+s is an odd number, and is equal to — 1 when r + s 
is an even number. 

Thus when, $ is different from r, the coefficient of A 9 is 
zero. 

When 8 is $qual to r, the coefficient becomes 
sin*r0 + sin* 2r0 + + sin*mr0, 

that is, — — J {cos 2r0 + cos 4r0 + + cos 2mr0). 

A 

And by the method already used it will be seen that the 
sum of the series of cosines is — 1 ; thus the coefficient of 
A t is \ (m + 1). 

Hence we obtain 
A r =-^— {sin r0f{0) + sin 2r0f(20) + + sin mr0f(mff)}, 

and thus by giving to r in succession the different integral 
values from 1 to w, the constants are determined, 

Now suppose m to increase indefinitely, then we have 
ultimately 



Af = - I sin rvf(v) dv. 



And as f(x) nciw coincides in value with the expression 
A x sin x + A t sin 2x +.., ... 

for an infinite number of equidistant values of x between 
and 7T, we may write the result thus 

f(x) = — 2" sin nx I sin nvf (v) dv, 

where the symbol 2" indicates a summation to be obtained 
by giving to n every positive integral value. 

303. The theorem and demonstration of the preceding 
article are due to Lagrange ; we have given this demonstra- 
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tionpartly because of its historical interest, andpartly because 
it affords an instructive view of the subject. We shall how- 
ever not stop to examine the demonstration closely, but pro- 
ceed at once to the mode of investigation adopted by Poisson. 

304. The following expansion may be obtained by ordi- 
nary Trigonometrical methods, 

= l + 2h cos — ^ — ' 
1 — 2A cos — ^ — - + h 

rt7 - &7r(t; — x) t _„ Zirlv — x) , 
+ 27i*cos — ^ ^ + 2#*cos — K -j - + ..., 

h being less than unity, so that the series is convergent. 

Multiply both sides by 6 (v), and integrate with respect to 
v between the limits — I and I) also make h approach to unity 
as its limit. On the right-hand side the different powers of h 
become ultimately unity. The numerator of the fraction on 
the left-hand side will ultimately vanish, and thus the inte- 
gral would vanish if the denominator of the fraction were 
never zero. But if x lies between —I and Z, the term 

cos — ^ — - will become equal to unity during the integra- 
tion, and thus the denominator of the fraction will be (1 — h)\ 
and will tend towards zero as h approaches unity. Thus the 
integral will not necessarily vanish ; we proceed to ascertain 
its value. Let v — x = z and h = 1 — g } thus 

<f> (x + z) dz 



f (i-y)0(«)<fo fg(i + h)<f> 

Jl-sAcos^^+A' J /+4A 



jirz 



Now the onty part of the integral which has any sensible 
value, is that which arises from very small positive or nega- 
tive values of z\ thus we may put 



. nrz irz 
sin —=• = —=, 
21 2l' 



and £(# + *)=£(#);, 
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and the integral becomes 

)9+—p- Jf+f 

7r gl 

Suppose a and - £ to be the limits of z ; we thus get 
2fo(a?) 






Hence, finally, when g is supposed to vanish, we have 
2l<f> (x). Thus if x lies between — I and 7, 

* (a5) = §*/.,* w * + 1 zrjj w cos ^fr-*^ . 

If however a? = I or — 7, then the integral on the left- 
hand side has its sensible part when v is indefinitely near to 
I and — I; we should then nave to perform the above process 
in both cases, but the integral with respect to z would only 
extend in the former case from — £ to 0, and in the latter 
from to a. Hence instead of 27£ (I) on the left-hand side, 
we should have 

ty(Z) + ty(-7). 

Thus we have determined the value of the right-hand 
member when x lies between I and — Z, both inclusive ; its 
value in other cases will be determined in Art. 311. 

305. In the same way as the result in Art. 304 is found, 
we have, if we integrate tletween and I, 

* {x) = Tijl* w dv + 7 sr/V W co a nir(v - x) dv......(l) ; 

this holds if x has any value between and I; but when 
x = the left-hand member must be \ <b (0), and when x = I 
the left-hand member must be \ 6 (I). Thus we have deter- 
mined the value of the right-hand member when x lie* 
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between I and — Z, both inclusive ; its value in other cases 
will be determined in Art. 311. 

Similarly 

o = i JV w * + j trjy M « •">!£& * (2 ) ; 

this holds for any value of x between and I) but when 
x = the left-hand member must be J <j> (0), and when x = I 
the left-hand member must be J <f> (0« 

From (1) and (2) by addition 

This holds for any value of a; between and l } both in- 
clusive. 

From (1) and (2) by subtraction 

<£ (a?) = j \ sin —p I sm — j- <p (v) dv (4). 

This holds for any value of x between and I both exclu- 
sive ; and when x = or I, the left-hand member should be 
zero. 

Equation (4) coincides with Lagrange's Formula. 

We may observe that either of the formulae (3) and (4) 
may be deduced from the other. Suppose we take (3) and 

write sin -y- <f> (x) instead of <f> (a?). Thus 



sin 



™<j>(x) = jj^m™<f>(v)dv 

+ 7- z, t cos — j- I cos —j- sm-y-£ (t>) dv. 

XT mrv . irv 1 . (n-\-\)irv 1 . (n — \)nrv 
Now cos —j- sin -v- = - sin x j- sin x j 1 — ; 

and therefore it will be found that the result may be exhibited 
thus, v 4 
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. irx , / N 
sin -j- 9 (#) = 

l~»f (n-l)Traj (n + 1) irx] f l . nirv , , . , 
v2j -jcos v J- cos* j- — M am—y-<l>(v)dv; 

, (n — l)irx (n + i)ira « . fwra; . irx 
also cos- y cos j- — ~ 2 sin— ^- sin -y- ; 

and therefore by division "by sin-y- ire obtain the for- 
mula (4). 

We will now give some examples. 

306. Expand & in a series of sines. Take formula (4) of 
Art. 305, and suppose Z = ir; then 



/< 



, v cos nv , sinnv 
v sin nvdv = =— ] 



fie ^ IT • 'IT 

therefore / v sin nv dv = - if n be odd, and if n be even. 

J n n 

Thus 

x = 2 {sin a? — J sin 2aj + £ sin 3a? — J sin 4a? + }. 

This holds for values of x between and ir, and as both 
sides vanish with x it holds when x =» ; and it is obvious 
that if it holds for any positive value of x it holds for the 
corresponding negative value ; hence it holds for values of x 
between — ir and ir, exclusive of these limiting values. 

307. Expand cos a; in a series of sines. Take formula 
(4) of Art. 305 and suppose 1= ir; then 

/cost? sinwv dv = \ /{sin(rc + l)i? + sin(n — 1) v] dv 

_ t (cos (n + 1) v t cos (n - 1) v \ 
*1 n + 1 + n-1 J ; 
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therefore I cost? &ianvdv = if n is odd, 

J* ! 

2n .- 
= - 1 — - if n is even: 

therefore 

cossc = -J-sin2oj + — sin 4a;+...H a v , ; namnx+...[ . 

tt (3 15 w * — 1 j 

This holds from x = to a? = 7r, exclusive of these limit- 
ing values. 

308. Expand a? in a series of cosines. 

Take formula (3) of Art. 305, and suppose Z = ir ; then 

f , vsinnv . cosm? 

\vcosnvav = 1 —; 

J n n 

therefore I v cos nv dv = if n be even, and 3 if n be 

Jo n 

odd; and 

7T 4 1 1 

thus o?= {cosaj + ^5COs3a? + -raCOs5aj+ }. 

This holds from x = to x = 7r both inclusive. 

If we put a; = - — y, we obtain the following formula, 

which holds for any value of y between — — an( * o > both ™" 
elusive, 

y = - {siny- ^ sin 3y + - t sin 5y -...}. 

309. Expand e *— 6-°* in a series of sines. 

r* . n (&** — e~ a *) 
Here I (e^ - e~ a *) sin nvdv- *-= r*- cos ?wr. 

T. I.C. 18 
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mt -j. 7r€°*— 6-°* sin a; 2 sin 2a? 3 sin Sx 

Therefore a^^T^'F+^-F+^+^+y-" 

310. Expand e»(*-*) + £-«(»-*) in a series of cosines. 

fir a (pant p-av\ 

Here / {«•<*-■* +«-•!*-•>} cos nt> A =— K —* — V-A 
J l J ar + rC ' 

fv fia* — fi-av 

and J {*(«-^ + «-«0r-t)}dfe«!_^_. 

m, - Treat^+r' 1 ^*) 1 t cos a; cos 2a? 

Therefore — — — = — 9 + -» j + -5 j + « 

2a e a *-<r a,r 2a* l* + a* 2 8 +a* 



311. We have shewn that the formula (3) of Art. 305 
holds for any value of x between and I both inclusive ; 
it is easy to determine what the right-hand member is equal 
to when x lies beyond these limits. Suppose x positive, and 
between I and 2l\ puta? = 2Z — x' so that x' is less than ?, 
then 

nirx / n7rx'\ nirx 

cos— j— = cos (2«tt j— ) =cos— y-; 

therefore the value of the right-hand member is <f> (x'). Next 
suppose x greater than 2l; and suppose it equal to 2ml + x\ 
where x' is less than 2?; then 

nirx nirx* 

cos — j- = cos ■ 



so that the value is the same as it would be if x were put 
instead of x ; that is, the value is <£> (x) if x' be less than I, 
and <£ (2Z — a;') if x be greater than I. 

It is obvious that for any negative value of x the value is 
the same as for the corresponding positive value. 

Similarly we may shew that if x is positive and = 2ml + as\ 
the value of the right-hand side of equation (4) of Art. 305 is 
the same as if x were put instead of a?, and is <f> {x') if x be 
less than I, and — 6 (2Z — a?') if x' be greater than I. And for 
negative values 01 x the value is the same numerically as 
for the corresponding positive value, but with an opposite 
sign. 
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312. It may be observed that in the fundamental demon- 
stration of Art. 304, we suppose that when h approaches unity 
as a limit, the expression 



/ 



WTT [V — — X ) 

h n <f> (v) cos — ^ ; dv 



I 
may be replaced by 



/• 



<f> (v) cos ~ ' dv, 



however large n may be. We may shew that no error arises 
from this supposition, by proving that the latter integral 
vanishes when n is increased indefinitely. We have 

f i / \ mr (v — x) y 16 (v) . mr(v — xX 

16 (v) cos ^ L dv = y y sin ~ - 

J r I irn I 

I {.,, . . nir(v-x) , 
I<£ (v) sin ^-j -dv, 

which shews that the integral on the left-hand side will vanish 
when n is infinite, at least if <f>'(v) be not infinite. 

313. We have not yet alluded to one of the most re- 
markable points in connexion with the formulae (3) 'and (4) of 
Art. 305. In these formulae <f> (x) need not be a continuous 

function; for example, from x = to x — a we might have 
<j>(x) =f(x), then from x = a to x = b we might have 
<l>(x)=fi(x), then from a?=J to x = c we might have 
<f>(x) —f % \x), then from x = c to x = I we might have 
</> (x) =f 4 (x). The formula (3) for instance would still be 
true for all values of x between and I inclusive, as is evident 
from the mode of demonstration, except for the values wherfe 
the discontinuity occurs. When for example x = a, then the 
value of the right-hand member would not be f x (a) orf % (a) 
but i(X («) +X («)}• If therefore for x = a we have 
fx ( x ) =fi( x )t t ' ae formula. holds also when x = a. 

314. Find an expression which shall be equal to c when 
x lies between and a, and equal to zero when x lies between 
a and I. 

18—2 
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Take formula (3) of Art. 305. Here <f> (v) =* c from v = 
to v =» a, and then from t? = a to v = Z it is zero ; thus 






W7Tt? 



cos -j- ^ (v) dv 

, f a win; , tfZ . wtto 

becomes c I cos — =- at; = — sin —?— , 

J I mr I ' 



therefore the required expression is 

ca 2c , . Tra ?nr - . 27ra 2m 

t + — i sin -r cos -=- + * sm —j— cos — r 

6 7T l Z 6 Z 6 



+ i sin -y cos -y + ...J ; 

this will give \c when x = a. 

Or we may -use formula (4) of Art. 305. Then 

[ a . nvTr 7 cZ A wa7r\ 

c I sm — =- av = — 1 - cos -j- J , 

and we have for the required expression 

2c f ira . ttx - 27ra . 27ra? 

— {vers -j-sin-r +* vers — =— sin — T - 

+ £ vers -y sin -y + }; 

this gives when x = 0, and Jc when a?= a. 

315. Find an expression which shall he equal to Jex from 

a?=0 to #=-, and equal to Jc(l — x) from a?=- to a?=Z. 

Here 

i 



C l , , N W7H? , f * 7 WWV 7 . f 7 /? v W7H? 7 

I (f> {Vj COS -y tftf = I ft* COS -y dV + I A (Z~ V) COS-y rftf 

a 

f 1 • ww , 1 nir 1} kl* / . . «tA 

^ sin — - + -j- cos — — i~r + — sinwff-sin — 
\2n 2 wV 2 wV) nir\ 2 / 



' o 
£Z* 

IT ^ 

f W7T' 

&Z*<1 . 1 . W9T C08W9T - 2 



sm ww — — sm — + 



7T lw 2w~ 2 ' wV wV 

W7T 



«• 



== ^r^ 2cos T" cosn7r ^ 1 ^ 



s 



Ski ( 1 2vrx 1 fax . 1 

^|2" aCOS 'r + 6 iC08 "r + -r 
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This is — — g-g when n is of the form 4r + 2, and in every 

other case, and 

ri r§ ri fa* 

I <f>(v)dv = kl vdv + kl (l—v)dv = —; 

thus the required expression is 
Jd Ski (1 „_27r# 
4 

If we denote this by y, then from x = to x = £Z both in- 
clusive y = fee, then from x = ^l to a? = I both inclusive 
y == k (I — a?) ; for values of x greater than I the values of y 
recur as shewn in Art. 311. Thus the value of y is the 
ordinate of the figure formed bv measuring from the origin 
equal lengths along the axis of a: to the right and left, and 
drawing on each b$se thus obtained the same isosceles tri- 
angle. 

As another example we may propose the following: 
find a function <j> (x) which shall be equal to x from x = to 
x = a, then be equal to a from x = a to x= ir — a, and then 
be equal to tt — x from #=7r — a to a? = 7r. 

The result is 

4 1 . 1 

$ (a?) = — (sin a sin x + ^ sin 3a sin 3a? + -^ sin 5a sin 5# + ...} ; 

this is true from x = to x = it both inclusive. 

The student may verify the following examples. 
If x be numerically less than a the expression 



8a ^« 



cos(2n + l) — I 



2n+l J 

is equal to a — x if a? be positive, and a + x if x be negative. 
Prove that for values of a? between — ir and tt inclusive 
a? tt* , cos 2a; cos 3a? 

-=—- — 008 3? + - 



4 "12 w °"^ 3' 3 a 
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This may be obtained from Art, 308 by integration ; or 
from equation (3) of Art. 305. 

316. Other formulae may be given analogous to those in 
Art. 305; we will here investigate some. We have from 
Art. 305 

* {x) = hfa v) dv + 1 s " f* w «» "" { Y X) *••• w- 

This holds when x has any value between and I; but 
when a?= the left-hand member must be %<j> (0); and when 
x = l the left-hand member must be £<£(£)• I n the same 
manner as this result was obtained we may also prove that 

This holds when x has any value between and I; but 
when x = the left-hand member must be <f> (0), and when 
x = I the left-hand member must be <j> (I). 

Subtract (1) from (2) ; thus 

. , x 1 <« [ l , , N (2n — 1) v (v — x) j /0 . 

♦ (*)=7*i J £W c °s- ^p L dv (3). 

This holds when x has any value between and Z; but 
when x = the left-hand member must be ^<j> (0), and when 
x = I the left-hand member must be £</> (?). 

Now in the same manner as (3) was obtained, we may 
obtain the following result, starting with v 4- x instead of 
v — a?, 

° - 7 J. J * w cos - — ^z — - dv (*)• 

This holds when x has any value between and I; but 
when sc= the left-hand member must be %<f> (0), and when 
a? = Z the left-hand member must be — •£<£(?). 

From (3) and (4) by addition and subtraction we obtain 

, , N 2-.0O (2n-l)7ra; [* . N (2n-l)-7n?, ,_* 

♦ M-jS, cos v ^T — J<f>{v)coa^ £T — Jv -C 5 )> 

., * 2 ^oo . (2n - 1) vx [ l . N . (2w — 1) 7TV , ,.* 

♦ («)-■ jS f sin-* £T J *W sm W — *•••(*)• 
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These hold when x has any value between and I in- 
clusive, except that when x = the left-hand member of (6) 
must be 0, and when x = I the left-hand member of (5) must 
be 0. 

317. We shall apply the formula (5) of the preceding 
article to establish a remarkable theorem first given by John 
Bernoulli. Let there be any curve AB the tangents of which 
at A and B are at right angles ; let the involute of this curve 
be formed beginning at A, and denote it by AG; let the 
involute of AG be formed beginning at G; and so on con- 
tinually; then the ultimate figure obtained will be a cycloid. 

Let s be the length of the arc of the original curve mea- 
sured from A to any point P; let p be the radius of curvature 
at P, and the inclination of the tangent at P to the tangent 
at A. Let p t be the radius of curvature at the corresponding 
point of the first involute, p s that of the second involute, 
p that of the third involute ; and so on. Then expresses 
the inclination of p, /> a , p 4> ... to the normal of the original 
curve at A; and also expresses the inclination of p l9 p 8 , 
p Bf ... to the normal of the original curve at B. Moreover 
ft» P*> Pt> ••• va ^ish when 5 = 0; and p s , p A , /> 6 , ... vanish 

when = — . 

ds C 9 

Now /> = -70> and />! = *; thus p t =*\ pdd. 

IT 

Similarly, p % = j p x d0, 

Ps=( P*M> 

and so on. 

Now in formula (5) of the preceding article suppose 
I =* - ; then since p is some function of 0, we have 
p = A x cos + A s cos 30 + A 5 cos 50 + ... 
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where A v -4 8 , A Bi ... are certain constants determined by that 
formula (5). 

Thus 

p x = A x sin + - A z sin 30 + v A sin 50 + 

ft = A X CO8 + 55 -4 8 cos 30 + 55 4s cos 50 + 



3 »~8 — ' 5 8 5 
~ 8 ^ 8 sin 30 + ^ 



/> 8 = A x sin + ^j-4, sin 30 + ^A 6 sin 50 + , 



Proceeding thus we obtain, when n is indefinitely large, 

p n = A x am0, or p n *=A x co&0; 

and these equations represent a cycloid ; see Art. 105. 

We may proceed to examine the nature of the result 
when the tangents at the extremities of the original curve 
are not inclined at a right angle. Suppose these tangents 
to be inclined at an angle a ; and put a for I in the formula 
(5) of the preceding article. Then we have 

A ir0 . , 3tt0 a hir0 
p = A x cos _ + J 3 cos — + 4,cos— + ......; 



and by proceeding in the same way as before we arrive at 
the result 

7 1T0 7 . TT0 

/>» = &cos — , or /> tt = &sin — , 

where h = A x ( — J . 

If h were a finite quantity, we should thus obtain an 

epicycloid if a is greater than - , and a hypocycloid in which 

the diameter of the revolving circle is less than the radius of 

the fixed circle if a is greater than — ; see Arts. 110 and ill ; 

2 

and this is the usual statement of the results. But it will be 
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observed that h becomes indefinitely great in the former case 
and indefinitely small in the latter case ; so that in the former 
case the radii of the fixed and revolving circles must be sup- 
posed to increase indefinitely, and in the Tatter case to diminish 
.indefinitely. 

318. In the formula 

suppose I to increase without limit ; then if 6 (v) be such that 

I ri m i 

the term 57 J <£ {v) dv vanishes with j we have 

<j> (x) = - / / cos u (v — x) <f> (v) du dv. 
This is called Fourier's Theorem. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. Change the order of integration in the expression 

fa rV(<*-<*) 
J J*.* 4>{x,y)dxdy. 

2. Change the order of integration in the expression 

I I j>fay)dxdy. 

nbx 
<j>(x,y)dxdy into an integral with 

respect to u and v, having given u=*y + x, y^uv; 
and determine the limits of the new integral. 

4. Transform / I <f>(x,y) dx dy into an integral with 

respect to u and v> having given y + ex = u, y = uv ; 
and determine the limits of the new integral. 
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5. Transform the integral 

jjjfc-y) (y-«) (s- x) dxdydz 

into one in which u, v, w are the independent varia- 
bles, where 

* 7 v x y z ' * 

6. Prove that 

r dx 



{/;.-^}'-i/y., fc /; 



where t = x n and t=< 2 . 

(See Arts, 263 and 66 ; and transform as in Art. 242.) 

Prove by transforming the expression from rectangular 
to polar co-ordinates that the value of the definite 
integral 

Jo 'o 

is equal to Jv^-^fsin-J, where -F(sin-) denotes a 
complete elliptic function of the first order of which 



sin - is the modulus. 



1? 



8. Prove that Jtan log cot d0 = - 

9. Prove that 

J Y-aicoi* sin (no* + a) dx « sin (a + ft J(^^j . 
10. Shew that 

JW 1 {n ^(1 - tan 1 *)} dx - | tan" 1 n V2 - 1 cot" 1 ^ (1 + "^ 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

f'sinfetany 

11. If /(f) = J i a d0, determine the geometrical 

meaning of the equation y = a?/(sina?)» 

12. A curve of double curvature revolves round the axis 

of x ; shew that the surface generated 

- 2tt jV{(y<fy + «*0* + (y* + «■) («*»)■}• 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



APPLICATION OF THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS TO QUESTIONS 
OP MEAN VALUE AND PROBABILITY. 



319. We will here give a few simple examples of the 
application of the Integral Calculus to questions relating to 
mean value and to probability. 

Let <f> (x) denote any function of a?, and suppose x succes- 
sively equal to a, a + h, a + 2h, ... a + (n — 1) h. Then 

<f>(a) + <l>(a + ti)+<f>(a + 2h) + ...+<l>{a + (n-l)h} 
n 

may be said to be the mean or average of the n values which 
<f>(x) receives corresponding to the n values of x. Let 

b — a = nh y 

then the above mean value may be written thus, 

[<j>(a)+<f)(a + h)+<l>(a + 2h) + ...+<l>{a+(n-l)h}]h 

b — a 



Suppose a and b to remain fixed and n to increase inde- 
finitely ; then the limit of the above expression is 

<j>(x) dx 
b — a 



f 

J a 
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This may accordingly be defined to be the mean value of 
<j> (x) when x varies continuously between a and b. 

320. As an example we may take the following ques- 
tion; find the mean distance of all points within a circle 
from a fixed point on the circumference. By this enunciation 
we intend the following process to be performed. Let the 
area of a circle be divided into a large number n of equal 
small areas ; form a fraction of which the numerator is the 
sum of the distances of these small areas from a fixed point 
on the circumference, and the denominator is n; then find 
the limit of this fraction when n is infinite. 

Suppose r f , r s ,... r n to denote the respective distances of 
the small areas ; then the fraction required is 

-{* , i+' i + — + '•}• 

Multiply both numerator and denominator by r A0 Ar, which 
represents the area of a small element (Art. 148), thus the 
fraction becomes 

fc-f r,-f ... +r n }r Afl Ar 
nr A0 Ar 

The limit of the denominator will represent the area of the 
circle, that is, 7rc 2 , if c be the radius of the circle. The limit 
of the numerator will be, by the definitions of the Integral 

Calculus, lli*d0dr, the limits being so taken as to include 

all the elements of area within the boundary of the circle. 
Thus the result is 



fj: 



2c cos 9 

r*d0dr 



ire* 
This will be found to give — . 
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321. The equation to a curve is r = c sin cos 0, find the 
mean length of all the radii vectores drawn at equal angular 
intervals in the first quadrant. 

It easily follows, as in the last article, that the required 
mean length is 



i 



a c sin cos dO 
9 



IT 

2 
that is, - . 

Again, suppose the portion of this curve which lies in the 
first quadrant to revolve round the initial line, and thus to 
generate a surface. Let radii vectores be drawn from the ori- 
gin to different points of the surface equably in all directions: 
it is required to find the mean length of the radii vectores. 

The only difficulty in this question lies in apprehending 
clearly what is meant by the words in Italics. Conceive a 
spherical surface having the origin as centre ; then by equable 
angular distribution of the radii vectores, we mean that they 
are to be so drawn that the number of them which fall upon 
any portion of the spherical surface must be proportional to 
the area of that portion. Now the area of any portion of a 
sphere of radius a is found by integrating 



%*( (sin 0d<j> 



dO 



within proper limits (Art. 175). Hence a 9 sin A<f> A0 may be 
taken to denote an element of a spherical surface, and 27ra* is 
the area of half the surface of a sphere. Thus we shall have 
as the required result 



1 1 a 9 c em cos &ia0d<f>d0 



27T0 2 



the limits being so taken as to extend the integrations over 
the entire surface considered. - 
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Hence we obtain 



w 

I J csm*0 cos Od<f>dd 



2ir 



that is, - . 
o 



322. A large plane area is ruled with parallel equidistant 
lines ; a thin rod, the length of which is less than the distance 
between two consecutive lines, is thrown at hazard on the 
area ; find the probability that the rod will fall across one of 
the lines. 

Let 2a be the distance between two consecutive lines 
and 2c the length of the rod. It is easily seen that we do 
not alter the problem by supposing the centre of the rod 
constrained to fall upon a line drawn between consecutive 
lines of the given system and meeting them at right angles, 
for the proportion of the favourable cases to the whole number 
of cases remains the same after this limitation as before. 

Let the centre of the rod be at a distance x from the nearer 
of the two selected parallels ; then suppose the rod to revolve 
round its centre, ana it is obvious that in this position of its 

centre the chance that it crosses the line is r 2 - , where 

2tt 

c cos <j> = x. 

And we may denote by — the chance that the centre of the 

rod falls between the distances x and x + Aa> from the nearer 
of the two parallels. Thus the chance required will be de- 
noted by the limit of the sum of such quantities as — — 

7T a 

that is, it will be 

2 ; J4>dx, 



where cos 6 

T c 



wa 4 
x 
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The limits of a? are and c ; hence the result 






' o 
2c 



EXAMPLES, 



1. If r =/(#) and y =/(-) be the equations to two curves, 

f(0) being a function which vanishes for the values 
l9 % , and is positive for all values between these 
limits, and if A be the area of the former between the 
limits 6 = t and = 2 , and M the arithmetical mean 
of all the transverse sections of the solid generated by 
the revolution about the axis of x of the portion of the 
latter curve between the limits x = a0 l and x = a0„ 
shew that 

supposing 2 greater than X . 

2. A ball is fired at random from a gun which is equally 

likely to be presented in any direction in space above 
the horizon; shew that the chance of its reaching 

more than — th of its greatest range is a / ( 1 — -J . 

3. From a point in the circumference of a circular field a 

projectile is thrown at random with a given velocity, 
which is such that the diameter of the field is equal to 
the greatest range of the projectile ; find the chance of 
its falling within the field, 

Besult. i-- (a/2-1). 
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4. On a table a series of straight lines at equal distances 

from one another is drawn, and a cube is thrown at 
random on the table. Supposing the diagonal of the 
cube less than the distance between consecutive lines, 
find the chance that the cube will rest without cover- 
ing any part of the lines. 

4a 
Result. — , where a is the edge of the cube and c the 

distance of consecutive lines. 

5. Prove that the mean of all the radius-vectors of an 

ellipse, the focus being the origin, is equal to half the 
minor axis, when the lines are drawn at equal angular 
intervals ; and is equal to half the major axis when 
the lines are drawn so that the abscissae of their 
extremities increase uniformly. 

6. An indefinite number of equidistant parallel lines are 

drawn on a plane, and a rod whose length is equal to 
r times the perpendicular distance between two con- 
secutive lines is thrown at random on the plane ; find 
the probability of its falling upon n of the lines. If 

2 

n a= r = 1, shew that the probability is - . 

IT 

7. Two arrows are sticking in a circular target; what is 

the chance that their distance is greater than the 
radius of the target? 

Result. — — . 

47T 

8. Supposing the orbits of comets to be equally distributed 

through space, prove that their mean inclination to 
the plane of the ecliptic is the angle subtended by an 
arc equal to the radius. 

9. A certain territory is bounded by two meridian circles 

and by two parallels of latitude which differ in longi- 
tude and latitude respectively by one degree, and is 
known to lie within certain limits of latitude ; find the 
probable superficial area. 

t. i. a, 19 
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10. A line is taken of given length a, and two othef lines 

are taken each less than the first line and laid down in 
it at hazard, any one position of either being as likely 
as any other. The lengths of these lines are b and V ; 
it is required to find the probability that they shall 
not have a part exceeding c in common. 

Result. ± 7T- ^ . 

Canib. Phil. Transactions, Vol. VIII. p. 386. 

11. An indefinitely large plane area is ruled with parallel 

equidistant lines, the distance between consecutive 
lines being c. A closed curve which has no singular 
points whose greatest diameter is less than c is thrown 
down on the area. Shew that the chance that the 

curve falls on one of the lines is — , where I denotes 

7TC 

the perimeter of the curve. 

12. A messenger if starts from A towards B (distance a) at 

a rate of v miles per hour, but before he arrives at B a 
shower of rain commences at A and at all places occu- 
pying a certain distance % towards, but not reaching 
beyond, B 9 and moves at the rate of u miles an hour 
towards A ; if M be caught in this shower he will be 
obliged to stop until it is over ; he is also to receive 
for his errand a number of shillings inversely propor- 
tional to the time occupied in it, at the rate of n shil- 
lings for one hour. Supposing the distance z to be 
unknown, as also the time at which the shower com- 
menced, but all events to be equally probable, shew 
that the value of J/'s expectation is, in shillings, 



nv(l_u .«(« + ») ! "±4. 
a (2 v «* « J 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 

Maxima and Minima of integrals involving one dependent 
variable with fixed limits. 

323. The theory of maxima and minima values of given 
functions is fully considered in works on the Differential 
Calculus. If, for example, y denotes any given function of an 
independent variable x, then we can find the value or values 
of x which make y a maximum or minimum, or we can shew 
that there are no such values in some cases. 

We are now however about to consider a new class of 
maxima and minima problems. Let y denote a function of x 
which is at present undetermined; and let V denote a given 

function of x, y, -¥- , -r^ >•••• Suppose we wish to find the 
relation which must hold between x and y in order that the 
integral I Vdx 9 taken between given limits, may have a maxi- 
mum or minimum value. We cannot here effect the integra- 
tion because y is not known as a function of x 9 and therefore 
Fis not known as a function of a?; thus the ordinary methods 
of solving maxima and minima problems do not apply. We 
require then a new method, which we shall now proceed to 
explain. 

324. The department of analvsis to which we are about 
to introduce the student is called the Calculus of Variations ; 
its object is to find the maxima or minima values of inte- 
gral expressions, the expressions being supposed to vary by 

19—2 
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assigning different forms to the functions denoted by the de- 
pendent variables. It will be seen, as we proceed, that the 
method of finding these maxima or minima values is analogous 
to that of finding ordinary maxima or minima values by the 
Differential Calculus. 

325. It will be useful to recur to the method given in 
the Differential Calculus. The student will remember that 
the terms maximum and minimum are technical terms, which 
are defined and illustrated in treatises on the Differential Cal- 
culus ; and they are used in mathematics in the sense there 
assigned to them. Mistakes are frequently made by con- 
founding a maximum value in the technical sense of the word 
maximum, with the greatest value in the ordinary sense of 
the word greatest. 

Suppose y a given function of an independent variable x; 
then if an indefinitely small change is given to x, in general 
an indefinitely small change is consequently given to y, which 
is comparable in magnitude with that given to x. The pro- 
cess of finding a maximum or minimum value of y may be 
said to consist of two parts. First we determine such a value 
of x that an indefinitely small change in it does not produce 
in y a comparable indefinitely small change, but a change which 
is indefinitely small compared with that of x. In the second 
place, we examine the sign of this indefinitely small change 
which is produced in y by the change of #; and for a maxi- 
mum this sign is to be necessarily negative, and for a mini- 
mum positive. 

We may therefore describe this process briefly thus; we 
make the terms of the first order in the change of the depen- 
dent variable vanish, and we examine the sign of the terms 
of the second order. We shall pursue a similar method 
with the problem which we have now to discuss; we confine 
ourselves, however, at present entirely* to* the first part of the 
process, and shall hereafter recur to the second part. 

326. We have first to explain the notation which will 
be used. Let x denote an independent variable, y any func- 
tion of x 9 and -jf- , -j4 > ••• the differential coefficients of y 
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with respect to x. We shall use By to denote an indefinitely 
small quantity which may be any function of x ; and if u 
denote any quantity whatever which depends on y we shall 
denote by ou the increment which u receives when y is changed 
into y + By. Thus, for example, consider the differential co- 
efficient -— ; when y receives the increment By this differen- 
tial coefficient receives the increment -^ * so that by S-/ 

ax J dx 

we mean -—^ . It is often convenient to use the symbol p 

for -ft ; and so also Bp is a convenient symbol for ——• . 

d*y 

Again, consider the second differential coefficient -j4 ; when 

y receives the increment By this second differential coefficient 
receives the increment -~7-Jr> and as the second differential 
coefficient is often denoted by q we may conveniently use Bq 
for -j-jf- . Similarly r and s may be used for the third and 
fourth differential coefficients of y respectively, and Br and Bs for 
- -t-j and -j~i- respectively ; and so on. 

The differential coefficients are also often denoted by 
v\ y"> y"i ••• 5 an ^ ^us By, By", By'", ... may be used as equi- 
valent to Bp, Bq, Br, ... respectively. 

327. The introduction of the symbol B is due to La- 
grange. The student will see that this symbol resembles in 
meaning the symbol d, which is used in the Differential Cal- 
culus. Both dy and By express indefinitely small increments; 
dy however is generally used to denote the change in value of 
a given function consequent upon a change in the value of the 
dependent variable, By is used to denote the change made by 
ascribing an arbitrary change to the form of a function. The 
quantity denoted by By is called the variation of y. 
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328. Let V denote a given function of a?,y, -j- > -yi > ••• > 

and let £7= J Fda?, where a? and a^ are supposed to denote 

. *<> 
given limits. The value of U cannot be found so long as we 

do not know what particular function y is of x ; but without 

knowing this we are able to obtain an expression for the 

increment made in U by ascribing the arbitrary increment Sy 

to y, from which important inferences can be drawn. 

Suppose 7= <f> (», y, y', y", y'", ...) ; 

then by definition 
BV=<P(x,y + 8y, y' + By', y" + By", y"' + $y'",...) 

- <t> {*, y, y', y", y'",—)- 

The first term may be expanded by the ordinary exten- 
sion of Taylor's theorem ; thus . 

^^-dy^+ty^+dj^y + Ty" z y + -> 

dV 
where -r- is the partial differential coefficient of V with 

y dV. 

respect to y, also -p is the partial differential coefficient of V 

with respect to y' ; and so on. 

In the above expression for SFwe have only expressed 
terms of the first order, that is, we have omitted the terms of 
the second and higher orders with respect to the small quan- 
tities 8y, Sy',.-.- This we shall continue to do throughout the 
remainder of the investigation. 

Then 

8U=(* l 8Vdx 

[*i(dV. ^V^.dV^,. dV. m > 

C \ A • • l r ' <* - s . 
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We shall now transform this expression by integration by 
parts. For shortness put 

^Z_AT d I-P *L-o *L-n 

dy~ ' dy'~ r > dy"~^ dy" ~ *> ~* 
Then fa'<te=jr^dx = My-j^$ydx; 

therefore l^Phy'dx = (^ 1 -J c JP8y\ - f ' l ^hy dx. 
J * J*o «* 

Here (i%)« is used to denote the value of PBy when x y is 
put for x, ana (i%) is used to denote the value of PSy 
when x Q is put for x ; a similar notation will be used through- 
out. It is to be carefully observed that -v- means the com- 
plete differential coefficient of P with respect to *#, that is to 

dP 
say, in forming -7- we are to remember that y and its differen- 
tial coefficients all involve x implicitly. 
Again 

/«v*.-/fl^*-«^-/22 ! * 

therefore ^ 

Similarly 

V* ^F «fc W + . 2F*A J., da? by **' 
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This process may be continued until all the symbols 

8y, Sy ', oy"\ 8y"", ... are brought from under the integral 

sign. It is to be observed that all the differential coefficients 

dQ d*Q . dR d*B d?B 7 -.«. _. , _ . _ 

-y 2 - , -7-^- , j- , -j~2 > j-j are complete dinerential coefficients. 

Hence finally 

+ 

Here we have adopted some obvious simplifications of nota- 
tion; thus we use 8y t for (Sy) 17 and Sp x for (-vH , and 
so on. 

329. The value of SUmay be denoted thus, 

SU=H^H + f* l K8ydx, 

where JS^ denotes a certain aggregate of terms in which x x is 
put for x, and H a similar aggregate of terms in which x is 
put for x ; these aggregates do not involve any integrations. 
Also 

dP.d?Q d°B M 
"-^'dx* dx* "rf? + - 
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Since H^Hq involves only the values of the variables at 
the limits, we shall sometimes speak of jE^— I7 as the terms at 
the limits. 

330. We can now determine the conditions that must 
hold in order that U may have a maximum or minimum 
value. For, in order that Z7may have a maximum or mini- 
mum value, S?7must vanish, whatever By may be, provided 
only that it is an indefinitely small quantity. This requires 
that 

JT=0 and JB^- £; = <). 

For if K is not always zero, it will be in our power to give 
such a value to By as will make BU positive or negative at 
our pleasure, and not zero. Suppose, for example, that the 
highest differential coefficient of By which occurs in jB^— H is 
the n th . Put By = a (x — a? 1 ) 2n (x — a^) 2 ", where a is a function 
of x which is indefinitely small, and is at present undeter- 
mined. Then this value of By makes jB^ — H vanish, so that 

BU reduces to I KBydx. Now take a such that it is always 

positive when K is positive, and negative when K is nega- 
tive; then BUis necessarily positive. And if the sign of a be 
changed, BU is necessarily negative. Thus if K is not 
always zero, it is in our power so to take Sy as to make BU 
positive or negative at our pleasure. 

Hence for a maximum or minimum value of U we must 
have 2T= ; and then Kiy dx vanishes, and therefore also 
H x - H must = 0. 

331. The student has now become acquainted with the 
essential features of the Calculus of Variations; these are 

(1) the reduction of SU to the form H x — H + KSydx, 

(2) the principle that K must vanish in order that U may be 
a maximum or minimum. Although the subject admits of 
considerable development, by various extensions of the prob- 
lem we have considered, still the two results we have already 
obtained are the chief results. 
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332. We now proceed to examine more closely the 
nature of the two conditions 

K=Q and H^H^O. 

The equation 2T=0 is what is called a differential equa- 

d*u 
tion. Suppose that -^ 3 ^ tn © highest differential coefficient 

which occurs in V; then this will in general occur in R also, 

and therefore in -j-? the differential coefficient ~r? will 
dh? dx* 

occur, and this will be the highest differential coefficient which 
occurs in K, so that the differential equation K= will be of 
the sixth order. And in general the order of the differential 
equation is twice the order of the highest differential coeffici- 
ent which occurs in V. 

It is shewn in treatises on Differential Equations that the 
solution of a differential equation involves as many arbitrary 
constants as the number which expresses the order of the dif- 
ferential equation. We must now shew how the arbitrary 
constants which arise from the solution of tire equation K= 
are to be determined, so that a definite result may be ob- 
tained. The condition H x — H Q = serves for this purpose. 
Two cases may arise. 

(1) Suppose that no conditions are imposed by the prob- 
lem on the values of y and its differential coefficients at the 
limits of the integration ; then 8y % , Sy 0J Sp x , Sp ,... are all arbi- 
trary quantities, that is, we have it in our power to suppose 
any indefinitely small values we please for these quantities; 
for example, we may suppose that as many of them as we 
please are zero. Since By , 8y oi 8j> v 8p 9 ,*.. are thus all arbi- 
trary, in order that H x — H^ may certainly vanish, the coeffi- 
cient of each of the arbitrary quantities must vanish. This 
furnishes for determining the constants as many equations as 
there are constants. 

(2) Suppose that conditions are imposed by the problem 
upon the values of y and its differential coefficients at the 
limits of the integration; then By l9 Sy , Sp lt $p 0> ... are not all 
arbitrary, for some of them can be expressed in terms of the 
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rest by means of the given conditions. Let as many as pos- 
sible of the quantities By l9 By , Bp 19 8p ,... be eliminated from 
ff x — J7 , and then the coefficients of those which remain must 
be equated to zero. The equations thus obtained, together 
with those which express the given conditions, will form a 
system equal in number to the number of constants, and 
therefore will serve to determine those constants. 

333. The principal difficulty in examples consists in the 
solution of the differential equation K=* 0, and this difficulty 
is frequently insuperable. 

We will now shew that when V does not explicitly con- 
tain the independent variable, one step in the solution of the 
differential equation can always be taken. It will be suf- 
ficient for practical purposes to confine ourselves to the case in 
which V involves no differential coefficient of y higher than 
the third. 

Since Fis supposed not to involve x explicitly, we have 
for the complete differential coefficient of V 

ax ax ax ax ax 



And by supposition 

fl"-, ^ 

dx . da? da? 



o-*-£ + S-5 (.>. 



Thus x>^/-' ; /x $}, ' f-*** C° ) 

dV^dPdy dp d*Q dy dq d*Rdy dr 
dx dx dx dx da? dx r dx dx s dx - dx' 

Now 

dx dx dx~ dx dx ' 

/ 'd*Q dy_ Q ^yr±\dQ^ _ Q<?y 
da? dx dx 7 " dx\dx dx da? A 

d*Bdy R <b=± f^f^_^^ + j g^M 
da? dx dx dx [da? dx dx da? dx 9 ) ' 
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Hence, by integration, 

y^ P d y^ d Q d y \Q d *y \ ^ R d u dR *y x u d *y \ c (2) 

dx dx dx'dx* da? dx dx dx* dx 8 ^ '* 

where C is an arbitrary constant. The highest differential 

~ . , . / n . d B u , . , . cPM 

coefficient that can occur in (2) is -rS which occurs in -j-, ; 

thus (2) is a differential equation of the fifth order, which is 
a first integral of the equation (1) which is of the sixth order. 
Particular cases may be obtained by supposing JB or Q or P to 
be zero. For example, the most useful case is that in which V 

involves only y and -^ ; so that (I) becomes 
and (2) becomes 



*-£-* 



dx 

334. The differential equation 2T= is also susceptible 
of one integration when V does not contain the dependent 
variable. For then N=Q, and the equation becomes 

dP_^Q,^R_ 

dx dx* + dx* •"" ' 

and therefore 

dx dx* 

rx x f fix* 

335. We know that I Vdx= I V ~f d y> supposing the 

limits of the integration with respect to y taken to corre- 
spond to those of the integration with respect to x. And the 
differential coefficients of y with respect to x may be expressed 
in terms of the differential coefficients of x with respect to y. 

f dx . 

Thus in I Vj- dy we may regard y as the independent vari- 
able, and x as the dependent variable, and proceed to find 
the maximum or minimum value of the integral in this new 
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form. We may feel a priori certain, as the problem is really 
not changed by this change of the independent variable, that 
we shall obtain the same result as if we had left the original 
independent variable. 

Hence the cases considered in Arts. 333 and 334 may be 
seen to coincide. 

336. Again, let us suppose that V involves only p and 
q. Then the differential equation K— reduces to 



dx dx* ' 



therefore, by integration, 

p- dQ + o 

UiC Hit/ UX 

1 dx dx dx dx* 
therefore, by integration, 

Here C x and (7 a are arbitrary constants. In this case the 
differential equation K=0 is of the fourth order, and the 
result we have obtained is a differential equation of the second 
order ; so that we have effected two steps in the integration 
of the differential equation K= 0. 

337. We shall now proceed to consider some examples ; 
as we have already intimated we confine ourselves entirely to 
the first part of the process for finding maxima and minima 
values ; see Art. 325. 

338. To find the shortest line between two points. 

This example is introduced merely for the purpose of 
illustrating the formulae, as it is obvious that the result must 
be the straight line joining the two points. 
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Here V= sj (1 +p*) and tf= TV (1 +j> 9 ) &. 

Thus F involves only ^?, and the equation K= reduces to 

jp ^ 

-5- =3 ; thus P must be a constant, that is, . ./ — sr- must 
ax v \S +Pj 

be a constant. This shews that p must be a constant, and 
therefore the required curve must oe a straight line. 

In this case H -H - frift • h V^ 
In this case li t JJ V(1+p ^ V(l+ft") ' 

If now the two points are ^berf points, we have Sy x = and 
8y = ; thus H x — H^ vanishes. Then the value of j? must be 
found from the condition that the straight line must pass 
through the two fixed points. 

Suppose however that the ordinate of the two points are 
not fixed ; the abscissa are fixed because x x and x are taken 
to be invariable. In this case 8y t and Sy are arbitrary ; and 
therefore H x — H^ will not necessarily vanish unless the coeffi- 
cients of hy x and By vanish. This requires that p x and j> 
should vanish, and as p is a constant by supposition this con- 
stant must be zero. Thus our formulae are consistent with 
the obvious fact, that when two lines are parallel the shortest 
distance between them is obtained by drawing a line perpen- 
dicular to them both. 

339. To find the curve of quickest descent from one 
given point to another. 

The following is a fuller statement of the meaning of this 
problem. Suppose an indefinitely thin smooth tube connecting 
the two points, and a heavy particle to slide down this tube ; 
we require to know the form of the "tube in order that the 
time of descent may be a minimum. The problem is known 
by the name of the brachistochrone ; it was first proposed by 
John Bernoulli in 1696, and gave rise to the Calculus of 
Variations. 

We shall assume that the required curve lies in the ver- 
tical plane which contains the two given points. Let the axis 
of y be measured vertically downwards, and take the axis of 
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x to pass through the upper given point. The particle is 
supposed to start from rest, and then by the principles of 
mechanics the velocity at the depth y is *J {2gy). Thus the 

time of descent is / — \ fn V ^* We may then take 

Here V involves only y and p ; so that, by Art. 333, for 
a minimum we must have 

V=Pp+C, 
tha t is , Vll+g, h n\ ii + fr 

therefore -y. — 7— — ?rr= G. 

Hence y (I +j? 2 ) =» a constant = 2a suppose ; 
therefore p* = — ; 

r y 

therefore — - f-^-V = y • 

therefore dy ^ a ^ y ) "V^y-/)' 

therefore a? = a vers" 1 - — \/ (2ay — y*) + J, where b is another 

constant. 

This shews that the required curve is a cycloid with its 
base horizontal, its vertex downwards, and a cusp at the 
upper point. We may suppose the origin at the upper point 
so that x = 0, and then b = 0. 

f y% 1 _ f P*V 1 
Lviy(i+/)iJt LViyU+/)li 

both the extreme poi 
vanish, and therefore H x — 27 vanishes. 



Here H^H^ 



As we suppose both the extreme points fixed Zy x and 8y 

" fid r " ~ ~ 
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The constant a must be determined by the condition that 
the cycloid shall pass through the lower given point. 

Suppose however that only the abscissa of the lower point 
is given, and not the ordinate. Then, as before, H vanishes, 

and H x = ^ ' * ■ . Now hy x is arbitrary, so that in order that 

H x may vanish, we must have ^=0; thus the tangent to the 
cycloid at the lower limiting point must be horizontal. This 
condition must be used in this case to determine the con- 
stant a. 

340. We may modify the preceding problem by sup- 
posing that the particle does not start from rest, but starts 
with an assigned velocity. In this case we will suppose that 
the axis of x is not drawn through the upper point, but is so 
taken that the velocity at starting is that which would be 

?ained in falling from the axis of a? to the upper fixed pjoint. 
'he solution remains as before ; the cusp ot the cycloid is 
however no longer at the upper fixed point, but in the axis 
of x. 

341. To find the curve connecting two fixed points such 
that the area between the curve, its evolute, and the radii of 
curvature at its extremities may be a minimum. 

By Art. 159 the expression which is to be made a mini- 
mum is 

Here V involves only p and j; and therefore, by Art. 336, 
for a minimum we must have 

therefore ^^f^ 2 ' 
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By integration 

Citan-^+fc^^+C, (1). 

Also (fiy'+O^g 

(i+i»T — P> 

therefore by integration, 

O x tan _1 p *P t ■ ? = 4y + constant ; 

add (7 S to both sides of this equation, and we have 

qt»-jn- * ( 4P-<M -4n-q (2). 

Eliminate tan" 1 ^ from (1) and (2) ; thus 

therefore V(l +!*)- , ^f-^x+B) ' 

where J? is such that 42?= C a (7 4 — Cj(7 8 . 

Let * denote the length of the arc of the curve measured 
from a fixed point; then, by integrating the last equation, we 
have 

This shews that the required curve is a cycloid; see Art. 72. 
We must now examine the expression n x — H Q i we have 






As the extreme points are supposed fixed, Sy, and 8y 
vanish; thus 

t. i. c. 20 
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Suppose we impose the condition that the tangents to the 
required curve are to have fixed directions at the extreme 
points ; then Sp t and Sp vanish, and H t — H Q vanishes. In 
this case the cycloid must be determined from the conditions 
that it is to pass through two given points, and its tangents 
are to have nxed directions at these points. 

If, however, no condition is imposed on the values of p at 
the limits, we must have & = and Q = 0, in order that 

/l I «2\2 

H x — H may vanish. Now Q = — - — -£— ; and the radius of 

(1 + p *)i 
curvature = - — ^-^- . Thus the radius of curvature must 

q 
vanish at the extreme points, that is, the cycloid must have 

cusps at those points. 

342. To find the form of a solid of revolution, that the 
resistance on moving through a fluid in the direction of its 
axis may be a minimum, adopting the usual theory of re- 
sistance. 

Take the axis of x as the axis of revolution. Then adopt- 
ing the theory of resistance which is explained in works on 
Hydrodynamics, the expression which is to be a minimum is 



J. 






Here V involves only y and p, and therefore by Art. 333, 
for a minimum we must have 

V=Fp+C, 

therefore OhS? ** 7 " 0, 

This is a differential equation for determining the required 
curve. 
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Integrals with limits subject to variation. 

343. We have now sufficiently explained and illustrated 
the method of finding the maximum or minimum value of an 
integral expression involving one independent variable, when 
the limits of the integration are supposed invariable. We 
shall proceed to some extensions of the problem; and we 
begm dv considering the modification whicn arises from sup- 
posing the limits of the integration variable* 

Suppose, for example, that we have two given curves in 
one vertical plane, and that we wish to find the curve of 
quickest descent from one of these curves to the other, the 
particle starting with the velocity obtained in falling from a 
given horizontal line. Here we have to find the point at 
which the particle is to leave the upper curve, and the point 
of the lower curve towards which it is to proceed, as well as 
the path which it is to describe. We have therefore to effect 
more than in the examples hitherto considered, and we shall 
now explain how we may proceed. 

We know, from what has been already given, that the 
curve must be a cycloid with its base horizontal and a cusp 
on the given horizontal line. For suppose any other curve 
drawn from any point in the upper curve to any point in the 
lower; this curve cannot be that of minimum time, for we 
know that, without changing the extreme points, we can 
find a curve of less time of descent than this curve, namely a 
cycloid with its base horizontal, and a cusp on the riven hori- 
zontal line. Since then we know that the required curve 
must be such a cycloid, the part of the problem which depends 
on the Calculus of Variations may be considered solved ; and 
we may investigate, by the ordinary rules for maxima and 
minima, the position of the particular cycloid for which the 
time is a minimum. In fact, taking any arbitrary initial and 
final points, we may find the equation to the cycloid passing 
through these points ; then the time of descent will become 
a known function of the co-ordinates of the initial and final 
points, and we may determine for what values of these co-or- 
dinates the time is a minimum. 

20—2 
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344. We have shewn in the preceding article that it is 
not absolutely necessary to make any modification in our for- 
mulas in order to include the case in which the limits of the 
integration are supposed to be susceptible of change ; for the 
process already given, combined with the ordinary rules of 
the Differential Calculus, would enable us to solve any ex- 
ample. It is however convenient to bring together all that is 
wanted for solving such examples, and accordingly we shall 
now supply the requisite modification of our original for- 
mulae. As before, let 






Vdx. 



Suppose that in addition to the change of y into y + Sy 
the limits x x and x are changed into x l + dx l and x + dx 
respectively. In consequence of this change of limits U re- 
ceives the increment 






that is, neglecting squares and higher powers of dx x and dx , 
U receives the increment 

V x dx x -V dx . 

If we annex this to the expression already given for SU 9 we 
shall obtain the complete change in U consequent upon the 
variation of y, and the change of the limits. 

345. If no condition is imposed upon the limiting values 
of the co-ordinates, the additional terms just obtained, 

V x dx x -V Q dx^ 

can only be made to vanish necessarily by supposing V x =0 
and V = 0. We thus introduce two new equations in ad- 
dition to those which are obtained from ^ — 1^ = 0; and at 
the same time we have two new quantities to determine, 
namely, x and x t . However, a more common case is that in 
which the limiting values have to satisfy given equations. 
Such a case we have already indicated in Art. 343, where a 
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curve is required, the extreme points of which are to lie on 
given curves. 

We will consider that limit of the integration for which 
the quantities are distinguished by the subscript 1. Let 

r-y + Sy, 

then if there had been no change of the limit, the extreme 
values of the variables would have been x x and y t before 
variation, and x t and Y x after variation. If however x x is 
changed into x 1 + dx l , we have Y x changed into 

that is, neglecting squares and higher powers of dx x we have 
Y x changed into Y x +( -r- ) dx l7 that is, neglecting the product 

ip x dx v into y t + Sy t + [-r-) dx v Supposing then that the 

given relation which is to be satisfied by the extreme 
values is 

we must have y x = yfr (x x ) f 

and also 

yi + fyi + (d|) dx t ^^{x x + dx 1 )^^{x l ) + ^\x l )dc 1 

to the first order. Thus 



*i-{*M--|}*i- 



This gives a relation between Sy t and dx x , so that we can 
eliminate one of them from the complete value of 8Z7. 

Similarly, the relation can be found between 8y and dx . 

In geometrical problems f -^ J is the tangent of the incli- 
nation to the axis of x of the line which touches the required 
curve at the limiting point ; and yfr' (x x ) is the tangent of the 
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inclination to the axis of x of the line which touches the 
given curve at that point. 

A particular case may he noticed which is sometimes use- 
ful. Suppose the complete change of y x is to be zero ; this 

gives fyi+f-j ) dx x =*0\ similarly if the complete change 
of y is to be zero, Sy + f-^J dx Q = 0. 

346. Let us now consider the case of the brachistochrone 
problem which has been enunciated in Art. 343. 

Let the notation be as in Art. 339. Then 

As before from the equation N— j = 0we deduce 

(too 

V{y(l+i>')}=V(2a)} 

thus BU=V t dx l -V t dx a + : ^ ) {^S^ 1 -(pB^. 

Let us suppose that the equation to the fixed curve from 
which the particle is to start iai=x (X), and that the equa- 
tion to the fixed curve at which the particle is to arrive is 
F= ^r (X). Then by the preceding article we have 

Thus the value of SZ7can be put in the form 
$ U= \ x dx x — \dx ; 

1 {l+A+'fo)l, 



V(2a) 
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and similarly 

Since dx t and dx are arbitrary, SU will not necessarily 
vanish unless \ = and \ = 0. Thus 

l + ft+'te)=0 and l+i> x(^o)=0; 

and this shews that the cycloid must cut each of the two 
fixed curves at right angles. 

347. We have hitherto tacitly assumed that the function 
Fdoes not involve the limiting values of the variables or of 
the differential coefficients. Suppose now however that V 
does involve x , x v y , y l9 p^p x > .... 

(1) Suppose that x and x x are not susceptible of any 
change. When y is changed into y + Sy, besides the varia- 
tion we have already investigated, V will receive an addi- 
tional variation arising from tne change in y , y , ... which 
occur explicitly in V. These additional terms in oFare 

dV z ^ dV z ^ dV s^ , dV s» , 

and consequently the following additional terms occur in 
BU, 

Now Sy , Svj, Sp , 8p , ... are not functions of the variable 
x, but only of the limiting values of x ; we may therefore 
bring these quantities outside the integral sign and write the 
additional terms thus, 

Now the occurrence of these additional terms will not 
affect the reasoning by which it is shewn in Art. 330 that we 
must have JT=0 in order that U may be a maximum or 
minimum. These additional terms must be annexed to the 



where 
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expression H l — H , and the whole then made to vanish. 
Since the relation between x and y is supposed to be found 
from the equation 1T=0, the expressions under the integral 
signs in these additional terms become definite functions of x, 
so that the integrations which are indicated can be effected, 
at least theoretically. 

(2) Suppose that x and x x are also changed, and let 
them become x q +dx and x 1 + dx l respectively. Then V 
receives the additional increment 

j— and i- indicate complete differential coeffici- 
ents ; that is to say, we are to remember that x 9 occurs impli- 
citly in y , j? , ..., and similarly for x x . 

Thus besides the additional terms we have already given 
hTJ receives the increment 

and this expression must be annexed to the aggregate formed 
of H t — H and the additional terms already given. 

348. For an example we will take another modification 
of the brachistochrone problem. Suppose two given curves 
in the same vertical plane, and let it be required to find the 
curve of quickest descent from one of these to the other, the 
motion commencing at the first curve. 

Let the axis of y be measured vertically downwards; 
let Vo he the ordinate of the starting point, then when the 
ordinate is y the velocity is */{2g (y — y )}. 

Thus we may take 
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We have then to change y into y — y~ in 
Art. 346, and to add to the expression there 



the solution of 
expression there given for BU 
the terms found in Article 347. 

Here F=^~ — ±-\ ; so that y n is the only limiting value 

which occurs in V. We are therefore to add to the former 
value of BU 

and rfl = ^(fO. 

Hence by Art. 346, after putting K= 0, we have 

where Xj and X have the values assigned in Art. 346. 
Now in the present case 

dy t dy dx' 

therefore P^E^.p _p «&Zfi. 

and Sy„ + (J£j dx„ = x'fa) dx t , as in Art. 346. 

Thus $U=\dx l -\dx t + &0 ) (p a -pJd<c t 

_ 7(fey {1+i ' ,x ' (a,<,)1<&0 ' 

Then by equating to zero the coefficients of dx x and dx 
we have 

1 + jvf fc) = and 1 +i>,x W = 0, 
so that N x'W-fW* 
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Thus the cycloid cuts the lower fixed curve at right 
angles, and the tangent to the upper fixed curve at the 
initial point is parallel to the tangent to the lower fixed curve 
at the final point. 

Integrals mth two dependent variables. 

349. We have hitherto supposed that V is a function 
with only one dependent variable ; let us now suppose that V 
is a function of two dependent variables. 

Let V be a function of x, y, z, and the differential co- 
efficients of y and z with respect to x; let 



U=f* l Vdx } 



and let us investigate the variation in the value of U when y 
and z receive variations. 

By proceeding as in Art. 328 we shall obtain the follow- 
ing result, 

SU^Hi-Ht + ^-Ji+r^KSy+Ltydx, 

where the symbols have the following meanings ; 

Sy, as before, denotes an arbitrary variation given to y, that is, 

hy is an indefinitely small arbitrary function of x; 

K, as before, denotes 

dV_ d_dV .d^dV 

dy dxdy' + dx>dy" mm * 9 

where -j- } -7-7, -r-^,... are partial differential coefficients, 

and -j- j-r , -y-j -j-„ , ... are complete differential coefficients 

relative tore; 

Sz is an arbitrary variation given to z 9 that is, Sz is an in- 
definitely small arbitrary function of x ; 
L is relatively to z the same as K relatively to y, that is, 

1 = ^1---—— ^-£1- 
dz dx dz' da? dz" "" , 
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H x — fi^has the meaning already given, ande^ — J is rela- 
tively to z the same as H x — H relatively to y. 

350. We now proceed to find a maximum or minimum 
value of Z7on the suppositions of the preceding article. 

(1) If y and z are independent, in order that BU may 
certainly vanish we must have 

JT=0 andZ = 0; 

and also H x - H^ + J x -J = 0. 

The values of y and z in terms of x must be found by 
solving the differential equations K = 0, L = ; and the 
arbitrary constants which occur in these solutions must be 
determined by equating to zero the coefficients of the arbitrary 

quantities Sy , By l} (h -j-\ ,...&s , &? t , (S •£-) ,... which occur 

(2) Suppose however that y and z are not independent, 
but that they are connected by the relation <l> {x, y, z) = 0, 
which is always to hold. Since this relation is supposed to 
hold always, we have also 

4>{x,y + ty,s + &z) = 0; 

and therefore ultimately 

Thus the integral / \KSy + L8z)dx becomes 

J s 

Sydx, 






and in order that this may vanish we have the single con- 
dition 

K =L> 

dy d* 
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and from this differential equation combined with ^> (x, y, z) = 0, 
we must find y and z. 

As before, we must also have 

351. For an example we take the following problem ; to 
determine a line of minimum length on a given curved surface, 
between two given points. 

Here we have 

tnUS A ~ <foV(l+i' i + «V dx^l+^ + z'*)'' 

let ^> (x, y,z)=0 be the equation to the surface on which the 
line lies. Then by the preceding article we have, as the con- 
dition for a minimum, 

d_ y' d z' 

cUf) o$ 

dy dz 

Let 8 represent the length of the arc of the curve ; then 

y' - d y ^a *' dz 

vu+y+o * ' vu+y+o -a * 

Thus the above equation may be written 

ds* = ds* ,^ 

d(f> d(f> 
dy dz 
From this we may conjecture by symmetry that each of 
these fractions is equal to 

d?x 
d£_ 
d<f> ' 
dx 
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and this we can prove ; for from (1) each of the fractions by 
a known theorem of algebra is equal to 

dy d*y dz d 9 z 
lkdf+Ts~fa\ 
dy d<f> dz d<f> y 
ds dy ds dz 

and since the equation <f> (x, y,z)=0 holds for every point of 
the curve, we have 

d(j> dx d<j> dy d<b dz _ 
dx ds dy ds dz da ' 

also by a known theorem 

dx dPx dy <fy.dz f^ — n 
&d? + ds~W + d;~d?~ ' 

Hence a line of minimum length is determined by the 
symmetrical equations 



d*x 


d*y 


d*z 


ds> 


ds* 


da* 


d$* 


= T$* 


= d<j> 


dx 


dy 


dz 



(2). 



It is proved in works on Geometry of Three Dimensions 
that the equations (2) shew that the osculating plane at any 
point of the curve contains the normal to the surface at that 
point. 

Relative Maxima and Minima. 

352. A class of problems still remains to be considered, 
called problems of relative maxima and minima values. Sup- 
pose we require that a certain integral U shall have a maxi- 
mum or minimum value while another integral W, involving 
the same variables, has a constant value; for example, 
we may require a curve which shall include a minimum area 
under a given perimeter. Here we *do not require that BU 
shall always vanish, but only that it shall vanish for such re- • 
lations among the variables as give a definite constant value 
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to W; that is in fact, we require that BU shall vanish for 
all such relations among the variables as make BW vanish. 

The problem is solved by finding a maximum or minimum 
value of U+aW y where a denotes a constant; for in this 
solution we ensure that BU+aBW necessarily vanishes, and 
therefore BU must vanish whenever BW does. The constant 
a occurs in the solution, and its value must be determined by 
making the integral W have the constant value which is 
supposed given. 

If we require that W shall be a maximum or minimum 
while U remains constant, we shall in the same way proceed 
to find the maximum or minimum of W+ b U, where b is a 

constant ; and if we suppose b = - , we obtain the expression 

- (U+aW). Thus the same solution will be obtained for this 

problem as for that in which U is to be a maximum or mini- 
mum while W is constant. 

We now proceed to some examples. 

353. It is required to find a curve of given length joining 
two fixed points, so that the area bounded by the curve, the 
axis of x y and ordinates at the fixed points may be a maximum. 

Here U=f* l ydx, W= (* l J(l+p*)dx; 

J *o J *0 

let V=y + a>J(l+p*), then we have to investigate a maxi- 

mum or minimum value of / Vdx. Under the integral sign 

we have only y and^?; hence for a maximum or minimum, 
by Art. 333, we must have 

that is, f + «V(l+jO-^^ + ^ f 
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Thus 1+^--^, 

therefore (^^^^_, 

therefore x + C 2 = V{<* 2 - ( O x - y) 2 }. 

This shews that the required curve is a circular arc. 

Since the extreme points are supposed fixed, the part of 
SV which depends on the limits vanishes. 

The constants C t9 C„a must be determined by making 
the circular arc pass through the given fixed points and have 
the given length between them. 

354. Given the length of a curve, find its form so that 
the depth of the centre of gravity may be a maximum. 

Take the axis of a? horizontal, and the axis of y vertically 

downwards. Let b denote the length of the curve ; then the 

1 f*i 
depth of the centre of gravity is t I y V(l +p 2 ) da?> and the 

length is J a/(1 +p*) dx. 

J So 

Let F=iyV(l+i> 2 )+aV(l+ j p 9 ), 

then we require a maximum or minimum value of \ Vdx. 

Here by Art. 333 we must have 

V=Pp+C t , that is, 

therefore -~— — jR — iG' 9 

therefore l+jo>**= un* ' 
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and therefore Ty = >J{{y + ab) l -VC;) ; 

hence x = A\og\y + B+J{(y + B) 2 -A*}] + G v 
where C 2 is a new constant, and A = bO t and B = ab. 

This equation shews that the required curve is a catenary 
If the ends of the required curve are supposed fixed, the term* 
depending on the limits vanish, and the constants A, B, C 
must be determined by making the catenary pass through tht 
fixed points and have a given length between them. Suppose 
however that instead of being fixed the ends are only con- 
strained to lie on fixed curves. By proceeding as in Art. 346 
we obtain the following limiting terms ; 

¥&-¥& + Pfa-Pfy,. 

Consider the terms with the suffix 1 ; we have V 1 dx l +P 1 hy t , 

that is, (J. + a) V(l +i O d* 1 + (f + «) ^^ . 

Now supposing y = ^ (x) the equation to the fixed curve, 
we have By t = ty' (a? x ) — p t ] dx t , so that the term reduces to 

To make this vanish we must have 1 +ptf'(xj = 0, for 
y t +ab cannot vanish, as then x x would be impossible. A 
similar result holds at the other limit; and thus it appears 
that the catenary must cut the fixed curves at right angles. 

355. Given the surface of a solid of revolution, to find its 
nature that the solid content may be a maximum. 

Take the axis of x as the axis of revolution. Then the 
surface is 2ir I y V(l +p*) dx 9 and the volume is tt / y a c(x. 

Let V=if+ay ^{l+p') ; then we have to find a maxi- 

mum or minimum value of Vdx. Here 'by Art. 333 we 

must have ; 

V=P P +C, 
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*** 



that is, y* + ay s/(l + f) = ^ pt) + 0, 

therefore y» + -^-^=a 

This is a differential equation to the curve which would by 
revolution generate the required surface. Supposing that the 
ends of the generating curve are required to pass through 
fixed points, the terms at the limits vanish. 

If either of the fixed points is on the axis of revolution, the 
value y = is to satisfy the equation to the curve ; thus (7 = 0. 
Then the general equation reduces to 

this gives a circular arc as the generating curve. 

Some further discussion of this problem will be found in 
the Philosophical Magazine for July and for August 1861. 

356. Given the mass of a solid of revolution of uniform 
density, required its form so that its attraction upon a point in 
its axis may be a maximum. 

Let the axis of x be taken as that of revolution, and the 
position of the attracted point as the origin. 

Let the solid be divided into indefinitely thin slices by 
planes perpendicular to the axis' of x. If y represent the 
radius of a slice, x its distance from the attracted point, k its 
thickness and p its density, the attraction is (see Statics, 
Chapter xin.) 

2 H 1- V(^T7)}- 

Therefore the whole attraction of the solid is 



27r/, C{ 1- 7(^H 



and the mass of the solid is 

irp \ y*dx. 

J Xq 

T. I. C. 21 
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OR • 

Thus let V= 1 — n-s sr + ay* ; then we have to investi- 

V(^+jf) * 

gate the maximum or minimum value of I Vdx. 

dP 
The condition N— -r + = reduces here to N = 0, 

that is, 2ay + — ^— r = ; 

therefore 2a {a? + /)* + x = 0. 

If we suppose the limits a^ and x susceptible of change 
we have the limiting terms V t dx — F dsc ; and to make these 
vanish we must have V 1 = and K = ; this leads to y x = and 
y = 0. Thus the solid must be formed by the revolution 
round the axis of x of the whole closed curve determined by 

the equation 2a {a? + y 2 ) 7 -f x = ; the value of a must be 
found from the condition that the mass, and therefore the 
volume, is given. 

Double Integrals. 

357. We shall now consider the problem of finding the 
maximum or minimum value of a double integral; and we be- 
gin by finding the variation of a double integral. 

Let z be a function of the independent variables x and y at 

dz 
present unknown ; let V be a given function of x, y, z 9 -j- 

and -j- ; let U= I I Vdx dy ; the integration is supposed 

a y JxoJyo 

effected with respect to y first, and the limits y Q and y x are 
supposed given functions of x. It is required to determine 
what function z must be of x and y in. order that U may 
have a maximum or minimum value. 

Let hz denote an indefinitely small arbitrary function of x 
and y ; let BV denote the variation made in V when z receives 
the variation Sz 9 and let 8U denote the variation in U; then 
we have first to obtain an expression for $U. 
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Let L denote the partial differential coefficient of V with 
respect to z, M the partial differential coefficient of V with 

respect to -r- , and N the partial differential coefficient of V 
with respect to -7- ; then we have 

SV=LBz + M d p+N d ^-, 
ax ay 

where, as heretofore, we confine ourselves to the first power 
of the indefinitely small quantities. Hence 

The value of SV may be written thus ; 

dM dN\ « . d „,* , . d 



«'-(j-S-f)*+£ci»> + iJi»). 

and therefore 

The differential coefficients with respect to x and y which 
are here indicated are complete differential coefficients. 

Also \* 1 f * 4- (M*) dxdy= f" 1 {{NBzY - (NBz) } dx, 
Jx jy ay Jx 

where (NBz) t denotes the value of NBz when y t is put for y, 
and (NSz) Q denotes the value of NSz when y Q is put tor y. 

And by Art. 216, 

where (MBz) 1 denotes the value of MBz when y l is put for y, 
and (ilfSs) denotes the value of MBz when y Q is put for y % 

21—2 
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Therefore \*\*1i ^^ *"** 

= ( f * Mhz dy) - ( f ' MBz dy) 

»— *"-/X( i -*-f) fc ** 

+ f f y ' M8z dy) - ( (* MSz dy) 

If the limits y x and y are constants, the last two terms 
vanish. 

358. In the value of 8 U found in the preceding article, 
there is one term which is a double integral involving Sz 
under the integral signs, and various single integrals de- 
pending upon the limiting values of Sz. By the method 
already used in Art. 330, it will follow that BU will not 
certainly vanish unless the coefficient of Sz under the double 
integral sign vanishes; thus for a maximum or minimum 
value of Z7we have as a necessary condition 

L _dM_dN = 
dx dy 

This is a partial differential equation for finding z in 
terms of a? and y\ and we may say that the arbitrary func- 
tions which occur in its solution must be determined so 
that the remaining terms in STJ may vanish. But the diffi- 
culty of integrating the partial differential equation in general 
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{>revents any practical examination of these terms at the 
imits. 

359. As an example, let it be required to determine a 
surface of minimum area bounded by a given curve. 

Here by Art. 170, 

-/:jivhs)' + (|)"k , 

let us put as usual 

dz _ dz _ d*z_ d* z _ d*z _ 

fa~ P ' Ty~^ dtf- r > dxdy~ 8 ' dy*~ U 

The condition for a minimum reduces to 

dM dN_ 
dx + dy~ Q ' 

that la to d P I d q -0 

that is, to ^^+^ + ^ + ^^(1+^ + ^ °> 

that is, to 

r (1 +f+ g 2 )- (pr + qs)j? + 1 (1 +/ + f) - (j>s + qt) q = 0, 

that is, to (1 +£*) r -2<pqs + (1 + f) t = 0. 

It is proved in works on Geometry of Three Dimensions 
that this equation indicates that the required surface is such 
that at every point the two principal radii of curvature are 
equal in magnitude and of contrary signs. 

Since we suppose the boundary of the required surface 
to be a fixed curve Bz vanishes all round this boundary ; thus 
the terms relative to the limits in SZ7all vanish. 



Discrimination of Maxima and Minima values, 

360. We shall now make some remarks on the second 
part of the investigation of maxima and minima values of 
integrals ; see Art. 325. 
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Consider the example of finding the shortest line between 
two given points. Here 



F=V(l+i> 8 ), U=[* l Vdx. 

J *Q 



Suppose y changed into y + 8y, and consequently p into 
+ Bp ; put p + Sp instead of p in V and expand ; thus V 
3Comes 

vci+i>)+ V(1+p8) + 2(1+i)8)l — 

where the terms which are not expressed are of the third and 
higher orders in Sp. Thus we obtain 

•UV(1+/) 2j, (i +i? «)l 

The first of these terms is what we formerly denoted by 
8U 9 and the investigation of the minimum value of ?7so far 
as it has hitherto been carried, consists in making this term 
vanish. Supposing then that this term vanishes, and neg- 
lecting terms of the third and higher orders, we have 

*.U(i+/)* 

If x t — x is positive, every element of this integral is 
positive; thus 8u ia positive, and therefore a minimum value 
of £7 has been obtained. 

361. Again, take the case of the brachistochrone, when 
the extreme points are fixed. Here 

vy J** *sly 

Change y into y + 8y, and p into p + $p; and expand 
the new value of V. Thus V becomes 
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*Jy 2y* y 4 (1 +/) 4 

3(HV) 4 (8y)' pfrfr (fr)' 

8y* 2y*(l+ j p*) 4 2y 4 (l+i> 8 )* 



and from this we can obtain 8Z7. 

Now by the process of Art. 339 the terms of the first 
order in 8 U are made to vanish ; then, neglecting terms of 
the third and higher orders, we have 

w= f*t »(i+^(»)' _ ? frfr (»)■ k 

We have now to investigate the sign of this expression 
when the relation between x and y is that which is determined 
in Art. 339 ; and we shall shew by some transformations 
that 8 £7 is positive. 

Since y i (1 +/)* = (2a) 4 , 

we have IU= T ( 3 (2a) * ( ^' **» 1 ^' lir 
•Ul V 2y(2a) 4 4a(2a) 4 J 

2(2a) 4 M 2y 8 y "*" 2a J ' 

and as the extreme points are supposed fixed By vanishes at 
the limits ; therefore 

Now *(E) m l p £-% wm *% wm _.*liL. 

dx\y) y t dy y* y* y* y' 

Therefore ^^.dx^-j'^Syf^dx; 
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and , F 1 NM + lMU 

2(2a)4J* l 2 y 2a J 

Thus SUia positive, and therefore a minimum value of U 
has been "obtained. 

362. The preceding article shews that it may be possible 
to change the expression of the second order to which SU is 
reduced by our previous investigations, from a form in which 
the sign is uncertain to a form in which the sign is obvious. 
A general theory with respect to suitable transformations of 
such terms of the second order has been given by Jacobi ; 
for this we refer to the works named at the end of the present 
chapter. 

It may be observed that many of the problems discussed 
in the Calculus of Variations are of a kind in which we may 
infer with more or less certainty, from the nature of the par- 
ticular problem, that there can be a minimum and no maxi- 
mum, or a maximum and no minimum. 

363. In the problem discussed in Art. 359 it is easy to 
shew that the result really gives a minimum. Here 

F=V(l+/ + 2 2 ), U=f l f' l */{l+f + f)dx<fy. 

Suppose z changed into z + Sz, in consequence of which p 
becomes p + hp and q becomes q -f Bq. Thus V becomes 



(I + ,f + ^* + £5£ . ?°g 



(l+g 8 )(Sp) 2 pgjptq (l+p*)(SqY 

2(l-f/ + 2 2 ) 1 (1+/ + 2 2 )* 2(1+/ +J 2 )* 



Then supposing the terms of the first order made to 
vanish, and neglecting terms of the third and higher orders, 
we have 
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m= i r-k rfk (i +fl (fr) a -8pgfr8g + (i +/) (fr)' 

2J^ iy (1+/ + 2 2 ) 1 

Thus the term under the integral signs is necessarily 
positive; so that a minimum value of U has been obtained. 

Condition of Integr ability. 

364. In Art. 330 we have found that K— is a neces- 
sary condition for the existence of a maximlim or minimum 
value of the integral there considered. It may however 
happen that in certain cases the relation JT=0 is satisfied 
identically; this case we proceed to exemplify and interpret. 

Suppose we are seeking a maximum or minimum value of 



/:(p#+f)- 



Here F-*.-9£ + 2-, 

y y y 



d v~ y* + y' y* 



r>_dV_l 2xy' 
dy'-y y« ' 

Q _dV_x 

v ~dy"~y ; 

dx dx* y* y* y* 



( y' 2?' 2xy" 4xy*\ 

1 f f y* + y'S 



1y' xy" 2xy" 

y* y" y 
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On collecting the terms it will be found that 

dx da? 

vanishes. Thus the relation K=0 is an identity in this 
example, and we cannot obtain from it any value of y. 

In this example we shall find that 



/ 



Vdx = ^, 

y 



that is, the integral / Vdx can be obtained without assigning 
the value of y in terms of x. Thus if we wish to find a 
maximum or minimum value of I Vdx, we must investigate 

J Xq 

a maximum or minimum value of [— ) — ( — J . We are 

\yji \y/o. . 

therefore not concerned with the maximum or minimum of 
an undetermined integral expression of the kind hitherto con- 
sidered, but with the maximum or minimum of an expression 
free from the integral sign. 

This species of maximum and minimum problem is con- 
sidered in some of the comprehensive treatises on the Calculus 
of Variations ; as it does not present much interest we will 
refer the student to such works. 

365. We shall now prove universally that the necessary 
and sufficient condition in order that V may be integrable 
without assigning the specific value of y in terms of x, is that 
K=0 should be identically true. An expression which is 
integrable without assigning the specific value of the depend- 
ent variable in terms of the independent variable is sometimes 
said to be integrable per se, and is sometimes said to be im- 
mediately integrable. 

366. We first prove that the condition is necessary. 

Suppose that V involves x, y and the differential coefficients 

. ■» d n y . , . 

of y with respect to a? up to ^~ inclusive. 
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If the function V is immediately integrable the integral 
Vdx can be expressed in the form 

*■*.©,■ ®. (&>} 

-*f- y ..@,@). &}■■ 

where the form of the function denoted by <£ remains un- 
changed whatever may be the value of y in terms of x. Now 
suppose that y receives such a variation as leaves the values 
of y and its differential coefficients at the limits unaltered ; 

then from the value of I Vdx it follows that 

J Xq 

h\" l Vdx = 0; 
thus \yj Art. 329 

/•% (dV d dV , <P dV \, A 

But this cannot be true whatever By may be, unless 

dy dxdy'+dtfdy" "' ' 

and unless this is identically true it determines y as a function 
of x. Thus if V is immediately integrable the relation 2T= 
must be identically true. 

Next we shall shew conversely that if this condition 
holds V is immediately integrable. It is usually considered 
sufficient to say, that if this condition holds the variation of 

I Vdx depends solely on the limiting values of x 9 y, and 

the differential coefficients of y ; and therefore I Vdx must 

itself depend solely on these limiting values, that is, V must 
be immediately integrable. We shall however reproduce a 
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more satisfactory demonstration which has been given of the 
proposition. 

Suppose F= <j>(x, y, y\ y", ...). 

Let u and v denote two functions of x at present undeter- 
mined ; let a denote a quantity which we shall vary indepen- 
dently of x. Let ^(a) denote what V becomes when we 
put u + av instead of y, and u + av instead of y', and u" + av" 
instead of y", and so on ; thus 

^r (a) = <£ (x 9 u+av, u' + av, u" + av", ...). 

Differentiate both sides with respect to a, so that we have 
a result which we may denote thus, 

Integrate both sides, from a = to a = 1 ; thus 

that is, we have the following identically true, 

<f>(x, u + v, u' + v', u" + v", ...) 
= <£(a?, u, u\ u", ...) 

Integrate both sides with respect to x ; thus 
l<f>(x, u + v, u' + v', u" + v",...)dx 

= \<f> (x, u, u\ u", ...) dx 
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where in the last term the order of the independent integrations 
has been changed. 

By integration by parts 

fdd> tJ dd> f d dd> , 

[d<t> ,M d dd> r d % dd> , 

JdV'* '<** = * ) M-- v TxM-+) v d*M- dx > 

and so on. 
Thus 

j<j>(x, u + v, u' + v', u" + v" 9 ...)dx 

=J<l>(x 9 u, u' 9 u" 9 ...)dx 



+ 1 
+ 



+ 



f 1 j r f W d dd> d* dd> 1,1 



Now by supposition the relation 2T=0 is satisfied identi- 
cally whatever may be the value of y ; so it is satisfied if 
u -f av be put for y. Hence 

f^-_ — ^ A. ^ ^£._ —o 
du dx du' dx* du" 

The functions u and v are at present in our power ; put 
y - u for v and we have 



b 
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= \<f> (x f u, u\ u", ...) dx 

+ <j'-"»/. , @-sS r+ -) <fa 



Thus I Fdb is here actually exhibited as an expression 

consisting of terms, one involving only ordinary integration 
with respect to x, and the others ordinary integration with 
respect to a. The function u is still in our power ; it should 
be chosen so that none of the quantities which occur become 
infinite or indeterminate ; it may happen that consistently 
with this limitation we may put u = 0. 

367. It will now be easy to give the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for ensuring that a function shall be integrable 
per se more than once. 

Let V have the same meaning as before. 

We have, whatever V may be, 

fMvdx\dx = xfvdx-fxVdx. 

In order then that V may be integrable per se twice, the 
condition must of course be satisfied which ensures that it is 
integrable per se once ; and then the only additional condition 
is that x V must also be integrable per se once. Thus in order 
that V may be integrable per se twice, the necessary and 
sufficient conditions are that the following relations nmst be 
identically true, 

dy dx dy' + da? dy" " "" ~° W ' 
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dVx_d_d]^ ,<PdVx__ 
dy dx dy' + da? dy" , "~ ^ 

We may modify the form of (2). For 

dVx_ dV dVx_ dV dVx_ dV 
dy- X dy> dy'~ X dy" dy" ~ '* dy' " ; 

d dVx = x d dV dV 
dx dy' dx dy' dy' ' 

d?_dVx_ d^dV , 9 d_dV 
dx 2 dy" ~ X dx*dj/ T+ dxdy"' 

d?_dVx_ d* dV d* dV 

dx" dy'" " x dx' dy'" + 6 dx* dy" 1 ' 



Substitute in (2) and omit the terms which are zero by (1) ; 
then we obtain 

dV d dV d* dV 

dy'~ 2 faif +3 ^~djr~----° (3) - 

Thus (1) and (2) may be replaced by (1) and (3). 

By a formula given in Art. 54 the 71 th integral of any pro- 
posed expression is exhibited in terms of n + 1 single integrals. 
From this formula we infer that in order that V may be 
integrable per se n times, it is necessary and sufficient that 
each of the following expressions should be integrable per se 
once, 

V. xV y x*V, x n V. 

For example, in order that V may be integrable per se 
three times, besides the conditions (1) and (2) or (1) and (3), 
the following must be identically true, 

dy dx dy' +dx* dy" '""" ■" W * 

We may modify the form of (4). For 
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dx dy dx dy' dy 9 

^_dV^_,d^_dV d dV dV 

da? dy" -^da? dy" + **dx dy" * dy" ' 

d*dVa?_„d* dV _ JL y.flj dV 
dx? ~df r - af da? fy* +bX daf dy'" + b dxdy'" 



Substitute in (4) and omit the terms which are zero by (1) 
and (3) ; then we obtain 

dV 3.2 d dV 4.3 d* dV , . 

rf^~l72~^^r + I72 da?~df* ** Kh 

Thus (5) may be taken instead of (4), in conjunction with 
(1) and (2) or (1) and (3). 



Addition on the Variability of Limits. 

368. In the method we have adopted of treating problems 
involving changes of the limits we have followed the example 
given in two most elaborate works on the subject, those of 
Strauch and Jellett; and we decidedly recommend this 
method as the best. We do not ascribe any variation to the 
independent variable, but only to the dependent variable. 
Another method however has been frequently adopted, and it 
should be explained in order that the student may understand 
any reference to it which may occur in his reading. 

In this method a variation is ascribed both to the de- 
pendent and independent variables. 

Let x become x + Sx and let y become y + 8y, it is required 

. . n dy d*y 

to find the variations of j- , -— , .... 

We denote the variation in ^ by 8 -^ ; thus 
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$dy ^ d(y+8y) dy 
dx d(x + hx) dx 
dy + dSy 

dx dx dy 

~" i i_d8x dx 

dx 

_ dy dBy dy dSx dy 

~~ dx dx dx dx dx' 

neglecting small quantities of the second order. 

Thus adopting the usual notation for a differential co- 
efficient, we have 



* , dSy , dhx 
dx 



dx * dx 



dx 
In this result change y into y' ; thus 

Sy"-y"hx= d W- y "* X) 

(tX 

d'jSy-y'Bx) 
da? 

Similarly 8y" - f" Bx = d U^M , 

and so on. 

Put o> for By —y'hx; thus 



T.i.C. 22 
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Now let V be any function of x 1 y, and the differential 

coefficients of y with respect to x; and let U= I Vdx. 

Let it be required to express the variation of U which arises 
from the variations Sx and Sy in x and y respectively. Let 
SFdenote the change made in V; then 



neglecting a term of the second order. 

Now / F ^<** - FSaJ -/r^] &r<fo ' 

therefore f'jV^- dx= ( F &W F ^).-/*'[^] Z*dx, 

where -j— denotes the complete differential coefficient of 
V with respect to x. 

Thus 8*7= (F&k - (VSx\+f* l hv- R£~| Sxl dx. 

A J sir rfF s ^<* F s . dV *.' J _ dV * »_l 

And *F- s & + ^^ + ^r^+^ f ^+..., 

Idxj dx + dy V + dy ,y + dy" y + "" 
thus 
sir r^Hx rfF .dV ,,dV „. 

BV -ldx-r = dj' + dy (0+ d7 (0+ '-'' 

and finally 

We need not proceed further as we have arrived at a result 
equivalent to that in Art, 344 ; we have here o> instead of the 
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By which occurs there, and Bx x and Bx for dx l and dx 
respectively. 

In geometrical applications it will be observed that x and 
y become by variation x + Bx and y + By respectively. Thus 
x t + Sx t will correspond to the x 1 + ax x of Art. 345, and 

Vi + tyi will correspond to the ( Y+ -j— dxA of Art. 345. 

369. For further information on the Calculus of Varia- 
tions the student may consult Professor Jellett's treatise, and 
the History of the Progress of the Calculus of Variations during 
the Nineteenth Century, by the present writer. 

The most interesting examples in this subject are those 
which are connected with physical science, as the problem 
of the brachistochrone ; accordingly we shall include some 
more applications of this kind in the following selection for 
exercise. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A curve of given length has its extremities on two 

given intersecting straight lines; determine its form 
when the area included between the curve and its 
chord is a maximum. 

2. Determine a plane closed curve of given perimeter which 

shall include a maximum area. 
(See History. .., page 68.) 

3. Required to connect two fixed points by a curve of 

given length so that the area bounded by the curve, 
the ordinates of the fixed points, and the axis of 
abscissas shall be a maximum, supposing the given 
length greater than is consistent with the solution in 
Art, 353. 

, (See History..., page 427.) 

4. A rectangular dish is to be fitted with a tin cover of 

given height having the ends vertical ; determine the 
form so that the amount of material used may be the 
least possible. 
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5. A mountain is in the shape of a portion of a sphere, 

and the velocity of a man walking upon it varies 
as the height above the horizontal great circle of the 
complete sphere ; shew that if he wishes to pass from 
one point to another in the shortest possible time, he 
must walk in the vertical plane which contains the two 
points. 

6. When a curved surface can be divided by a plane into 

two symmetrical portions the intersection of the plane 
and surface, when an intersection exists, is in general 
a line of minimum length on the surface. 
(See History..., page 365.) 

7. Find the minimum value of 

(See Philosophical Magazine for December, 1861.) 

8. Required the minimum value of I (-^-) dx under the 

following conditions ; y = 1 , J ^ da; = — 1. 

(See History..., page 432.) 

9. Required the variation of I Vdx, where V is a function 

of x >y>J~> ~fiL > ••• an <l v, where v = I Vdx, and V is 

also a function of x,y,-j-, -^ , ... 

(See History..., page 21.) 
10. Let s denote J V(l +p*) <kc> and let <f>(s) be any function 

Jo 

of s ; then the relation between x and y is required 
which makes I <f>(s)dx a maximum or a minimum 

J 

while I V(l +i> 1 ) dx has a given value, a being a con- 

stant. For a particular case suppose <f>(s) = s. 

(See History..., page 453.) 
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11. Eequired the curve at every point of which 

{*+(»—) J} {* + (»-■>;£} 

is a maximum or a minimum. 

(See History..., page 1.) 

12. Eequired the curve at every point of which y-^- is a 

maximum or a minimum, the variations of y and -¥- 

doc 
being so taken that at any point yx — j^-j- shall 

undergo no change by variation. 

(See History..., page 414.) 

13. Apply Art. 350 to prove the point assumed in Art. 339, 

namely, that the required curve in the brachistochrone 
problem lies in the vertical plane which contains the 
two given points. 

14. The form of a homogeneous solid of revolution of 

given superficial area, and described upon an axis of 
given length, is such that its moment of inertia about 
the axis is a maximum ; prove that the normal at any 
point of the generating curve is three times as long, as 
the radius of curvature. 

15. A given volume of a given substance is to be formed 

into a solid of revolution, such that the time of a 
small oscillation about a horizontal axis perpendi- 
cular to the axis of figure may be a minimum ; de- 
termine the form of the solid. 
(See History..., page 391.) 

16. A vessel of given capacity in the form of a surface of 

revolution with two circular ends, is just filled with 
inelastic fluid which revolves about the axis of the 
vessel, and is supposed to be free from the action of 
gravity. Investigate the form of the vessel that the 
whole pressure which the fluid exerts upon it may be 
the least possible, the magnitudes of the circular ends 
being given. 

Result. The generating curve is a catenary. 
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17. Find the equation given by the Calculus of Variations 

for the transverse section of a straight and uniform 
canal, when one of the three quantities, the surface, the 
capacity, and the normal hydrostatic pressure, is either 
a maximum or a minimum, and the other two axe 
given, the terminal surfaces and pressures not being 
taken into account. 

Shew also that when the surface is a minimum and the 
capacity only is given, the section is circular; and 
when the normal pressure is a minimum the section 
is a catenary or two straight lines, according as the 
surface or the capacity is given. 

18. If there are two curves with their concavities down- 

wards and terminated in the same extremities, a par- 
ticle moving under the action of gravity will take a 
longer time to describe the upper curve than the lower 
curvo, the initial velocity being supposed the same in 
the two cases. 

(See History..., page 348.) 
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